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ADVERTISEMENT. 

TH  E Bookfeilers  having  detef- 
mined  to  publifti  a Body  of  Eng- 
iifti  Poetry,  I was  perfuaded  to  promife 
them  a Preface  to  the  Works  of  .each 
Author;  an  undertaking,  as  it  was  then 
prefented  to  my  mind,  not  very  exten- 
live  or  difficult. 

My  purpofe  was  only  to  have  allotted 
• to  every  Poet  an  Advertifement,  like 
thofe  which  we  find  in  the  French  Mif- 
cellanies,  containing  a few  dates  and  a 
general  character;  but  I have  been  led 
beyond  my  intention,  I hope,  by  the 
honeft  defire  of  giving  ufeful  pleafure. 

In  this  minute  kind  of  Hiftory,  the 
fucceffion  of  fa£ts  is  not  eafily  difco- 
vered ; and  I am  not  without  fufpicion 
that  fome  of  Dryden’s  Works  are  placed 
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in  wrong  years.  I have  followed  Lang- 
baine,  as  the  beft  authority  for  his 
plays ; and  if  I fliall  hereafter  obtain  a 
more  correct  chronology,  will  publifli 
it ; but  I do  not  yet  know  that  my  ac- 
count is  erroneous. 

It  had  been  told  me,  that  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Phyficians  there  is  fome  memo- 
rial of  Dryden’s  funeral,  but  the  intel- 
ligence was  not  true ; the  ftory  there- 
fore wants  the  credit  which  fuch  a tefti- 
mony  would  have  given  it.  There  is 
in  Farquhar’s  Letters  an  indiftind:  men- 
tion of  it,  as  irregular  ^d  diforderly, 
and  of  the  oration  which  was  then 
fpoken.  More  than  this  I have  not 
difeovered. 

Dryden’s  Remarks  on  Rymer  have 
been  fomewhere  printed  before.  The 
former  edition  I have  not  feen.  This 
was  tranferibed  for  the  prefs  from  his 
own  manufeript. 
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As  this  undertaking  was  occafional 
and  unforefeen,  I muft  be  fuppofed  to 
have  engaged  in  it  with  lefs  provifion 
of  materials  than  might  have  been  ac- 
cumulated by  longer  premeditation.  Of 
the  later  writers  at  lealt  I might,  by- 
attention  and  enquiry,  have  gleaned 
many  particulars,  which  would  have 
diverfified  and  enlivened  my  Biogra- 
phy. Thefe  omiflions,  which  it  is 
nbw  ufelefs  to  lament,  have  been  often 
fupplied  by  the  kindnefs  of  my  friends ; 
and  great  afliftance  has  been  given  me 
by  Mr.  Spence’s  Colledlions,  of  which 
I confider  the  communication  as  a fa- 
vour worthy  of  publick  acknowledge- 
ment. 
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COWLEY. 


The  Life  of  Cowley,  notwithftanding 
the  penury  of  Englifh  biography,  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  Sprat,  an  author  whofe 
pregnancy  of  imagination  and  elegance  of 
language  have  defervedly  fet  him  high  in  the 
ranks  of  literature ; but  his  zeal  of  friend- 
flnp,  or  ambition  of  eloquence,  has  produced 
a funeral  oration  rather  than  a hlftory:  he 
has  given  the  charadler,  not  the  life  of  Cow- 
ley; for  he  writes  with  fo  little  detail,  that 
fcarcely  any  thing  is  dlftin<flly  known,  but 
all  is  Ihewn  confufed  and  enlarged  through 
the  mift  of  panegyrlck. 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY  was  born  In 
the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen. His  father  was  a grocer,  whofe  con- 
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4 COWLEY, 

dition  Dr.  Sprat  conceals  under  - the  general 
appellation  of  a citizen ; and,  what  would 
probably  not  have  been  lefs  carefully  fup- 
prefl'cd,  the  omifiion  of  his  name  in  the  re- 
giftcr  of  St.  Dunftan’s  parlfh,  gives  reafon  to 
fufpevfl  that  his  father  was  a feftary.  Who- 
ever he  was,  he  died  before  the  birth  of  his 
foil,  and  cohfci^iently  left  him  to  the  care  of 
his  mother  ; whom  Wood  reprefents  as  ftrug- 
gling  earnefUy  to  procure  him  a literary  edu- 
cation, and  who,  as  Ihe  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty,  had  her  folicitude  rewarded  by  feeing 
her  fon  eminent,  and,  1 hope,  by  feeing  him 
fortunate,  and  partaking  his  profperity.  We 
know  at  leaft,  from  Sprat’s  account,  that  he  al- 
ways acknowledged  her  care,  and  juftly  paid 

the  dues  of  filial  gratitude. 

/ 

In  the  window  of  his  mother’s  apartment 
lay  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen  ; in  which  he  very 
early  took  delight  to  read,  till,  by  feeling 
the  charms  of  verfe,  he  became,  as  he  re- 
lates, irrecoverably  a poet.  Such  are  thp 
accidents,  which,  fometimes  remembered, 
and  perhaps  fometimes  forgotten,  produce 
that  particular  dcfignation  of  mind,  and  prq- 
peiifity  for  fome  certain  fcience  or  employ- 

ment. 
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jnent,  which  is  commonly  called  Genius.'^  ^ ^ 


The  true  Genius  is  a mind  of  large  general^ 
powers,  accidentally  determined  to  I'ome  par-^ 


ticular  direcUon.  The  great  Painter  of 


prefent  age  had  the  firft  fondnefs  for  his  art 


excited  by  the  perufal  of  Richardfon’s  treatife. 
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By  his  mother^s  folicitation  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  Weftminfter-fchool,  where  he  was 
foon  diftinguilhed.  He  was  wont,  fays  Sprat, 
to  relate,  “ That  he  had  this  defed  in  his 
“ memory  at  that  time,  that  his  teachers 
“ never  could  bring  it  to  retain  the  ordinary 
“ rules  of  grammar.” 

This  is  an  inftaiice  of  the  natural  defire  of 
man  to  propagate  a wonder.  It  is  furely  very 
difficult  to  tell  any  thing  as  it  was  heard, 
when  Sprat  could  not  refrain  from  amplifying 
a commodious  incident,  though  the  book  to 
which  he  prefixed  his  narrative  contained  its 
confutation.  A memory  admitting  fome 
things,  and  rejedllng  others,  an  intelle<£lual 
digeftion  that  conccxfled  the  pulp  of  learning, 
but  refufed  the  hulks,  had  the  appearance  of 
an  inftinftlve  elegance,  of  a particular  provi- 
sion made  by  Nature  for  literary  politenels. 
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6 COWLEY. 

But  in  the  author’s  own  honeft  relation,  the 
marvel  vaniflies : he  was,  be  fays,  fuch  “ an 
“ enemy  to  all  conftraint,  that  his  mafter 
“ never  could  prevail  on  him  ta  learn  the 
“ rules  without  book.”  He  does  not  tell  that 
he  could  not  learn  the  rules,  but  that,  being 
able  to  perform  his  exercifes  without  them^ 
and  being  an  “ enemy  to  conftraint,”  he 
fpared  himfelf  the  labour. 

Among  the  Englifti  poets,  Cowley,  Mil- 
ton,  and  Pope,  might  be  faid  “ to  lifp  in 
numbers and  have  given  fuch  early  proofs, 
not  only  of  powers  of  language,  but  of  com- 
prehenfion  of  things,  as  to  more  tardy  minds 
feems  fcarcely  credible.  But  of  the  learned 
puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is  no  doubt,  fince 
a volume  of  his  poems  was  not  only  written 
but  printed  in  .his  thirteenth  year ; contain- 
ing, with  other  poetical  compolitions,  “ The 
“ tragical  Hiftory  of  Pyramus  and  Thilbe,”" 
written  when  he  was  ten  years  old ; and 
“ Conftantia  and  Philetus,”  written  two  years 
after. 

While  he  was  yet  at  fchool  he  produced 
a comedy  called  “ JLove’s  Riddle/’  though 

it 
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It  was  not  publifhed  till  he  had  been  fome 
time  at  Cambridge.  This  comedy  is  of  the 
pafloral  kind,  which  requires  no  acquaint 
tance  with  the  living  world,  and  therefore  the 
time  at  which  it  was  compofed  adds  little 
to  the  wonders  of  Cowley’s  minority. 

.1  - I 

In  1636,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  continued  his  ftudies  with  great 
intenfenefs ; for  he  is_  faid  to  have  written, 
while  he  was  yet  a young  ftudent,  the  greater 
part  of  his  Davideis ; a work  of  which  the 
materials  could  not  have  been  collected  with- 
out the  ftudy  of  many  ydars,  but  by  a mind 
of  the  greateft  vigour  and  aflivity. 

Two  years  after  his  fettlement  at  Cam- 
bridge he  publifhed  “ Love’s  Riddle,”  with 
a poetical  dedication  to  iSir  Kenelm  Digby ; 
of  whofe  acquaintance  all  his  contempora- 
ries feem  to  have  been  ambitious  ; and  “ Nau- 
“ fragium  Joculare;’’  a comedy  Written  in 
Latin,  but  without  due  attention, to  the  an- 
cient models ; for  it  is  not  loofe  verfe,  but 
mere  profe.  It  was  printed,  with  a dedica- 
tion in  verfe  to  Dr.  Comber,  mafter  of  the 
college ; but  having  neither  the  facility  of  a 
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popular  nor  the  accuracy  of  a learned  work^ 
it  feems  to  be  now  univerfally  negleded. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  as  the 
Prince  pafled  through  Cambridge  in  his  way 
to  York,  he  was  entertained  with  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  “ Guardian,”  a comedy, 
which  Cowley  fays  was  neither  written  nor 
afted,  but  rough-drawn  by  him,  and  re- 
peated by  the  Scholars.  That  this  comedy 
was  printed  during  his  abfence  from  his  coun- 
try, he  appears  to  have  conlidered  as  inju- 
' rious  io  his  reputation ; though,  during  the 

fuppreffioh  of  the  theatres,  it  was  foraetimes 
privately  a£ted  with  fufficient  approbation. 

In  1643,  i^ow  mafter  of  arts,  he 

was,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  parliament, 
ejected  from  Cambridge;  ,and  flieltered  him- 
, felf  at  St.  John’s  College  in  Oxford;  where, 
as  is  faid  by  Wood,  he  publlflied  a fatirc 
called  “ The  Puritan  and  Papift,”  which  was 
only  inferted  in  the  laft  collefllon  of  his  works ; 
and  fo  diftingullhed  himfeif  by  the  warmth 
of  his  loyalty,  and  the  elegance  of  his  con-  ; 

verfation,  that  i he  gained  the  kindnefs  and  j 

' confidence. of  thofe  who  attended  the  King,  • 1 

j ‘ 

1 , 

I 

i ' 

I _ ■ . . 
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COWLEY.  9 

and  amongft  others  of  Lord  Falkland,  whole 
notice  call  a luftrc  on  all  to  whom  it  was 
extended. 

About  the  time  when  Oxford  was  fur- 
rendered  to  the  parliament,  he  followed  the 
Queen  to  Paris,  where  he  became  fecretary 
to  the  Lord  Jermin,  afterwards  Earl  of  St. 
Albans,  and  was  employed  in  fuch  correfpoii- 
dence  as  the  royal  Caufe  required,  and  parti- 
cularly in  cyphering  and  decyphering  the  let- 
ters that  paffed  between  the  King  and  Queen  ; 
an  employment  of  the  hlghefb  confidence  and 
honour.  So  wide  was  his  province  of  intel- 
ligence, that,  for  feveral  years,  it  filled  all 
his  days  and  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
week. 

V 

\ 

In  the  year  1647,  his  “ IVliftrefs”  was 
publifhed;  for  he  imagined,  as  he  declared 
in  his  preface  to  a fubfequent  edition,  that 
“ poets  are  fcarce  thought  freemen  of  their 
“ company  without  paying  fome  duties,  or 
“ obliging  themfelves  to  be  true  to  Love.” 

' This  obligation  to  amorous  ditties  owes, 
] believe,  its  original  to  the  fame  of  Petrarch, 
I who. 
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who,  in  an  age  rude  and  uncultivated,  by 
his  tuneful  homage  to  his  Laura,  refined  the 
manners  of  the  lettered  world,  and  filled 
Europe  with  love  and  poetry.  But  the  bafis 
of  all  excellence  is  truth : he  that  profefles 
love  ought  to  feel  its  power.  Petrarch  was 
a real  lover,  and  Laura  doubtlefs  deferved 
his  tendernefs.  Of  Cowley,  we  are  told  by 
Barnes,  who  had  means  enough  of  informa-* 
tion,  that,  whatever  he  may  talk  of  his  own 
inflammability,  and  the  variety  of  charadters 
by  which  his  heart  was  divided,  he  in  reality 
was  in  love  but  once,  and  then  never  had  re-* 
folutlon  to  tell  his  paflion. 

• f 

This  confideratlon  cannot  but  abate,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  reader’s  efteem  for  the 
work  and  the  author.  To  love  excellence, 
is  natural ; It  is  natural  likewife  for  the  lover 
to  folicit  reciprocal  regard  by  an  elaborate 
difplay  of  his  own  qualifications.  The  defire 
of  pleafing  has  in  different  men  produced 
actions  of  herolfm,  and  effufions  of  wit ; 
but  it  feems  as  reafonable  , to  . appear  the 
champion  as  the  poet  of  an  airy,  nothing.” 
and  to  quarrel  as  to  write  for  what  Cowley 
2 might 
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might  have  learned  from  his  mafter  Pindar 
to  call  the  “ dream  of  a lhadow.” 

It  is  furely  not  difficult,  in  the  Iblitude  of 
a college,  or  in  the  buftle  of  the  world,  to 
find  ufcful  ftudies  and  ferious  employment. 
No  man  needs  to  be  fo  burthened  with  life 
as  to  fquander  it  in  voluntary  dreams  of  fi£H- 
tious  occurrences.  The  man  that  fits  down 
to  fuppofe  himfelf  charged  with  treafon  or 
peculation,  and  heats  his  mind  to  an  elabo- 
rate purgation  of  his  cliarafter  from  crimes 
which  he  was  never  within  the  poflibility  of 
committing,  diffqrs  only  by  the  infrequency 
of  his  folly  from  him  who  praifes  beauty 
which  he  never  law,  complains  of  jealoufy 
which  he  never  felt ; fuppofes  himfelf  fome- 
times  invited,  and  fometimes  forfaken ; fa- 
tigues his  fancy,  and  ranfacks  his  memory, 
for  images  which  may  exhibit  the  gaiety  of 
hope,  or  the  gloominefs  of  defpair,  and  drefles 
his  imaginary  Chloris  or  Phyllis  fometimes 
in  flowers  fading  as  her  beauty,  and  fome- 
times in  gems  lafting  as  her  virtues. 

- At  Paris,  as  fecretary  to  Lord  Jermln,  he 
was  engaged  in  tranfading  things  of  real 

impor- 
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importance  with  real  men  and  real  womerty 
and  at  that  time  did  not  much  employ  his 
thoughts  upon  phantoms  of  gallantry.  Some 
of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Bennet,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Arlington,  from  April  to  December  in 
1650,  are  preferved  in  “ Mifcellanea  Aulica,” 
a collection  of  papers  publilhed  by  Brown. 


I 3?hefe  letters,  being  written  like  thofe  of  other 
jiien  whofe  mind  is  more  on  things  than 


^ words,  contribute  no  otherwife  to  his  repu- 
tation  than  as  they  ftiew  him  to  have  been 
above  the  affeClation  of  unfeafonable  elegance, 
J gjjj  (Q  known  that  the  bufinefs  of  a 
' llatefman  can  be  little  forwarded  by  flowers 
of  rhetorick. 


One  paflage,  however,  feems  not  unworthy 
of  forae  notice.  Speaking  of  the  Scotch 
treaty  then  in  agitation  : 


“ The  Scotch  treaty,”  fays  he,  “ is  the 
**  only  thing  now  in  which  we  are  vitally 
“ concerned ; I am  one  of  the  laft  hopers,- 
“ and  yet  cannot  now  abftain  from  believing, 
that  an  agreement  will  be  made  : all  people 
“ upon  the  place  incline  to  that  of  union. 
“ The  Scotch  will  moderate  fomething  of 

“ the 
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the  rigour  of  their  demands ; the  mutual 
neceffity  of  an  accord  is  vlfible,  the  King 
is  perfuaded  of  It.  And  to  tell  you  the 
truth  (which  I take  to  be  an  argument 
above  all  the  reft)  Virgil  has  told  the  fame 
thing  to  that  purpofe.’* 

This  expreflion  froip  a fecretary  of  the 
prefent  time,  would  be  confidered  as  merely 
ludicrous,  or  at  moft  as  an  oftentatlous  dif- 
play  of  fcholarfhip  ; but  the  manners  of  that 
time  were  fo  tinged  with  fuperftitlon,  that  I 
, icannot  but  fulpedl:  Cowley  of  having  con- 
futed on  this  great  occafion  the  Virgillan 
lots,  and  to  have  given  fome  credit  to  the 
anfwer  of  his  oracle. 

Some  years  afterwards,  “ bufinefs,’’  fays 
■ Sprat,  pafled  of  courfe  iftto  other  hands 
and  Cowley,  being  no  longer  ufeful  at  Paris, 
was  in  1656  fent  back  into  England,  that, 
under  pretence  of  privacy  and  retirement, 
5*  he  might  take  occafion  of  giving  notice  of 
the  pofture  of  things  in  this  nation.” 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  was 
feized  by  fome  meflengers  qf  the  ufurping 

V powers. 


14  COWLEY, 
powers,  who  were  fent  out  in  queft  of  another 
' man  ; and  being  examined,  was  put  into  con  - 
fioement,  from  which  he  was  not  difmifled 
without  the  fecurity  of  a thoufand  pounds 
given  by  Dr.  Scarborow. 

This  year  he  publiflied  his  poems,  with  a 
preface,  in  which  he  feems  to  have  inferted 
fomething,  fupprefled  in  fubfequent  editions, 
which  was  interpreted  to  denote  fbtne  relaxa- 
tion of  his  loyalty.  In  this  preface  he  de- 
clares, that  “ his  defire  had  been  fgr  fome 
“ days  part,  and  did  ftill  very  vehemently 
“ continue,  to  retire  himfelf  to  fome  of  the 
“ American  plantations,  and  to  fqrfake  this 
<*  world  for  ever.” 

• 

From  the  oblo^'y  which  the  appearance 
of  fubmiflion  to  the  ufurpers  brought  upon 
him,  his  biographer  has  been  very  diligent 
to  clear  him,  and  indeed  it  does  not  feem  to 
have  leffened  his  reputation.  His  wifh  for 
' retirement  we  can  eafily  believe  to  be  undif- 
fembled ; a man  harrafled  in  one  kingdom, 
and  perl'ecuted  in  another,  who,  after  a courfe 
of  bufinefs  that  employed  all  his  days  and 
half  his  nights  in  cyphering  and  decypher- 

ing. 
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ing,  comes  to  his  own  country  and  fteps  into 
a prifon,  will  be  willing  enough  to  retire  to 
Ibme  place  of  quiet,  and  of  fafety.  Yet  let 
neither  our  reverence  for  a genius,  nor  our 
pity  for  a fufferer,  difpofe  us  to  forget  that, 
if  his  activity  was  virtue,  his  retreat  was 
cowardice. 

He  then  took  upon  himfelf  the  charader 
of  Phyfician,  ftill,  according  to  Sprat,  with 
intention  “ to  diflemble  the  main  defign  of 
“ his  coming  over,”  and,  as  Mr.  Wood  re- 
lates, “ complying  with  the  men  then  in 
“ power  (which  was  much  taken  notice  of 
“ by  the  royal  party),  he  obtained  an  order 
“ to  be  created  Doctor  of  Phyfick,  which 
being  done  to  his  mind  (whereby  he  gained 
“ the  ill-will  of  fome  of  his  friends),  he  went 
“ into  France  again,  having  made  a copy  of 
f*  verfes  on  Oliver’s  death.” 

I 

This  is  no  favourable  reprefentation,  yet 
even  in  this  not  much  wrong  can  be  difco- 
vered.  How  far  he  complied  with  the  men 
in  power,  is  to  be  enquired  before  he  can  be 
blamed.  It  is  not  faid  that  he  told  them  any 
fecrets,  or  affifted  them  by  intelligence,  or 
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any  other  ad.  If  he  only  promifed  to  be 
quiet,  that  they  in  whofe  hands  he  was  might 
free  him  from  confinement,  he  did  what  no 
law  of  fociety  prohibits.  ' 


The  man  whofe  mifcarriage  in  a juft  caufe 
has  put  him  In  the  power  of  his  enemy  may, 
without  any  violation  of  his  integrity,  regain 
his  liberty,  or  preferve  his  life,  by  a promife 
of  neutrality;  for  the  ftipulatloii  gives  the 
enemy  nothing  which  he  had  not  before ; 
the  neutrality  of  a captive  may  be  always 
fecured  by  his  Imprifonment  or  death.  He 
that  is  at  the  difpofal  of  another,  may  not 
promife  to  aid  him  in  any  injurious  ad,  be- 


caufe  no  power  can  compel  adlve  obedience. 
He  may  engage  to  do  nothing,  but  not  to 
do  ill. 


There  Is  reafon  to  think  that  Cowley  pro- 
mlfed  little.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  com- 
pliance gained  him  confidence  enough  to  be 
trufted  without  fecurity,  for  the  bond  of  his 
bail  was  never  cancelled ; not  that  it  made 
him  think  himfelf  lecure,  for  at  that  diflb- 
lution  of  government,  which  followed  the 
death  of  Qliver,  he  returned  into  prance, 
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where  he  refumed  his  former  ftation,  and 
ftaid  till  the  Reftoration. 

“ He  continued,”  fays  his  biographer, 
**  under  thefe  bonds  till  the  general  deli- 
“ verance it  is  therefore  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  he  did  not  go  to  France,  and  a£l  again 
for  the  King,  without  the  confent  of  his 
bondfman  ; that  he  did  not  Ihew  his  loyalty 
at  the  hazard  of  his  friend,  but  by  his  friend’s 
permiflion. 

Of  the  verfes  on  Oliver’s  death,  in  which 
Wood’s  I narrative  feems  to  imply  fbmething 
cncomidftick,  there  has  been  no  appearance. 
There  is  a difeourfe  concerning  his  govern- 
ment, indeed,  with  verfes  intermixed,  but 
fuch  as  certainly  gained  its  author  no  friends 
among  the  abettors  of  ufurpation. 

A do£lor  of  phyfick  however  he  was  made 
at  Oxford,  in  December  1657;  and  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Birch,  he  appears  buly  among  the  experi- 
mental philofophers  with  the  title  of  ppflor 
Cowley. 

VoL.  I.  C There 
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There  is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  that  he 
ever  attempted  pracUce ; but  his  preparatory 
ftudles  have  contributed  fomething  to  the 
honour  of  his  country.  Confidering.  Botany 
as  neceflary  to  a phyfician,  -he  retired  into 
Kent  to  gather  plants ; and  as  the  predomi- 
nance of  a favourite  ftudy  affefls  all  fubordi- 
nate  operations  of  the  intellect,  Botany  in, 
the  mind  of  Cowley  turned  into  poetry.  He 
compofed  in  Latin  feveral  books  on  Plants, 
of  which  the  firfl:  and  fecond  difplay  the  qua- 
lities of  Herbs,  in  elegiac  verfe  ; the  third 
aiid  fourth  the  beauties  of  Flowers  in  various 
meafures;  and  in  the  fifth  and  fixth,  the 
ufes  of  Trees  in  heroick  numbers. 

At  the  fame  time  were  produced  from  the 
fame  univerfity,  the  two  great  Poets,  Cow- 
ley and  Milton,  of  difiimilar  genius,  of  op- 
pofite  principles;  but  concurring  in  the 
cultivation  of  Latin  poetry,  .in  which  the 
Englifti,  till  their  works  and  May’s  poem 
appeared,  feemed  unable  to  conteft  the 
palm  with  any  other  of  the  lettered  na- 
tions. 
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If  the  Latin  performances  of  Cowley  and 
Milton  be  compared,  for  May  I hold  to  be 
fuperior  to  both,  the  advantage  feems  to  lie 
on  the  fide  of  Cowley.  Milton  is  generally 
content  to  exprefs  the  thoughts  of  the  an- 
cients in  their  language ; Cowley,  without 
' much  lofs  of  purity  or  elegance,  accommo- 
dates the  didlion  of  Rome  to  his  own  con- 
ceptions. 

At  the  Reftoration,  after  all  the  diligence 
of  his  long  fervlce,  and  with  confcloufnefs 
not  only  of  the.  merit  of  fidelity,  but  of  the 
dignity  of  great  abilities,  he  naturally  ex- 
pelled ample  preferments ; and,  that  he 
might  not  be  forgotten  by  his  own  fault, 
wrote  a Song  of  Triumph.  But  this  was  a 
time  of  fuch  general  hope,  that  great  num- 
bers were  inevitably  difappointed  ; and  Cow- 
ley found  his  reward  very  tedioufly  delayed. 
He  had  been  promlfed  by  both  Charles  the 
firft  and  fecond  the  Mafterfliip  of  the  Savoy  ; 
but  “ he  loft  it,”  fays  Wood,  “ by  certain 
“ perfons,  enemies  to  the  Mufes.” 
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Tlie  negledl  of  the  court  was  not  his  only 
mortification  ; having,  by  fuch  alteration  as 
he  thought  proper,  fitted  his  old  Comedy  of 
the  Guardian  for  the  ftage,  he  produced  it 
to  the  publick  under  the  title  of  the  “ Cutter 
“ of  Coleman-llreet.”  It  was  treated  on  the 
flnge  with  great  feverity,  and  was  afterwards 
cenfured  as  a fatire  on  the  king’s  party. 

Mr.  Dryden,  who  went  with  Mr.  Sprat  to 
the  firft  exhibition,  related  to  Mr.  Dennis, 
“ that  when  they  told  Cowley  how  little  fa- 
“ vour  had  been  (hewn  him,  he  received  the 
“ news  of  his  ill  fuccefs,  not  with  fo  much 
“ f.rmnefs  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
“ fo  great  a man.” 

What  firmncfs  they  expected,  or  what 
wcaknefs  Cowley  difeovered,  cannot  be 
known.  Me  that  indies  his  end  will  never 
be  as  much  plcafed  as  he  that  attains  it,  even 
when  he  can  impute  no  part  of  his  failure 
to  himfelf ; and  when  the  end  is  to  pleafe 
the  multitude,  no  man  perhaps  has  a righ.t, 
in  things  admitting  of  gradation  and  com- 
parifon,  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  his 
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judges,  and  totally  to  exclude  diffidence  and 
fhame  by  a haughty  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
excellence. 

For  the  rejeftion  of  this  play,  It  is  difficult 
now  to  find  the  reafon  : it  certainly  has,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  the  power  of  fixing  atten- 
' tioii  and  exciting  merriment.  From  the 
charge  of  difafFedlion  he  exculpates  himfelf 
In  his  preface,  by  obferving  how  unlikely  It 
is  that,  having  followed  the  royal  family 
through  all  their  diftrefles,  he  fhould  chufe 
the  time  of  their  reftoratlon  to  begin  a 
quarrel  with  them.”  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  Theatrical  Regifter  of  Downes  the 
prompter,  to  have  been  popularly  confidered 
as  a fatire  on  the  royalifts. 

That  he  might  fhorten  this  tedious  fuf- 
penfe,  he  publifhed  his  pretenfions  and  his 
difcontent,  in  an  ode  called  The  Com- 
‘‘  plaint in  which  he  ftyles  himfelf  the 
melancholy  Cowley.  This  met  with  the  ufual 
fortune  of  complaints,  and  feems  to  have  ex- 
cited more  contempt  than  pity. 
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Thefe  unlucky  Incidents  are  brought,  ma- 
llcloufly  enough,  together  in  fome  ftanzas, 
written  about  that  time,  on  the  choice  of  a 
laureat ; a mode  of  fatirc,  by  which,  fince  it 
was  firft  introduced  by  Suckling,  perhaps 
every  generation  of  poets  has  been  teazed  : 

Savoy-mifling  Cowley  came  into  the  court. 
Making  apologies  for  his  bad  play  ; 

Every  one  gave  him  fo  good  a report. 

That  Apollo  gave  heed  to  all  he  could  fay  : 
Nor  would  he  have  had,  ’tis  thought,  a rebuke, 
Unlcfs  he  had  done  fome  notable  folly  ; 

Writ  verfes  unjuftly  in  praife  of  Sam  Tuke, 

Or  printed  his  pitiful  Melancholy. 

Ills  vehement  defire  of  retirement  now 
came  again  upon  him.  “ Not  finding,”  fays 
the  morofe  Wood,  “ that  preferment  con- 
“ ferred  upon  him  which  he  expe6ted,  while 
“ others  for  their  money  carried  away  moft 
places,  he  retired  dlfcontented  into  Sur- 


“ He  was  now,”  fays  the  courtly  Sprat, 
weary  of  the  vexations  and  formalities  of 
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“ an  aftive  condition.  He  had  been  perplexed 
**  with  a long  compliance  to  foreign  man- 
**  ners.  He  was  fatlated  with  the  arts  of  a 
court ; which  fort  of  life,  though  his  vlr- 
“ tue  made  it  innocent  to  him,  yet  nothing 
“ could  make  it  quiet.  Thole  were  the 
“ reafons  that  moved  him  to  follow  the  vlo- 
lent  inclination  of  his  own  mind,  which, 
**  in  the  greateft  throng  of  his  former  bufi- 
“ nefs,  had  ilill  called  upon  him,  and  re- 
“ prefented  to  him  the  true  delights  of  foil- 
“ tary  ftudles,  of  temperate  pleafures,  and  a 
**  moderate  revenue  below  the  malice  and 
flatteries  of  fortune.” 


So  differently  are  things  feen,  and  fo  dif- 
ferently are  they  Ihown  ; but  afllons  are 
vifible,  though  motives  are  fecret.  Cowley 
certainly  retired ; firft  to  Barn-elms,  and 
aftervi’ards  to  Chertfey,  in  Surrey.  He  feems, 
however,  to  have  loft  part  of  his  dread  of 
the  6um  of  men.  He  thought  himfelf  now 
fafe  enough  from  intrufion,  without  the  de- 
fence of  mountains  and  oceans  ; and,  inftead^^^^^^ 
of  feeklng  fhelter  in  America,  wifely  went 
only  fo  far  from  the  buftle  of  life  as  that 
might  eafily  find  his  way  back,  when  foli-^ 
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tilde  ftiould  grow  tedious.  His  retreat  was 
at  firft  but  flenderly  accommodated ; yet  he 
foon  obtained,  by  the  intereft  of  the  Earl  of 
St.  Albans  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  fuch 
a leafe  of  the  Queen’s  lands  as  afforded  him 
an  ample  income. 

By  the  lover  of  virtue  and  of  wit  it  will 
be  follcitoufly  afked,  if  he  now  was  happy. 
Let  them  perufe  one  of  his  letters  acciden- 
tally preferved  by  Peck,  which  I recommend 
to  the  confideratlon  of  all  that  may  hereaftcf 
pant  for  folitude, 

“ To  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat. 

“ Chertfey,  21  May,  1665. 

The  firfl  nlghf  that  I came  hither  I 
“ caught  fo  great  a cold,  with  a defluxion  of 
“ rheum,  as  made  me  keep  my  chamber  ten 
days.  And,  two  after,  had  fuch  a bruife 
“ on  my  ribs  with  a fall,  that  I am  yet  un- 
“ able  to  move  or  turn  myfelf  In  my  bed, 
“ This  is  my  perfonal  fortune  here  to  begin 
with.  And,  beiides,  I can  get  no  money 
ff  from  my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows 
4 . “ eaten 
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“ eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle  put  In  by 
“ my  neighbours.  What  this  fignifies,  or 
“ may  come  to  in  time,  God  knows  ; if  it 
be  ominous,  it  can  end  in  nothing  lefs 
“ than  hanging.  Another  misfortune  has 
been,  and  ft  ranger  than  all  the  reft,  that 
“ you  have  broke  your  word  with  me,  and 
“ failed  to  come,  even  though  you  told  Mr. 
“ Bois  that  you  would.  This  is  what  they^ 
“ call  Monflri  Jimile.  I do  hope  to  recover 
“ my  late  hurt.fo  farre  within  five  or  fix 
days  (though  it  be  uncertain  yet  whether 
“ I (hall  ever  recover  it)  as  to  walk  about 
“ again.  And  then,  methinks,  you  and  I 
and  the  Dean  might  be  very  merry  upon^ 
**  S.  Anne’s  Hill.  You  might  very  conve- 
niently  come  hither  the  way  of  Hampton 
“ Town,  lying  there  one  night.  I write  this 
“ in  pain,  and  can  fay  no  more:  Verbum 
fapientiJ" 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleafure  or 
fuffer  the  uneafinefs  of  folitude ; for  he 
died  at  the  Porch-houfe  * in  Chertfey  in  166^, 
in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

♦ Now  in  the  pofieJlion  of  Mr.  plarVc,  Alderman  of 
Lonjon. 

He 
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He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  near 
Ghaucer  and  Spenfer  ; and  king  Charles  pro- 
nounced, **  That  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a 
**  better  man  behind  him  in  England.”  He 
is  reprefented  by  Dr.  Sprat  as  the  moft  ami- 
able of  mankind  ; and  this  pofthumous  pralfe 
may  be  fafely  credited,  as  it  has  never  been 
contraditfted  by  envy  or  by  fadlion. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  memorials  which 
I have  been  able  to  add  to  the  narrative  of 
Dr.  Sprat ; who,  writing  when  the  feuds  of 
tlie  civil  war  were  yet  recent,  and  the  minds' 
of  either  party  eafily  irritated,  was  obliged  to 
pafs  over  many  tranfa<ftions  in  general  ex- 
preflions,  and  to  leave  curlofity  often  un- 
I'atisfied.  What  he  did  not  tell,  cannot 
however  now  be  known.  I muft  therefore 
recommend  the  perufal  of  his  work,  to  which 
my  narration  can  be  confidered  only  as  a flenr 
dcr  fupplement. 
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COWLEY,  like  other  poets  who  have 
written  with  narrow  views,  and,  inftead  of 
tracing  intelledual  pleafure  to  its  natural 
fources  in  the  mind  of  man,  paid  their  court 
to  temporary  prejudices,  has  been  at  one  time- 
too  much  praifed,  and  too  much  negledled  at 
another. 

Wit,  like  all  other  things  fubje£l  by  their 
nature  to  the  choice  of  man,  has  its  changes 
and  falhions,  and  at  different  times  takes 
different  forms.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth  century  appeared  a race  of  wri- 
ters that  may  be  termed  the  metaphyffcal 
poets ; of  whom,  in  a crltlclfm  on  the  works 
of  Cowley,  the  lafl:  of  the  race,  it  is  not  im- 
proper to  give  fome  account. 

The  metaphyffcal  poets  were  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  ffiew  their  learning  was  their 
whole  endeavour;  but,  unluckily  refolving 
to  fliew  it  in  rhyme,  inftead  of  writing  poe- 
try, they  only  wrote  verfes,  and  very  often 
fuch  verfes  as  ftood  the  trial  of  the  finger 
jaetter  than  of  the  ear ; for  the  modulation 
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was  fo  Imperfeifl,  that  they  were  only  found 
to  be  verfes  by  counting  the  fyllables. 

If  the  father  of  criticlfm  has  rightly  deno- 
minated poetry  an  imitative 

art,  thefe  writers  will,  without  great  wrong, 
lofe  their  right  to  the  name  of  poets  ; for 
they  cannot  be  faid  to  have  imitated  any 
thing ; they  neither  copied  nature  nor  life ; 
neither  painted  the  forms  of  matter,  nor  re- 
prefented  the  operations  of  intelledl. 

Thofe  however  who  deny  them  to  be 
poets,  allow  them  to  be  wits,  Dryden  con- 
fefles  of  hirafclf  and  his  contemporaries,  that 
they  fall  below  Donne  in  wit,  but  maintains 
that  they  furpafs  him  in  poetry. 

If  Wit  be  well  defcribed  by  Pope,  as 
being,  “ that  which  has  been  often  thought, 
“ but  was  never  before  fo  well  exprefled,” 
they  certainly  never  attained,  nor  ever  fought 
it ; for  they  endeavoured  to  be  lingular  in 
their  thoughts,  and  w^ere  carelefs  of  their 
diclion.  But  Pope’s  account  of  wit  is  un- 
doubtedly erroneous : he  deprefles  it  belo.w 
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its  natural  dignity,  and  reduces  It  from 
ftrength  of  thought  to  happinefs  of  language. 

If  by  a more  noble  and  more  adequate 
conception  that  be  confidered  as  Wit,  »which 
Is  at  once  natural  and  new,  that  which, 
though,  not  obvious,  is,  upon  its  firft  pro- 
duftion,  acknowledged  to  be  juft ; if  it  be 
that,  which  he  that  never  found  it,  wonders 
how  he  miffed  ; to  wit  of  this  kind  the  me- 
taphyfical  poets  have  feldom  rifen.  Their 
thoughts  are  often  new,  but  feldom  natural ; 
they  are  not  obvious,  but  neither  are  they 
juft;  and  the  reader,  far  from  wondering 
that  he  miffed  them,  wonders  more  fre- 
quently by  what  perverfenefs  of  induftry  they 
were  ever  found. 

. But  Wit,  abftrafted  from  its  effefts  upon 

t 

the  hearer,  may  be  more  rigoroufly  and  phi- 
lofophically  confidered  as  a kind  of  dlfcordia 
concors  ; a combination  .of  dlflimilar  images, 
or  dllboyery  of  occult  refemblances  in  things 
apparently  unlike.  Of  wit,  thus  defined, 
they  have  more  than  enough.  The  moft 
lieterogeneous  ideas  are  yoked  by  violence 
together  ; nature  and  art  are  ranfacked  for 

illuftrations,. 
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illuftrations,  comparifons,  and  allufions ; 
their  learning  inftrufts,  and  their  fubtilty 
furprifes ; but  the  reader  commonly  thinks 
his  improvement  dearly  bought,  and,  though 
he  fometimes  admires,  is  feldom  pleated. 

From  this  account  of  their  compofitlons  it: 
will  be  readily  inferred,  that  they  were  not 
fuccefsful  in  reprefentlng  or  moving  the  af- 
fections. As  they  were  wholly  employed  on 
, fomething  unexpected  and  furprifing,  they 
had  no  regard  to  that  uniformity  of  fentiment 
which  enables  us  to  conceive  and  to  excite 
the  pains  and  the  pleafure  of  other  minds  : 
they  never  enquired  what,  on  any  occafion, 
they  Ihould  have  faid  or  done ; but  wrote  ra- 
ther as  beholders  than  partakers  of  human 
nature ; as  Beings  looking  upon  good  and 
evil,  impaffive  and  at  leifure  ; as  Epicurean 
deities  making  remarks  on  the  aCtions  of  men, 
and  the  vlclffitudes  of  life,  without  intereft 
and  without  emotion.  Their  courtlhlp  was 
void  of  fondnefs,  and  their  lamentation  of 
Ibrrow.  Their  wilh  was  only  to  fay  what 
they  hoped  had  been  never  faid  before. 
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Nor  was  the  fubllme  more  withia  their 
reach,  than  tlie  pathetlck  ; for  they  never  at- 
tempted . that  comprehenfion  and  expanfe  of 
thought  which  at  once  fills  the  whole  mind, 
and  of  which  the  firft  effeft  is  fudden  afto- 
nifhment,  and ' the  fecond  rational  admira- 
tion. Sublimity  is  produced  by  aggregation^ 
and  littlenefs  by  difperfion.  Great  thoughts 
are  always  general,  and  confift  in  pofitions 
not  limited  by  exceptions,  and  in  defcriptions 
not  defcending  to  minutenefs.  It  is  with 
great  propriety  that  Subtlety,  which  in  iu 
original  import  means  exility  of  particles, 
taken  in  its  metaphorical  meaning  for  nicety 
of  diftlndlion.  Thofe  writers  who  lay  on  the 
watch  for  novelty  could  have  little  hope  of 
greatnefs ; for  great  things  cannot  have  ef- 
caped  former  obfervation.  Their  attempts 
were  always  analytick ; they  broke  every 
image  into  fragments ; and  could  no  more 
reprefent,  by  their  flender  conceits  and  la- 
boured particularities,  the  profpedls  of  na- 
ture, or  the  fcenes  of  life,  than  he,  w'ho 
differs  a fuiirbeam  with  a prifm,  can  exhibit 
the  wide  effulgence  of  a fummer  rioon. 

z " What 
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What  they  wanted  however  of  the  fublhne, 
they  endeavoured  to  fupply  by  hyperbole ; 
their  amplification  had  no  limits ; they  left 
not  only  reafon  but  fancy  behind  them  ; and 
produced  combinations  of  confufed  magnifi- 
cence, that  not  only  could  not  be  credited, 
but  could  not>be  imagined. 

Yet  great  labour,  dire(fled  by  great  abill- 
, ties,  is  never  wholly  loft  : if  they  frequently 
threw  away  their  wit  upon  falfe  conceits, 
they  llkewife  fometimes  ftruck  out  unex- 
pected truth : if  their  conceits  were  far- 
fetched, they  were  often  worth  the  carriage. 
To  write  on.  their  plan,  it  was  at  leaft  necef- 
fary  to  read  and  think.  No  man  could  be 
born  a metaphyfical  poet,  nor  afliime  the 
dignity  of  a writer,  by  defcriptlons  copied 
from  defcriptlons,  by  Imitations  borrowed 
from  Imitations,  by  traditional  imagery,  and 
hereditary  fimilies,  by  readincfs  of  rhyme, 
and  volubility  of  fyllables. 

In  perufing  the  works  of  this  race  of  au- 
thors, the  mind  is  exercifed  either  by  recol- 
lection or  inquiry ; either  fomething  already 

learned 
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learned  is  to  be  retrieved,  or  fomething  new 
is  to  be  examined.  If  their  greatnefs  feldom 
elevates,  their  acutenefs  often  furprlfes ; if 
the  imagination  is  not  always  gratified,  at 
lead  the  powers  of  refle(£i:ion  and  comparlfbn 
are  employed ; and  in  the  mafs  of  materials 
which  ingenious  abfurdlty  has  thrown  toge- 
ther, genuine  wit  and  ufeful  knowledge  may 
be  fbmetimes  found,  buried  perhaps  In  grofT- 
nefs  of  expreflion,  but  ufeful  to  thofe  who 

* 

know  their  value ; and  fuch  as,  when  they 
are  expanded  to  perfpicuity,  and  polifhed  to 
elegance,  may  give  luftre  to  works  which 
have  more  propriety,  though  lefs  copioufnefs 
of  fentiment. 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I believe, 
borrowed  from  Marino  and  his  followers, 
had  been  recommended  by  the  example  of 
Donne,  a man  of  very  extenfive  and  various 
knowledge;  and  by  Jonfon,  whofe  manner 
refcmbled  that  of  Donne  more  in  the  rugged - 
nefs  of  his  lines  than  in  the  caft  of  his  len- 
timents. 

When  their  reputation  was  high,  they  had 
undoubtedly  more  imitators,  than  time  has 

Voi..  I.  ^ D left 
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left  behind.  Their  immediate  fucceflbrs,  of 
whom  any  remembrai^ce  can  be  faid  to  re- 
ma’m,  were  Suckling,  Waller,  Denham,  Cow- 
ley, Clelveland,  and  Milton.  Denham  and 
Waller  fought  another  way  to  fame,  by  im- 
proving the  harmony  of  our  numbers.  !Mil- 
ton  tried  the  metaphylick  ftile  only  in  his 
lines  upon  Hobfon  the  Carrier.  Cowley 
adopted  it,  ^ and  excelled  his  predeceflbrs, 
having  as  much  fentiment,  and  more  mufick. 
Suckling  neither  improved  verfification,  nor 
abounded  in  conceits.  The  filhionable  ftyle 
remained  chiefly  with  Cowley;  Suckling  could 
not  reach  it,  and  Milton  difdained  it. 

Critical  Remarks  are  not  eafily  under- 
flood  without  examples ; and  I have  therefore 
collected  inftances  of  the  inodes  of  writing  by 
Avhlch  this  fpecles  of  poets,  for  poets  they 
were  called  by  themfelves  and  their  admirers, 
w'as  eminently  diftinguilhed. 

A S the  authors  of  this  race  were  perhaps 
more  defirous  of  being  admired  than 
underftood,  they  fometimes  drew  their  con- 
ceits from  recedes  of  learning  not  very  much 

fre- 
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frequented  by  common  readers  of  poetry, 
'i^hus  Cowley  on  Knowledge  : 


The  facred  tree  midft  the  fair  orchard  grew  ; 
The  phoenix  Truth  did  on  it  reft. 

And  built  his  perfum'd  neft. 

That  right  Porphyrian  tree  which  did  true  lo- 
gick  fliew. 

Each  leaf  did  learned  notions  give. 

And  th*  apples  were  demonftratj^vc  : 

So  clear  their  colour  and  divine. 

The  very  lhade  they  caft  did  other  lights  out- 
fiiine. 


On  Anacreon  continuing  a lover  in  his  old 
age: 

Love  was  with  thy  life  entwined, 

Clofe  as  heat  with  fire  is  join’d, 

A powerful  brand  prefcrib’d  the  date 
Of  thine,  like  Meleager’s  fate. 

Th’  antiperiftafis  of  age 
More  enflam’d  thy  amorous  rage. 

In  the  following  verfes  we  have  an  alludon 
to  a Rabbinical  opinion  concerning  Manna  : 

Variety  I aft  'not : give  me  one 
To  live  perpetually  upon. 

The  perfon  Love  does  to  us  fit, 

- Like  manna,  has  the  tafte  of  all  in  it. 

D 2 
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/ 

Thus  Donne  (hews  his  raedlchial  knowledge 
in  fome  encomiaftick  verfes  : 

' In  every  thing  there  naturally  grows 
A Balfamum  to  keep  it  frelh  and  new. 

If  'twere  not  injur’d  by  extriniique  blows; 
Your  youth  and  beauty  are  this  balm  in  you. 

But  you,  of  learning  and  religion. 

And  virtue  and  fuch  ingredients,  have  made 
A mithrWate,  whofe  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures  what  can  be  done  or  faid. 

Though  the  following  lines  of  Donne,  on 
the  laft  night  of  the  year,  have  fometbing 
in  them  too  fcholaftick,  they  are  not  inele- 
gant : , ^ . 

This  twilight  of  two  years,  not  paft  nor  next. 
Some  emblem  is  of  me,  or  I of  this,  • 

Who,  metew-like,  of  fluff  and  form  perpkxt, 
Whofe  what  and  where,  in  difputation  is. 

If  I fliQuld  call  me  any  thing,  fliould  mifs. 

I fum  the  years  and  me,  and  find  me  not 
Debtor  to  th’  old,  nor  creditor  to  th’  new. 
That  cannot  fay,  my  thanks  I have  forgot, 

Nor  truft  I this  with  hopes  j and  yet  fcarce  true 
This  bravery  is,  flnee  tlrefe  times  flicw’d  me 
you.  _ _ Donne. 
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Yet  more  abftrufe  and  profound  is  Dome's 
rcfleftion  upon  Man  as  a Microcofm  : 

If  men  be  worlds,  there  is  in  every  one 
Something  to  anfwer  in  fome  proportion 
All  the  world’s  riches : and  in  good  men,  this 
Virtue,  our  form’s  form,  and  our  foul’s  foul  is. 

thoughts  fo  far-fetched,  as  to  be  not 
only  unexpefled,  but  unnatural,  all  their 
'books  are  full. 

To  a Lady,  who  wrote  poefies  for  rings. 

They,  who  above  do  various  circles  find, 

' Say,  like  a ring  th’  asquator  heaven  docs  bind. 
When  heaven  fliall  be  adorn’d  by  thee, 

(Which  then  more  heaven  than  ’tis,  will  be) 

’Tis  thou  muft  write  the  poefy  there. 

Few  it  wanteth  one  as  yet. 

Though  the  fun  pafs  through ’t  twice  a year. 

The  fun,  which  is  efteem’d  the  god  of  wit. 

Cowley. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  rdfed 
about  identity  in  phlloibphy,  are  by  Cowley 
with  ftill  more  perplexity  applied  to  Love  : 

Five  years  (fays  ftory)  I lov’d  you, 

For  which  you  call  me  mofl  ioconftant  now ; 
Pardon  me,  madam,  you  miftake  the  man ; 
for  I am  not  the  fame  that  1 was  then  ; 
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No  flcfh  is  now  the  fame  'twas  then  in  me. 

And  that  my  mind  is  chang'd  yourfclf  may  fee. 

The  fanie  thoughts  to  retain  ftill,  and  intents. 
Were  more  inconftant  far ; for  accidents 
Muft  of  all  things  moft  ftrangely  ■ inconftant 
prove. 

If  from  one  fubjedt  they  t’  another  move  : 

My  members  then,  the  father  mernbers  were  " 
From  whenee  thefe  take  their  birth,  which  now 

• I t * 

are  here. 

If  then  this  body  love  what  th’  other  did, 
’Twere  inceft,  which  by  nature  is  forbid. 

The  love  of  different  women  is,  in  geo- 
graphical poetry,  compared  to  travel  through 
diflFerent  countries : • ’ • 

i 

Haft  thou  not  found,  each  woman’s  breaft 
(The  land  where  thou  haft  travelled)  ^ 
Either  by  favages  pofleft;  ■ 

Or  wild,  and  uninhabited  ? 

What  joy  could’ft  take,  or  what  repofe, 

In  countries  fo  uncivilis’d  as  thofe  ? 

Lull,  the  fcorching  dog-ftar,  here 
Rages  with  immoderate  heat  j 
Whilft  Pride,  the  rugged  Ntwrthern  Bear, 

|q  others  makes  the  cold  too  great, 

Ahd 
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And  where  thefe  'are  temperate  known. 

The  foil  ’3  all  barren  fand,  or  rocky  Hone. 

Cowley. 

A lover,  burnt  up  by  his  affeftion,  is  com- 
pared to  Egypt : 

’ The  fate  of  Egypt  I fullain. 

And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain. 

From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear ; 

But  all  my  too  much  moifture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below. 

Cowley. 

The  lover  fuppofes  his  lady  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  laws  of  augury  and  rites  of 
iacrilice : 

And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I fear, 

Will  ominous  to  her  appear  : . 

> When  found  in  every  other  part. 

Her  facrifice  is  found  without  an  heart. 

For  the  laft  tempeft  of  my  death 
Shall  ligh  out  that  too,  with  my  breath. 

That  the  chaos  was  harmonifed,  has  been 
recited  of  old;  but  whence  the  different 
founds-  arofo,  remained  for  a modern  to  dif- 
cover : • 

Th’  ungovern’d  parts  no  correfpondence  knew, 

~ An  artlefs  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew; 

D 4 Till 
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Till  they  to  number  and  fixt  rules  were  brought. 
Water  and  air  he  for  the  Tenor  chofe, 

Earth  made  the  Bafe,  the  Treble  flame  arofe. 

Cowley. 

The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  great 
poetical  account ; but  Donne  has  extended 
them  into  worlds.  If  the  lines  are  not  eafily 
underftood,  they  may  be  read  again. 

On  a round  ball 

A workman,  that  hath  copies  by,  can  lay 
An  Europe,  Afric,  and  an  Alia, 

And  quickly  make  that,  which  was  nothing,  all. 
So  doth  each  tear. 

Which  thee  doth  wear, 

A globe,  yea  world,  by  that  impreffion  grow. 
Till  thy  tears  mixt  with  mine  do  overflow 
This  world,  by  waters  fent  from  thee  my  heaven 
diflblved  fo. 

On  reading  the  following  lines,  the  reader 
may  perhaps  cry  out — Conjufion  worfe  con- 
founded. 

Here  lies  a flic  fun,  and  a he  moon  here. 

She  gives  the  beft  light  to  his  fpherc, 

Or  each  is  both,  and  all,  and  fo 
They  unto  one  another  nothing  owe. 

Dojoin. 

Who 
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Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  rh'at 
a good  man  is  a telefcopc  ? ' • ' 

Though  God  be  our  true  glafs,  through  which 
we  fee 

All,  fiace  the  being  of  all  things  is  he. 

Yet  are  the  trunks,  which  do  to  us  derive 
Things,  in  proportion  fit,  by  perfpedtive 
Deeds  of  good  men;  for  by  their  living  here, 
Virtues,  indeed  remote,  feem  to  be  near. 

Who  would  imagine  it  poflible  that  In  a 
very  few  lines  fo  many  remote  ideas  could 
brought  together : 

Since  ’tis  my  doom.  Love’s  underfhrieve. 

Why  this  reprieve  ? 

Why  doth  my  She  Advowfon  fly 
Incumbency  ? 

To  fell  thyfclf  doft  thou  intend 
By  candle’s  end. 

And  hold  the  contrail  thus  in  doubt. 

Life’s  taper  out  ? i 

Think  but  how  foon  the  market  fails. 

Your  fex  lives  fafter  than  the  males; 

As  if  to  meafure  age’s  fpan, 

The  fober  Julian  were  th’ account  of  man, 
W'hilft  you  live  by  the  fleet  Gregorian. 

Cleiveland. 


OF 
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/^F  enormous  and  dlfgufting  hyberbolcs, 
thefe  may  be  examples : 

By  every  wind,  that  comes  this  way, 

/ Send  me  at  lead  a figh  or  two. 

Such  and  fo  many  I’ll  repay 
As  lhall  themfelves  make  winds  to' get  to  you. 

CoWLliY. 

In  tears  I’ll  wafte  thefe  eyes,  • 

By  Love  fo  vainly  fed ; 

So  luft  of  old  the  Deluge  puniflicd. 

COWLEV, 

All  arm’d  in  brafs,  the  richeft  drefs  of  war, 

(A  diftpal  glorious  fight)  he  flione  afar. 

The  fun  himfelf  darted  with  fudden  fright, 

To  fee  his  beams  return  fo  dil'mal  bright. 

Cowley, 

An  univerfal  confternatlon  : 

His  bloody  eyes  he  hurls  round,  his  diarp  paws 
Tear  up  the  ground ; then  runs  he  wild  a.bout. 
Ladling  his  angry  tail  and  roaring  out. 

Beads  creep  into  their  dens,  and  tremble  there ; 
Trees,  though  no  wind  is  dirring,  diake  with 
fear;,.  j 

Silence  and  horrour  fill  the  place  around  ; 

Echo  itfelf  dares  fcarce  repeat  the  found. 

. Cowley. 

THEIK. 
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I^HEIR  fictions  were  often  violent  and 
unnatural. 

Of  his  Miftrefs  bathing : 

The  filh  around  her  crowded,  as  they  do 
To  the  falfe  light  that  treacherous  fifliers  fhew. 
And  all  with  as  much  eafe  might  taken  be, 

As  Ihe  at  firll  took  me : 

For  ne'er  did  light  fo  clear 
Among  the  waves  appear. 

Though  every  night  the  fun  himfclf  fet  there. 

Cowley. 

The  poetical  effedl  of  a Lover’s  Jiame  upon 
jglafs : 

My  name  engrav’d  herein 
Doth  contribute  my  firmnefs  to  this  glafs ; 

Which,  ever  fince  that  charm,  hath  been 
^s  bard  as  that  which  grav’d  it  was. 

Donne. 

'^HEIR  conceit^  were  fptnetimcs  flight 
* and  trifling. 

Qn  an  inconflant  woman  : 

He  enjoys  thy  calmy  funlhine  now. 

And  no  breath  flirting  hears,' 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow. 

No  fmalleft  cloud  appeals, 

5 He 
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He  fees  thee  gentle,  fair  and  gay. 

And  trufts  the  faithicfs  April  of  thy  May.  ( 

COWLEV. 


Upon  a paper  written  with  the  juice  of 
lemon,  and  read  by  the  fire  : ' 


Nothing  yet  in  thee  is  feen,  ' / 

But  when  a genial  heat  warms  thee  within, 

A new-born  wood  of  various  lines  there  grows  i 
Here  buds  an  L,  and  there  a B, 

Here  fprouts  a V,  and  there  a T,  1' 
And  all  the  flourhhing  letters  Hand  in  rows. 

Cowley. 


fhey  fought  only  for  novelty,  they  did 
not  much  enquire  whether  their  allu- 
fions  were  to  things  high  or  low,  elegant  or 
grofs ; whether  they  compared  the  little  to 
the  great,  or  the  great  to  the  little.  • 


Phyfick  and  Chirurgery  for  a Lover. 

* I 

Gently,  ah  gently,  madam,  touch 

The  wound,  which  you  yourfelf  have  made ; 
That  pain  muft  needs  be  very  much. 

Which  makes  me  of  your  hand  afraid.  , 
Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now. 

For  I too  weak  for  purgings  grow. 

Cowley. 

The 
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The  World  and  a Clock. 

Mahol,  th’  inferior  world’s  fantaftic  face, 
Through  all  the  turns  of  matter’s  maze  did  trace; 
Great  Nature’s  wcll-fct  clock  in  pieces  took ; 

On  all  the  fprings  and  fmalleft  wheels  did  look 
Of  life  and  motion ; and  with  equal  art 
Made  up  again  the  whole  of  every  part. 

COWLET. 

A coal-pit  has  not  often  found  its* poet; 
but  that  ,it  may  not  want  its  due  honour, 
Cleiveland  has'  paralleled  it  with  the  Sun ; 

The  moderate  value  of  our  guiltlefs  ore 
Makes  no  man  atheift,  and  no  woman  whore ; 
Yet  why  Ihould  hallow’d  veftal’s  facred  Ihrine 
Defcrve  more  honour  than  a flaming  mine? 

' Thefe  pregnant  wOmbs  of  heat  would  fitter  be 
Than  a few  embers,  for  a deity. 

Had  he  our  pits,  the  Perfian  would  admire 
No  fun,  but  warm ’s  devotion  at  our  fire  : 

He’d  leave  the  trotting  whipfter,  and  prefer 
Our  profound  Vulcan  ’bovc  that  waggoner. 

For  wants  .he  heat,  or  light  ? or  would  have 
ftore 

Or  both?  ’tis  here:  and  what  can  funs  give 
' more  ? 

Nay,  what  *s  the  fun  but,  in  a different  name, 

■ A coal-pit  rampant,  or  a mine  on  flame  ! 

‘ Then 
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Then  let  this  truth  reciprocally  run. 

The  fun’s  heaven’s  coalery,  and  coals  our  fun< 

Death,  a Voyage : 

No  family 

Ere  rigg’d  a foul  for  heaven’s  difcovery,  » 
With  whom  more  venturers  might  boldly  dare 
Venture  their  flakes,  with  him  in  joy  to  Ihare, 

DoNK£« 

I 

^^HEIR  thoughts  and  expreflions  were 
fometlmes  grofsiy  abfurd,  and  fuch  as  ' 
no  figures  or  licence  can  reconcile  to  the 
underftanding. 

A Lover  neither  dead  nor  alive : 

Then  down  I laid  my  head, 

* Down  on  cold  earth ; and  for  a while  was  dead. 
And  my  freed  foul  to  a flrange  fomewhere  fled : 
Ah,  fottifh  foul,  faid  I, 

When  back  to  its  cage  again  I faw  it  fly : ‘ 
Fool  to  refumc  her  broken  chain ! 

And  row  her  galley  here  again  ! 

Fool,  to  that  body  to  return 
Where  it  condemn’d  and  deflin’d  is  to  burn ! 

I 

Once  dead,  how  ,can  it  be. 

Death  Ihould  a thing  fo  plcafant  feem  to  thee. 
That  thou  fhouldfl:  come  to  live  it  o’er  again  in 
me?  Cowley* 

A Lover’s 
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A Lover’s  heart,  a hand  grenado. 


Wo  to  her  ftubborn  heart,  if  once  mbc  come 
Into  the  felf-fame  room, 

’Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within, 

Like  a grenado  ihot  into  a magazin. 

Then  ihall  Love  keep  the  aihes,  and  torn  parts. 
Of  both  our  broken  hearts  : 

Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make ; 

From  her’s  th’  allay;  from  mine,  the  metal 
take,  . r . . s - 


CoWLEV. 


The  poetical  Propagation  of  Light : 

The  Prince’s  favour  is  diffus’d  o’er  all. 

From  which  all'-  fortunes,  names,  and  nature* 
fall;  *.  ■ ■ : 

Then  from  thofe  wombs  of  flars,  the  Bride’s 
: bright  eyes,  . . . ...  . 

At  every  glance  a conftellation  flies. 

And  fowes  the  court  with  flars,  and  doth  prevent 
In  light  and  power,  the  all-ey’d  firmament : 
Firft  her  eye  kindles  other  ladies’  eyes. 

Then  from  their  beams  their  jewels  luflres  rife ; 
And  from  their  jewels  torches  do  take  fire. 

And  all  is  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  defire. 

Donne. 
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T HEY  were  in  very  little  care  to  clothe 
their  notions  with  elegance  of  drefs, 
and  therefore  mifs  the  notice  and  the  praife 
which  are, often  gained  by  thofe,  who  think 
lefs,  but  are  more  diligent  to  adorn  their 
thoughts. 

That  a miftrefs  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea 

than  in  reality,  is  by  Cowley  thus  expreffed  : 

• ( 

Thou  in  my  fancy  dofl  much  higher  ftand, 
,'Than  women  can  be  plac’d  by  Nature’s  hand ; 
And  I muft  needs,  I’m  fure^  a lofer  be. 

To  change  thee,  as  thou’rt  there,  for  very  thee. 

That  prayer  and  labour  (hould  co-operate, 
are  thus  taught  by  Donne  : ' 

In  none  but  us,  are  fuch  mlxt  engines  found. 
As  hands  of  double  office  : for  the  ground 
We  till  with  them  ; and  them  to  heaven  we 
..  ' raife; 

Who  praycrlcfs  labours,  or  without  this,  prays^ 
Doth  but  one  half,  that’s  none- 

• By  the  fame  author,  a common  tbpick, 
the  danger  of  p roc raftl nation,  is  thus  lllui- 
trated  ; 

— That  which  I ffiould  have  begun 
In  my  youth’s  morning,  now  late  muft  be  done; 
And  I,  as  giddy  travellers  muft  do. 


Which 
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Which  ftray  or  Hecp  ail  day,  and  having  loft 
Light  and  ftrength,  dark  and  tir’d  muft  then 
ride  poft. 

All  that  Man  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die ; 
the  fum  of  humanity  is  comprehended  by 
Donne  in  the  following  lines ; « 

Think  in  how  poor  a prifon  thoudidft  lie ; 

After,  enabled  but  to  fuck  and  cry. 

Think,  when  ’twas  grown  to  moft,  ’twas  a poor  - 
inn, 

A province  pack’d  up  in  two  yards  of  flcin. 

And  that  ufurp’d,  or  threaten’d  with  a rage 
Of  ficknefles,  or  their  true  mother,  age. 

But  thmk  that  death  hath  now  enfranchis’d  thee; 
Thou  haft  thy  expanfion  now,  and  liberty ; 
Think,  that  a rufty  piece  difcharg’d  i*s  flown 
In  pieces,  and  the  bullet  is  his  own. 

And  freely  flies : this  to  thy  foul  allow. 

Think  thy  fliell  broke,  think  thy  foul  hatch’d 
but  now. 


VoL.  I.  E THEY, 
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T HEY  were  fbmetimes  indelicate  and 
dilgufting.  Cowley  thus  apoftrophiles 
beauty : 

~'Thou  tyrant,  which  Icav’ft  no  man  free  ? 
Thou  fubtle  thief,  from  whom  nought  fafe  can 
be  ! 

Thou  murthercr,  which  haft  kill'd,  and  devil, 
which  would’ft  damn  me. 

Thus  he  addrelTes  his  Miftrefs  : 

Thou  who,  in  many  a propriety. 

So  truly  art  the  fun  to  me. 

Add  one  more  likenefs,  which  I’m  furc  you  can. 
And  let  me  and  my  fun  beget  a man. 

Thus  he  reprefcnts  the  meditations  of  a 
Lover : 

Though  in  thy  thoughts  fcarce  any  trafts  have 
been 

So  much  as  of  original  ftn. 

Such  charms  thy  beauty  wears  as  might 
Defires  in  dying  confeft  faints  excite. 

Thou  with  ftrange  adultery 
Doft  in  each  breaft  a brothel  keep ; 

Awake,  all  men  do  luft  for  thee. 

And  fome  enjoy  thee  when  they  fleep; 

The 
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The  true  tafte  of  Tears : 

Hither  with  cryftal  vials,  Ictvers,  come. 

And  take  my  tears,  which  are  Love’s  wine^ 
And  try  your  rniftrefs’  tears  at  home ; 

For  all  are  falfe,  that  tafte  not  juft  like  mine: 

DoKNEi 

This  is  yet  more  indelicate  : 

As  the  fweet  fweat  of  rofes  in  a ftilh 
As  that  which  frOm  chaf’d  mulk-cat’s  potes 
doth  trillj  * 

As  the  almighty  balm  of  th’  early  Eaft, 

Such  are  the  fweet  drops  of  my  rniftrefs’  breaft: 
And  on  her  neck  her  Ikin  fuch  luftre  fets^ 

They  feem  no  fweat  drops,  but  pearl  coronets  : 
Rank  fweaty  froth  thy  rniftrefs’  brow  defiles. 

Donne. 

'Y^HEiR  expreflions  fometimes  raife  hor- 
ror j when  they  intend  perhaps  to  be 
pathetic  : 

As  men  In  hell  are  from  difeafes  free. 

So  from  all  other  ills  am  I, 

Free  from  their  known  formality  r 
feut  all  pains  eminently  lie  in  thee. 

Cowley. 

E 2 THEY 
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^T^HEY  were  not  always  flritSUy  curious, 
whether  the  opinions  from  which  they 
drew  thtir  illuft rations  were  true ; it  was  ^ 
enough  that  they  were  popular.  Bacon  re- 
marks, that  fome  falfehcods  are  continued 
by  tradition,  becaufe  they  fupply  commodious 
allufions. 

It  gave  a piteous  groan,  and  fo  it  broke ; 

In  vain  it  fomething  would  have  fpoke  : 

The  love  within  too  ftrong  for’t  w'as. 

Like  poifon  put  into  a Venice-glafs. 

' Cowley. 

f N forming  dcfcriptlons,  they  looked  out 
not  for  images,  but  for  conceits.  Night 
has  been  a common  fubjcdl,  which  poets  have 
contended  to  adorn.  Drydeu’s  Night  is  well 
known  ; Donne’s  is  as  follows : 

Thou  feell  me  here  at  midnight,  now  all  reft  : 

- Time’s  dead  low-water  ; when  all  minds  diveft 
To-morrow’s  bufinefs,  when  the  labourers  have 
Such  reft  in  bed,  that  their  laft  church-yard 
grave, 

Subjeft  to  change,  will  fcarce  be  a type  of  this. 
Now  when  the  client,  whole  laft  hearing  is 
To-morrow,  fleeps ; when  the  condemned  man, 
Who  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  muftfliut  them  then 
• 2 , • Again 
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Again  by  death,  although  fad  watch  he  keep, 
Doth  praftife  dying  by  a little  fleep. 

Thou  at  this  midnight  feeft  me. 

T T muft  be  however  confefled  of  thefe  wri- 
ters,  that  if  they  are  upon  common  fubje£ts 
often  unnecefl'arily  and  unpoetically  fubtle ; 
yet  where  fcholaftlck  fpeculatlon  can  be  pro- 
perly admitted,  their  copioufnefs  and  acute- 
nefs  may  juftly  be  admired.  What  Cowley 
has  writen  upon  Hope,  Ihews  an  unequalled 
fertility  of  invention  : 

Hope,  whofe  weak  being  ruin’d  is. 

Alike  if  it  fucceed,  and  if  it  mifs ; 

Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confound. 

And  both  the  horns  of  Fate’s  dilemma  wound. 
Vain  fhadow,  which  doft  vanifli  quite. 

Both  at  full  noon  and  perfedt  night ! 

The  ftars  have  not  a poffibility 
Of  bleffing  thee ; 

If  things  then  from  their  end  we  happy  call, 
’Tis  Hope  is  the  moft  hopelefs  thing  of  all. 

Hope,  thou  bold  tafter  of  delight. 

Who,  whilft  thou  fhould’ft  but  tafte,  devour’ft 
it  quite  ! 

Thou  bring’ft  us  an  eftate,  yet  leav’ft  us  poor, 
• |iy  clogging  it  with  legacies  before  ! 

E 3 The 
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The  joys  which  wc  entire  fhould  wed, 

Come  deflower’d  virgins  to  our  bed  ; 

Good  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be, 

Sueh  mighty  cuftqm's  paid  to  thee  ; 

For  joy,  like  wine,  kept  clofc  does  better  talle  j 
If  it  take  air  before,  its  fpirits  wafte. 

To  the  following  comparifon  of  a man  that 
travels,  and  his  wife  that  flays  at  home,  with 
a pair  of  compaffes,  it  may,be  doubted  whe- 
ther abfurdity  pr  ingenuity  has  the  bettef 
claim  : 

Our  two  fouls  therefore,  which  are  one, 

Though  I muft  go,  endure  not  yet 
A breach,  but  an  expanfion, 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinnefs  beat. 

If  they  be  two,  they  are  ttvo  fo 
As  ftiff  twin-compalles  are  two. 

Thy  foul  the  fixt 'foot,  makes  no  fhow  • 

To  move,  but  doth,  if  .th’  other  do. 

And  though  it  in  the  centre  lit. 

Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam. 

It  leans,  «nd  hearkens  after  it, 

And  .grows  eredt,  as  that  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  muft 
Like 'th’ other  foot,  obliquely  run. 

Thy 
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* 

Thy  firmnefs  makes  my  circle  juft, 

' And  makes  me  end,  where  I begun. 

Donne. 

In  all  thefe  examples  it  is  apparent,  that  '• 
whatever  is -improper  or  vitious,  is  produced 
• by  a voluntary  deviation  from  nature  in  purfuit  . 
of  fomething  new  and  ftrange  ; and  that  the 
writers  fail  to  give  delight,  by  their  defire  of 
exciting  admiration. 

HAving  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a gene- 
ral rep  refen  tatlon  of  the  ftyle  and  fenti-' 

' ments  of  the  metaphyfical  poets,  it  is  now 
proper  to  exarnine  particularly  the  works  of 
’Cowley,  who  was  almoft  the  1 aft  of  that  race, 
and  undoubtedly  the  beft, 

f 

' ' 4 ^ 

His  Mifcellanies  contain  a colle^Hon  of 
fliort  cbmpofitions,  written  fome  as  they  were 
diftated  by  a mind  at  leifure,  and  fome  as 
they  were  called  forth  by  different  occafions  ; 
with  great  variety  of  ftyle  and  fentiment,  from 
burlefque  levity  to  awful  grandeun  Such  an 
aflemblage  of  diverfified  excellence  no  other 
poet  has  hitherto  afforded.  To  choofe  the 
beft,  among  many  good,  is  one  of  the  moft 
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hazardous  attempts  of  crlticlfm.  I know  not 
whether  Scaliger  hlmfelf  has  perfuaded  many 
readers  to  join  with  him  in  his  preference  of 
the  two  favourite  odes,  which  he  eftimates  in 
his  raptures  at  the  value  of  a kingdom.  I 
will  hovvever  venture  to  recommend  Cowley’s 
firft  piece,  which  ought  to  be  inferibed  To  my 
mufe^  for  want  of  which  the  fecond  couplet 
is  without  reference.  When  the  title  is  adde^, 
there  will  ftill  remain  a defedl ; for  every 
piece  ought  to  contain  in  itfelf  whatever  is  n.e- 
. ceflary  to  make  it  intelligible.  Pope  has  fome 
epitaphs  without  names ; which  are  therefore 
epitaphs  to  be  let,  occupied  indeed  for  the  pre-^. 
fent,  but  hardly  appropriated, 

The  ode  on  Wit  Is  almoft  without  a rival, 
Jt  was  about  the  time  of  Cowley  that  Wit^ 
which  had  been  till  then  ufed  for  Intelle^iorfy 
in  contradiftinftion  to  Will^  took  the  meaning, 
whatever  it  be,  which  it  now  bears, 

Of  all  the  paflages  p which  poets  have 
exemplified  their  own  precepts,  none  will  ea- 
fily  be  found  of  greater  excellence  than  that 
in  which  Cowley  condemns  exuberance  pf 
Wit  ; ^ • 

Vet 
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Yet  ’lis  not  to  adorn  and  gild  each  part. 

That  Ihews  more  cofl  than  art. 

Jewels  at  nofe  and  lips  but  ill  appear; 

Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there. 
Several  lights  will  not  be  feen. 

If  there  he  nothing  elfe  between. 

Men  doubt,  becaufe  they  ftand  fo  thick  i’th’  Iky, 

If  thofe  be  ftars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 

In  hisverfes  to  lord  Falkland,  whom  every 
man  of  hie  time  was  proud  to  praile,  there 
arc,  as  there  muft  be  in  all  Cowley’s  compofi- 
tions,  fome  ftriking  thoughts ; but  they  are 
not  well  wrought.  His  elegy  on  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  is  vigorous  and  happy,  the  feries  qf 
thoughts  is  ealy  and  natural,  and  the  conclu- 
(ion,  though  a little  weakened  by  the  intru- 
fion  of  Alexander,  is  elegant  and  forcible.  ' 

It  niay  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Elegy, 
and  in  moft  of  his  encomiaftick  poems,  he  has 
forgotten  or  neglededto  name  his  heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hervey,  there 
is  much  praife,  but  little  paflion,  a very  juft 
^pd  ample  delineation  of  fuch  virtues  as  a ftu- 

dious 
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clious  privacy  admits,  and  fuch  intellcdual 
excellence  as  a mind  not  yet  called  forth  to 
adion  can  difplay.  He  knew  how  to  diflln- 
guifli,  and  how  to  commend  the  qualities  of 
his  companion  ; but  when  he  wilhes  to  make 
us  weep,  he  forgets  to  weep  himfelf,  and 
diverts  his  forrow  by  imagining  how  his 
crown  of  bays,  if  he  had  it,  would  in 

the  fire.  It  is  the  odd  fate  of  this  thought 
to  be  worfe  for  being  true.  The  bay-leaf 
crackles  remarkably  as  it  burns  ; as  therefore 
this  property  was  not  afligned  it  by  chanoi, 
the  mind  muft  be  thought  fufficlently  at  eafe 
that  could  attend  to  fuch  minutenefs  of  phy- 
fiology.  But  the  power  of  Cowley  is  not  to 
move  the  afledions,  but  to  cxerclle  the  un-r 
derftanding. 

The  Chronicle  is  a compofition  unrivalled 
and  alone  : fuch  gaiety  of  fancy,  fuch  faci- 
lity of  exprcllion,  fuch  varied  fimllitudc, 
fuch  a fuccefTion  of  images,  and  fuch  a dance 
of  words,  it  is  vain  to  exped  except  from 
Cowley.  His  ftrength  always  appears  in  his 
agility;  h is  volatility  is  not  the  flutter  of  a 
light,  but  the  bound  of  an  elaftick  mind. 
His  levity  never  leaves  his  learning  behind 

it ; 
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it ; the  moralift,  the  poiUtlcian,  and  the  cri- 
tick,  mingle  their  influence  even  in  this  airy 
frolick  of  genius.  To  fuch  a performance 
Suckling  could  have  brought  the  gaiety,  but 
not  the  knowledge  ; Dryden  could  have  fup-- 
plied  the  knowledge,  but  not  the  gaiety. 

The  verfes  to  Davenant,  which  are  vigo- 
roufly  begun,  and  happily  concluded,  con- 
tain fome  hints  of  criticifm  very  juftly  con-' 
peived  and  happily  exprefled.  Cowley’s  cri- 
tical abilities  have  not  been  fujSiciently  ob- 
ferved  : the  few  decifions  and  remarks  which 
his  prefaces  and  his  notes  on  the  Davideis 
fupply,  were  at  that  time  acceflions  to  Eng- 
lifli  literature,  and  Ihew  fuch  Ikill  as  raifes 
pur  wifli  for  mpre  examples. 

The  lines  from  Jerfey  are  a very  curious 
and  pleafing  fpecimen  of  the  familiar  defeend- 
ing  to  the  burlefque. 

His  two  metrical  dlfquifitions  for  and 
againjl  Reafon,  are  no  mean  fpecimen  s of 
metaphyfical  poetry.  The  flanzas  again  ft 
knowledge  produce  little  convlfHon.  In  thofe 
^yhich  are  intended  tp  exalt  the  human  fa- 
culties, 
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culties,  Reafon  has  its  proper  talk  afligne4 
it ; that  of  judging,  not  of  things  revealed, 
but  of  the  reality  of  revelation.  In  the  verfes 
Reafon  is  a paflage  which  Bentley,  in  the 
only  Engliih  verfes  which  he  is  known  to 
have  written,  feems  to  have  copied,  though 
with  the  inferiority  of  an  imitator. 

The  holy  Book  like  the  eighth  fphere  does  IhiiK? 

\^'ith  thoufand  lights  of  truth  divine. 

So  numberlefs  the  liars  that  to  our  eye 
It  makes  all  but  one  galaxy  ; 

Yet  Reafon  mull  aflill  too;  for  in  feas 
So  vail  and  dangerous  as  thefe, 

Our  courfe  by  liars  above  we  cannot  know 
Without  the  compafs  too  below. 

After  this  fays  Bentley : 

> Who  travels  in  religious  jars. 

Truth  mix’d  with  error,  clouds  with  rays, 

With  Whillon  wanting  pyx  and  liars, 

In  the  wide  ocean  finks  or  llrays. 

Cowley  feems  to  have  had,  what  Milton  is^, 
believed  to  have  wanted,  the  (kill  to  hate  his 
own  performances  by  their  juft  value,  and  has 
therefore  clofed  his  Mifcellanies  with  the  ver-* 
fes  upon  Cralhavv,  which  apparently  excel 

all 
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all  that  have  gone  before  them,  and  in  which 
there  are  beauties  which  common  authors  may 
juftly  think  not  only  above  their  attainment, 

, but  above  their  ambition. 

To  the  Mifcellanies  fucceed  the  Anacreon* 
tiques^  or  paraphraftical  tranflations  of  Ibmelit- 
tle  poems,  which  pafs,  however  juftly,  under 
the  name  of  Anacreon.  Ofthofe  fongs  dedicated 
to  feftivity  and  gaiety,  in  which  even  the  mo- 
rality is  voluptuous,  and  w’hich  teach  nothing 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  prefent  day,  he  has 
given  rather  a pleafing  than  a faithful  reprefen- 
tation,  having  retained  their  fpritelinefs,  but  loft 
their  fimplicity.  TheAnacreon  of  Cowley,  like 
the  Homer  of  Pope,  has  admitted  the  decoration 
of  fome  modern  graces,  by  which  he  is  un- 
doubtedly made  more  amiable  to  common  rea- 
ders, and  perhaps.  If  they  would  honeftly  de- 
clare their  own  perceptions,  to  far  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  whom  courtefy  and  ignorance  are 
content  to  ftyle  the  Learned. 

Thele  little  pieces  will  be  found  more  fi- 
niflied  in  their  kind  than  any  other  of  Cowley’s 
works.  Thedi<ftion  (hews  nothing  of  the  mould 
of  time,  and  the  fentiments  are  at  no  great  dif- 

tance 
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tance  from  our  prefent  habitudes  of  thought. 
Real  mirth  muft  be  always  natural,  and  na- 
ture is  uniform.  Men  have  been  wife  in  very 
different  modes ; but  they  have  always  laughed 
the  fame  tvay. 

Levity  of  thought  naturally  produced  fami-* 
liarity  of  language,  and  the  familiar  part  of  lan- 
guage continues  long  the  fame : the  dialogue 
of  comedy,  when  it  is  tranferibed  from  popu- 
lar manners  and  real  life,  is  read  from  age  to 
age  with  equal  pleafure.  The  artifices  of  in- 
vcrfion,  by  which  the  eftablifhed  order  of  words 
is  changed,  or  of  innovation,  by  which  new 
words  or  new  meanings  of  words  are  intro- 
duced, is  praftifed,  not  by  thofe  who  talk  to 
be  underftood,  but  by  thofe  who  write  to  be 
admired. 

The  Anacreontlques  therefore  of  Cowley 
give  now  all  the  pleafure  which  they  ever 
gave.  If  he  was  formed  by  nature  for  one 
kind  of  writing  more  than  for  another,  his 
power  feems  to  have  been  greateft  in  the  fa- 
miliar and  the  feflive. 

The 
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The  next  clafs  of  his  poems  is  called 
Mijirefs^  of  which  it  is  not  neceflary  to  feledt 
^ any  particular  pieces  for  praife  or  cenfure* 
They  have  all  the  fame  beauties  and  faults* 
and  neatly  in  the  fame  proportion.  They 
are  written  with  exuberance  of  wit,  and  with 
copioufnefs  of  learning ; and  it  is  truly  af* 
ferted  by  Sprat,  that  the  plenitude  of  the 
writer’s  knowledge  flows  in  upon  his  page, 
fo  that  the  reader  is  commonly  furptifed  into 
fome  improvement.  But,  confidered  as  the 
verfes  of  a lover,  no  man  that  has  ever  loved 
will  much  commend  them.  They  are  nei- 
ther courtly  nor  pathetick,  have  neither  gal- 
lantry nor  fondnefs.  His  praifes  are  too  far- 
fought,  and  too  hyperbolical,  either  to  ex- 
prefs  love,  or  to  excite  it ; every  ftanza  is 
Clouded  with  darts  and  flames,  with  wounds 
and  death,  with  mingled  fpuls,  and  wdth 
broken  hearts. 

The  principal  artifice  by  wdilch  'The  MiJ* 
irefs  is  filled  with  conceits  is  very  copioully 
difplayed  by  Addifon.  Love  is  by-  Cowley, 
as  by  other  poets,  expreffed  metaphorically 
bv  flame  and  fire  ; and  that  which  is  true  of 

real 
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real  fire  is  faid  of  love,  or  figurative  fire,  the 
fame  word  in  the  fame  fentence  retaining 
both  fignifications.  Thus,  “ obferving  the 
**  cold  regard  of  his  miftrefs’s  eyes,  and  at 
“ the  fame  time  their  power  of  producing 
**  love  in  him,  he  confiders  them  as  burning- 
“ glaffes  made  of  ice.  Finding  himfclf  able 
to  live  in  the  greateft  extremities  of  love, 
“ he  concludes  the  torrid  zone  to  be  habi- 
“ table.  Upon  the  dying  of  a tree,  on  which 
he  had  cut  his  loves,  he  obferves,  that  his 
“ flames  had  burnt  up  and  withered  the 
“ tree.” 

Thefe  conceits  Addifon  calls  mixed  wit  t 
that  is,  wit  which  confifts  of  thoughts  true 
in  one  fenfe  of  the  expreffion,  and  falfe  in 
the  other.  Addifbn’s  reprefentation  is  fuf- 
ficiently  indulgent.  That  confufion  of  images 
may  entertain  for  a moment ; but  being  un- 
natural, it  foon  grows  wearifome.  Cowley 
, delighted  in  it,  as  much  as  if  he  had  invented 
it ; but,  not  to  mention  the  ancients.  He 
might  have  found  it  full-blown  in  modern 
Italy.  Thus  Sannazaro  : 

Afpice 
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» 

Afpice  quam  variis  diflrlngar  Lefbia  curis, 

Ufor,  & heu  ! ' noflro  manat  ab  igne  liquor ; 

Sum  Nilus,  fumque  .^Etna  fimul ; reftringitc 
flammas 

O lacrima,  aut  lacrimas  ebibe  flamma  meas* 

One  of  the  fevere  theologians  of  that  time 
cenfured  him  as  having  publifhed  a 'hook  of 
profane  and  lafcivious  Verfes.  From  the 
charge  of  profanenefs,  the  cohftant  tenour  of, 
his  life,  which  feems  to  have  been  eminently 
virtuous,  ,and  the  general  tendency  of  his  opi^ 
hions,  which  difeover  no  irreverence  of  reli- 
gion,  muft  defend  him  ; but  that  the  accufa- 
tion  of  lafeivioufnefs  Is  unjuft,  the  perufal  of 
his  works  will  fufficiently  evince. 

Cowley’s  Mijlrefs  has  no  power  of  feduc- 
tion  : (he- plays  round  the  head,  but  comes 

not  at  the  heart.”  Her  beauty  and  abfence, 
her  kindnefs  and  cruelty,  her  difdain  and  in- 
conftancy,  produce  no  correfpondence  of  emo- 
tion* His  poetical  account  or  the  virtues  of 
plants,  and  colours  of  flowers,  is  not  perufed 
with  more  (luggKh  frigidity.  The  compofitions 
are  fuch  as  might  have  been  wu'itten  for  pe- 
nance by  a hermit,  or  for  hire  by  a philofophi- 

VoL.  I.  ' F cal 
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cal  rhymer  who  had  only  heard  of  another 
fex ; for  they  turn  the  mind  only  on  the  writer, 
whom,  without  thinking  on  a woman  but  as 
the  fubjeft  for  a talk,  we  fometimes  efteem  as 
learned,  and  fometimes  defplfe  as  trifling,  al- 
ways admire  as  ingenious,  and  always  con- 
demn as  unnatural. 

The  Pindarique  Odes  are  now  to  be  confi- 
dered;  afpeciesofcompofitlon,  which  Cowley 
thinks  Panclrolus  might  hav^e  counted  in  bis  lijl 
of  the  inventions  ofantiquityt  andwhlchhehas 
made  a bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  recover. 

The  purpofe  with  which  he  has  para- 
phrafed  an  Olympick  and  Nemeae^n  Ode,  is 
by  hlmfelf  fufficiently. explained.  His  endea- 
vour was,  not  to  fliew  precifely  what  Pindar 
fpokoy  but  his  manner  of  [peaking.  He  was 
therefore  not  at  all  reftrained  to  his  expref- 
fions,  nor  much  to  his  fentiments  ; nothing 
' was  required  of  him,  but  not  to  write  as 
Pindar  would  not  have  written. 

Of  the  Olympick  Ode  the  beginning  is, 
1 think,  above  tlie  original  in  elegance,  and 
the  conclufion  below  it  in  flrength.  The 

( con- 
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connexion  is  fupplied  with  great  perfpiculty, 
and  the  thoughts,  which  to  a reader  of  lefs 
Ikill  feem  thrown  together  by  chance,  are 
concatenated  without  any  abruption.  Though 
the  Englilh  ode  cannot  be  called  a tranflation, 
it  may  be  very  properly  confulted  as  a com- 
mentary. 

• The  fpirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  every 
where  equally  preferved.  The  following  pret- 
ty lines  are  not  fuch  as  his  deep  mouth  was 
ufed  to  pour : 

Great  Rhea’s  fortj 
If  in  Olympus’  top  where  thoU 
Sitt’ft  to  behold  thy  facred  Ihow, 

If  tn  Alpheus’  filver  flight. 

If  in  my  verfe  thou  take  delight, 

My  verfe,  great  Rhea*s  fon,  which  is 
Lofty  as  that,  and  fmooth  as  this. 

In  the  Nemeccan  ode  the  readef  liiuft,  itl 
mere  juftice  to  Pindar,  obferve  that  whatever 
is  faid  of  the  original  new  moon^  her  tender 
forehead  and  her  horns^  is  fuperadded  by  his 
paraphraft,  whq  has  many  other  plays  of 
words  and  fancy  unfuitablc  to  the  original, 
as. 

Fa  The 
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The  table,  free  for  every  gueft. 

No  doubt  will  thee  admit. 

And  feaft  more  upon  thee,  than  thou  on  if. 

He  fometimes  extends  his  author’s  thoughts 
without  improving  them.  In  the  Olympio- 
nick  an  oath  is  mentioned  in  a (ingle  word, 
and  Cowley  fpends  three  lines  in  fwearing 
by  the  Cajlalian  Stream.  We  are  told  of 
Theron’s  bounty,  with  a hint  that  he  had 
tnemies,  which  Cowley  thus  enlarges  in 
thymlng  profe ; 

But  in  this  thanklefs  world  the  giver 
Is  envied  even  by  the  receiver ; ' 

’Tis  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  falhlon 
Rather  to  hide  than  own  the  obligation : 

Nay,  ’tis  much  worfe  than  fo  ; 

It  now  an  artifice  does  grow 
Wrongs  and  injuries  to  do. 

Left  men  (hould  think  we  owe. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a man  of  the 
firft  rank  in  learning  and  wit,  when  he  was 
dealing  out  fuch  minute  morality  in  fuch 
• feeble  diftlon,  could  imagine,  either  waking 
or  dreaming,  that  he  imitated  Pindar. 
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In  the  following  odes,  where  Cowley 
choofes  his  own  fubjefts,  he  fometimes  rifes 
to  dignity  truly  Pindarick  ; and,  if  fome  de- 
ficiencies of  language  be  forgiven,  his  ftrains 
are  fiich  as  thofe  of  the  Theban  bard  were 
to  his  contemporaries : 

. Begin  the  fong,  and  llrike  the  living  lyre : 

Lo  how  the  years  to  come,  a numerous,  and 
well-fitted  quire, 

. All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance. 

And  to  my  fong  with  fmooth  and  equal  meafufe 
dance ; 

While  the  dance  lafts,  how  long  foe’er  it  be. 
My  mufick^s  voice  fhall  bear  it  company ; 

Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown’d 
.In  the  laft  trumpet’s  dreadful  found. 

i 

After  fuch  enthufiafm j who  will  not  la- 
ment to  find  the  poet  conclude  with  lines 
like  thefe  ! 

But  flop,  my  Mufe— 

Hold  thy  Pindarick  Pegafus  clofely  in, 

Which  does  to  rage  begin — 

— ’Tis  an  unruly  and  a hard- mouth’d  horfe— 
’Twill  no  unfkilful  touch  endure,  . ' 

But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that  fits  not  fure. 

F 3 the 
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The  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  of  all 
the  writers  of  the  metaphyllcal  race,  is  that 
of  purfuing  his  thoughts  to  their  laft  rami- 
fications, by  which  he  lofes  the  grandeur  of 
generality ; for  pf  the  greateft  things  the 
parts  are  little ; what  is  little  can  be  but 
pretty,  and  by  claiming  dignity  becomes  ri- 
diculous, Thus  all  the  power  of  defcriptioii 
is  deftroyed  by  a fcrupulous  enumeration  ; 
and  the  force  of  metaphors  is  loft,  when  the 
mind  by  the  mention  of  particulars  is  turned 
more  upon  the  original  than  the  fecondary 
fenfe,  more  upon  that  from  which  the  llluf- 
tration  is  drawn  than  that  to  which  it  is 
applied, 

Of  this  we  have  a very  eminent  example 
in  the  ode  intituled  The  Mufe,^  who  goes  to 
take  the  air  in  an  Intelleftual  chariot,  to 
which  he  harrvefles  Fancy  and  Judgement, 
Wit  and  Eloquence,  Memory  and  Invention  : 
how  he  diftinguiflied  Wit  from  Fancy,  or 
how  Memory  could  properly  contribute  to 
Motion,  he  has  not  explained ; we  are  how- 
ever content  to  fuppofe  that  he  could  have 
juftified  his  own  fidion,  and  wifti  to  fee  the, 
^ Mufe 
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Mufe  begin  her  career ; but  there  is  yet  more 
to  be  done. 

Let  the  poftilion  Nature  mount,  and  let 
The  coachman  Art  be  fet ; 

And  let  the  airy  footmen,  running  all  befide. 
Make  a long  row  of  goodly  pride  *, 

Figures,  conceits,  raptures,  and  fentcnces, 

In  a well-worded  drefs. 

And  innocent  loves,  and  pleafant  truths,  and 
ufeful  lies. 

In  all  their  gaudy  liveries. 

Every  mind  is  now  dilgufted  with  this 
cumber  of  magnificence ; yet  I cannot  refufe 
myfelf  the  four  next  lines  : 

\ 

Mount,  glorious  queen,  thy  travelling  throne. 
And  bid  it  to  put  on  ; 

For  long  though  cheerful  is  the  way. 

And  life  alas  allows  but  one  ill  winter’s  day. 

In  the  fame  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of 
the  Mufe,  he  gives  her  prefcience,  or,  in 
poetical  language,  the  forefight  of  events 
hatching  in  futurity  ; but  having  once  an 
egg  in  his  mind,  he  cannot  forbear  to  fhew 
us  that  he  knows  what  an  egg  contains : 
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Thou  into  the  clofe  nefts  of  time  doft  peep. 
And  there  with  piercing  eye 

Through  the  firm  fliell  and  the  thick  white  ’ 
doft  fpy 

Years  to  come  a-forming  lie, 

Clofe  in  their  facred  fecundine  afleep. 

The  fame  thought  is  more  generally,  and 
therefore  more  poetically,  expreffed  by  Cali’- 
mir,  a writer  who  ^la^  many  of  the  beauties 
and  faults  of  Cowley  : 

Omnibus  mundi  Dgminator  horis 
Aptat  urgendas  per  inane  pennas. 

Pars  adhuc  nido  latet,  & futures 
Crefcit  in  annos. 

Cowley,  whatever  tvas  his  fubjefl,  feems 
to  have  been  carried,  by  a kind  of  deftiny,  to 
the  light  and  the  familiar,  or  to  conceits 
which  require  ftlll  more  ignoble  epithets.  A 
{laughter  in  the  Red  Sea,  new  dies  the  waters 
name ; and  England,  during  the  Civil  War, 
was  Albion  no  more,  nor  to  be  named from  white. 
It  is  furely  by  fome  fafcination  not  eafily  fur- 
mounted,  that  a writer  profefling  to  revive 
the  noblcfl  and  higheji  writing  in  "verfe^  makes 
this  addrefs  to  the  new  year  : 

Nay, 
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Nay,  if  thou  lov’ft  me,  gentle  year, 

Let  not  fo  much  as  love  be  there. 

Vain  fruitlefs  love  I mean ; for,  gentle  year. 
Although  I fear. 

There’s  of  this  caution  little  need. 

Yet,  gentle  year,  take  heed 
How  thou  doft  make 
Such  a miftake ; 

Such  love  I mean  alone 
As  by  thy  cruel  predeceflbrs  has  been  fliewn  ; 
For,  though  I have  too  much  caufe  to  doubt  it, 
1 fain  would  try,  for  once,  if  life  can  live  with- 
out it. 

The  reader  of  this  will  be  inclined  to  cry 
out  with  Prior — 

Te  CritickSy  fay. 

How  poor  to  this  was  Pindar's  Jiyle ! • 

Even  thofe  who  cannot  perhaps  find  in  the 
Ifthmian  or  Neineaean  fongs  what  Antiquity 
has  difpofed  them  to  expedt,  will  at  leaft  fee 
that  they  are  ill  reprefented  by  fuch  puny 
poetry  ; and  all  will  determine  tliat  if  this  be 
the  old  Theban  flraln,  it  is  i>ot  worthy  of 
Revival. 

To 
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To  the  difproportion  and  incongruity  of 
Cowley’s  fentiments  muft  be  added  the  un- 
certainty and  loolenefs  of  his  meafurcs.  He 
takes  the  liberty  of  ufing  in  any  place  a verfe 
of  any  length,  from  two  fyllables  to  twelve. 
The  verfes  of  Pindar  have,  as  he  obferves, 
very  little  harmony  to  a modern  ear ; yet 
by  examining  the  fyllables  we  perceive  them 
to  be  regular,  and  have  rcafon  enough  for 
fuppofing  that  the  ancient  audiences  were  de- 
lighted with  the  found.  The  imitator  ought 
therefore  to  have  adopted  what  he  found, 
and  to  have  added  what  was  wanting ; to 
have  preferved  a conftant  return  of  the  fame 
numbers,  and  to  have  fupplied  fmoothnefs  of 
tranfitlon  and  continuity  of  thought. 


It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  irregu^ 
lariiy  of  numbers  is  the  very  thing  which  makes 
that  kind  of  poefy  ft  for  all  manner  of  fibjeSls. 

^ ^ But  he  Ihould  have  remembered,  that  what 
A is  fit  for  every  thing  can  fit  nothing  well. 

^ The  great  pleafure  of  verfe  arlfes  from  the 

known  meafure  of  the  lines,  and  uniform 
ftrudlurc  of  the  ftanzas,  by  which  the  voice  Is 
regulated,  and  the  memory  relieved. 

If 
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If  the  Plndarlck  ftyle  be,  what  Cowley 
thinks  it,  the  kighejl  and  noblejl  kind  of  writing 
in  verfe^  it  can  be  adapted  only  to  high  and 
noble  fubjefts  ; and  it  will  hot  be  ealy  to 
reconcile  the  poet  with  the  critick,  or  to  con- 
ceive how  that  can  be  the  higheft  kind  of 
writing  in  verfe,  which,  according  to  Sprat, 
is  'chiefly  to  be  f ref  erred  for  its  near  affinity  to 
frofe,  ' ' 

- * i 

This  lax  and  lawlefs  verfification  fo  much  ' 

concealed  the  deficiencies  of  the  barren,  and 

flattered  the  lazinefs  of  the  idle,  that  it  imr  ^ 

mediately  oyerfpread  our  books  of  poetry  ; 

all  the  boys  and  girls  caught  the  pleafing 

falhion,  and  they  that  could  do  nothing  elfe 

could  write  like  Pindar,  The  rights  of  an^ 

tiquity  were  invaded,  and  dlforder  tried  to 

break  into  the  Latin  : a poem  on  the  Shel- 

donian  Theatre,  in  which  all  kinds  of  verfe 

are  fhakcn  together,  is  unhappily  inferted  in  ^ 

the  Mufa  Anglican^',  Pindarifm  prevailed  ■'  • f 

above  half  a century ; but  at  lafl:  died  gra-  ^ 

_ * • 

dually  away,  and  other  imitations  fupply  its  - ’ | 

place.  ' I 

I 

, - *•  ^ I 

The  i 
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The  Pindarique  Odes  have  fo  long  enjoyed 
the  higheft  degree  of  poetical  reputation, 
that  I am  not  willing  to  difmifs  them  with 
unabated  cenfure ; and  furely  though  the 
mode  of  their  compofition  be  erroneous,  yet 
many  parts  delerve  at  leaft  that  admiration 
which  is  due  to  great  comprehenfion  of  know- 
ledge, and  great  fertility  of  fancy.  The 
thoughts  are  often  new,  and  often  ftriking.; 
but  the  greatnefs  of  one  part  is  difgraced  by 
the  littlenefs  of  another ; and  total  negligence 
of  language  gives  the  nobleft  conceptions  the 
appearance  of  a fabrick  auguft  in  the  plan, 
but  mean  in  the  materials.  Yet  furely  thole 
verfes  are  not  without  a juft  claim  to  praile  ; 
of  which  it  may  be  faid  with  truth,  that  no 
man  but  Cowley  could  have  written  them. 

The  Davidels  now  remains  to  be  conli- 
dered  ; a poem  which  the  author  deligned  to 
have  extended  to  twelve  books,  merely,  as  he 
makes  no  fcruple  of  declaring,  becaufe  the 
Eneid  had  that  number ; but  he  had  lelfurc 
or  perfeverance  only  to  write  the  third  part. 
Eplck  poems  have  been  left  unfinllhed  by 
Virgil,  Statius,  Spenfer,  and  Cowley.  That 
4 we 
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we  have  not  the  whole  Davidels  is,  however, 
not  much  to  be  regretted ; for  in  this  un- 
dertaking Cowley  is,  tacitly  at  leaft,  confefled 
to  have  mifcarried.  There  are  not  many  ex- 
amples of  lb  great  a work,  produced  by  an 
author  generally  read,  and  generally  praifed, 
that  has  crept  through  a century  with  fo  little 
regard.  Whatever  is  faid  of  Cowley,  is 
meant  of  his  other  works.  Of  the  Davideis 
no  mention  is  made;  it  never  appears  in 
books,  nor  emerges  in  converfation.  By  the 
SpeSiator  it  has  once  been  quoted,  and  by 
Rymer  it  has  once  been  praifed ; nor  do  I re- 
colleifl  much  other  notice  from  its  publication 
till  now,  in  the  whole  fucceffion  of  Englilh 
literature. 

Of  this  obfeurity  and  negle£l,  if  the  reafon*  « 
be  inquired,  it  will  be  found  partly  in  the 
choice  of  the  fubjedl,  and  partly  in  the  per- 
formance- of  the  work. 

Sacred  Hiftory  has  been  always  read  with 
fubmlfiive  reverence,  and  an  imagination 
over-awed  and  controlled.  We  have  been 
accuftomed  to  acqulefce  in  the  nakednefs  and 
fi^pliclty  of  the  authentick  narrative,  and  to 

repofe 
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repofe  on  its  veracity  with  Inch  humble  con- 
fidence, as  fupprefles  curiodty.  Wc  go  with 
the  hiftorian  as  he  goes,  and  flop  with  him 
when  he  ftops.  All  amplllication  is  frivolous 
and  vain  ; all  addition  to  that  which  ia  al- 
ready fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  religion, 
feems  not  only  ufelefs,  but  in  fome  degree 
profane. 

Such  events  as  were  produced  bv  the  vlfi- 
ble  interpofition  of  Divine  Power  are  above  the 
power  of  human  genius  to  dignity.  The 
miracle  of  Creation,  however  it  may  teem 
with  images,  Is  heft  deferibed  with  little  dif- 
/ulion  of  language  : He  Jpake  the  word,  and 
they  were  made. 

We  are  told  that  Saul  was  troubled  with  an 
evil  fpirit ; from  this  Cowley  takes  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deferibing  hell,  and  telling  the  hif- 
tory  of  Lucifer,  w’ho  was,  he  lays. 

Once  general  of  a gilded  hoft  of  fprites. 

Like  Hefper  leading  forth  the  fpangled  nights; 

But  down  like  lightning,  which  him  ftruck,  he 
came. 

And  roar’d  at  his  firft  plunge  into  the  flame. 
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Lucifer  makes  a fpeech  to  the  inferior 
agents  of  mifchief,  in  which  there  is  fome- 
thlng  of  heathenlfm,  and  therefore  of  im- 
propriety ; and,  to  give  efficacy  to  his  words, 
concludes  by  laffiing  his  breajl  with  bis  long 
tail.  Envy,  after  a paufe,  fteps  out,  and 
among  other  declarations  of  her  zeal  utters 
lines  ; 


Do  thou  but  threat,  loud  ftorms  lhall  make 
reply. 

And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  Iky. 

Whilft  raging  fcas  fivell  to  fo  bold  an  height, 
As  flia'l  the  fire’s  proud  clement  affright. 

Th’  old  drudging  Sun,  from  his  long-beaten 
way, 

Shall  at  thy  voice  flart,  and  mifguide  the  day. 
The  jocund  orbs  lhall  break  their  meafur’d 
pace, 

And  ftubborn  Poles  change  their  allotted  place. 
Heaven’s  gilded  troops  fhall  flutter  here  and 
there, 

Leaving  their  boafiing  fongs  tun’d  to  a fphere. 

Every  reader  feels  himfelf  weary  with' this 
ufelefs  talk  of  an  allegorical  Being. 
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It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  con- 
feffedly  miraculous,  that  fancy  and  fiftion 
lofe  their  efFe£l: : the  whole  lyftem  of  life* 
while  the  Theocracy  was  yet  vifible,  has  an 
appearance  fo  different  from  all  other  fcenes 
of  human  a<Sfion,  that  the  reader  of  the  Sa- 
cred Volume  habitually  confiders  it  as  a pe- 
culiar mode  of  exiftence  of  a diftinft  fpecies 
of  mankind,  that  lived  and  a£led  with  man- 
ners uncommunicable  ; fo  that  it  is  difficult 
even  for  imagination  to  place  us  in  the  ftata 
of  them  whofe  ftory  is  related,  and  by  con- 
fequence  their  joys  and  griefs  are  not  eafily 
adopted,  nor  can  the  attention  be  often  in- 
tereffed  in  any  thing  that  befals  them. 

I 

. To  the  fubjedf,  thus  originally  indifpofed 
to  the  reception  of  poetical  embelllfhments, 
the  writer  brought  little  that  could  reconcile 
impatience,  or  attraft  curiofity.  Nothing 
can  be  more  difgufflng  than  a narrative 
fpanglcd  with  conceits,  and  conceits  are  all 
that  the  Davldeis  fupplies. 

One  of  the  great  fources  of  poetical  de- 
light  Is  defcriptlon,  or  the  power  of  prefent- 
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ing  pi«£lures  to  the  mind.  Cowley  gives  in- 
ferences Inftead  of  images,  and  fliews  not 
what  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  feen, 
but  what  thoughts  the  fight  might  have  fug- 
gefted.  When  Virgil  defcribes  the  ftone 
which  Turnus  lifted  againft  vEneas,  he  fixes 
the  attention  on  its  bulk  and  weight : 

Saxum  circumfpicit  ingcns, 

Saxum  antiquum,  ingcns,  campo  quod  forte 
jacebat 

I.imcs  agro  pofitus,  litem  ut  difcemeret  arvis, 

Cowley  fays  of  the  ftone  with  which  Cain 
flew  his  brother, 

I faw  him  fling  the  ftone,  as  if  he  meant 

At  once  his  murther  and  his  monument. 

Of  the  fword  taken  from  Goliah,  he  fays, 

A fivord  fo  great,  that  it  was  only  fit 

To  cut  off  his  great  head  that  came  with  it. 

Othet  poets  defcribe  death  by  fome  of  its 
common  appearances ; Cowley  fays,  with  a 
learned  allufion  to  fepulchral  lamps  real  or 
fibulous, 

'Twixt  his  right  ribs  deep  pierc’d  the  furious 
blade, 

VoL.  I.  G And 
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And  open’d  wide  thofe  fecret  veflels  where 
Life’s  light  goes  out,  when  firft  they  let  in  air. 

But  he  has  allufions  vulgar  as  well  as 
Icaracd.  la  a vifionary  fucceflioa  of  kings : 

Joas  at  firft  does  bright  and  glorious  fliovv, 

In  life’s  frdh  morn  his  fame  does  early  crow. 

Delcribmg  an  undifeipUned  army,  after 
having  fald  with  elegance. 

His  forces  feem’d  no  army,  but  a crowd 
Heartlefs,  unarm’d,  diforderly,  and  loud  ; 

he  gives  them  a fit  of  the  ague. 

The  alluhons  iiowevcr  are  not  always  t* 
vulgar  things  : 

The  King  was  plac’d  alone,  and  o’er  his  head 
A well-wrought  heaven  of  filk  and  gold  was 
fpread. 

Whatever  lie  writes  is  always  polluted  with 
.fome  conceit ; 

Where  the  fun’s  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth, 
VV'lrere  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  does  fee, 
Gold,  which  alone  more  influence  has  than  he. 

In 
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la  one  paffiige  he  ftarts  a fudden  queftion# 
to  the  confufion  of  philofophy : 

Ye  learhed  heads,  whom  ivy  garlands  grace. 
Why  does  that  twining  plant  the  oak  embrace  ’ 
The  oak,  for  courtfhip  moft  of  all  unfit, 

And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  fight  with  it. 

His  expreflions  have  fometirties  a degree  of 
meaimefs  that  furpafles  expe<3;atioP : 

Nay,  gentle  guefts,  he  cries,  fince  now  you’re  in. 
The  ftory  of  your  gallant  friend  begini 

Iri  a fimlle  defcriptlve  of  the  Moriiing  : 

As  glimmering  ftars  juft  at  th’ approach  of  dayi 
Galhicr’d  by  troops,  at  laft  drop  all  away. 

The  drefs  of  Gabriel  deferves  attention  ; 

He  took  for  fkin  a cloud  moft  foft  and  bright. 
That  ere  the  midday  fun  pierc’d  through  widi 
light, 

. XJpon  his  cheeks  a lively  blulh  he  fpread, 
Wafti’d  from  the  morning  beauties  dcepeft  red  ; 
An  harmlefs  flattering  meteor  Ihone  for  hair, 
And  fell  adown  his  ftioulders  with  loofc  care  j 
He  cuts  out  a filk  mantle  from  the  fldes. 

Where  the  moft  fpritely  azure  pleas’d  the  eyes  J 
G % This 
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This  he  with  flarry  vapours -fprinkles  all. 

Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  fall ; 

Of  a new  rainbow,  ere  it  fret  or  fade, 

The  choiceft  piece  cut  out,  a fcarfe  is  made. 

* 

This  is  a juft  fpecimeii  of  Cowley’s  image- 
ry : what  might  in  general . expreffions  be 
great  and  forcible,  he  weakens  and  makes  ri- 
diculous by  branching  it  into  fmall  parts. 
That  Gabriel  was  invefted  with  the  fofteft  or 
brighteft  colours  of  the  Iky,  we  might  have 
been  told,  and  difinifled  to  improve  the  idea 
in  our  diflerent  proportions  of  conception  ; 
but  Cowley  could  not  let  us  go  till  he  had 
related  wliere  Gabriel  got  firft  his  Ikin,  and 
than  his  mantle,  tllcn  his  lace,  and  then  his 
' fearfe,  and  related  It  In  the  terms  of,thc  mer- 
cer and  the  taylor. 

% 

Sometimes  he  indulges  himfelf  in  a digref- 
fion,.  always  conceived  with  his  natural  exu- 
berance,  and  commonly,  even  .where  it  is 
not  long,  continued  till  it  is  tedious : 

I’  th’  library  a few  choice  authors  ftood. 

Yet  ’twas  well  ftor’d ; for  that  fmall  llorc  was 
good ; 

Writing,  man’s  fpi ritual  phyfic,  was  not  then 

Itfclf,  as  now,  - grown  a difeafe' of  men.. 

Lcarnintr 
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Learning  (young  virgin)  but  few  fuitors  knew ; 

7'he  common  proftitute  Ihe  lately  grew, 

And  with  the  fpurious  brood  loads  nowtheprefs; 

Laborious  effedls  of  idlenefs ! 

As  the  Davideis  affords  only  four  books, 
though  intended  to  confift  of  twelve,  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  fuch  criticifms  asEpick 
poems  commonly  fupply.  The  plan  of  the 
whole  work  is  very  imperfectly  fhewn  by  the 
third  part.  The  duration’  of  an  unfiniflied 
action  cannot  be  known.  Of  characters  either 
not  yet  introduced,  or  (hewn  but  upon  few 
occaiions,  the  full  extent  and  the  nice  dif- 
criminations  cannot  be  afcertained.  The  fable 
is  plainly  implex,  formed  rather  from  the 
Odylfey  than  the  Iliad  ; and  many  artifices  of 
diverfification  are  employed,  with  the  Ikill  of 
a man  acquainted  with  the  beft  models.  The 
paft  is  recalled  by  narration,  and  the  future 
anticipated  by  vifion  : but  he  has  been  fo 
lavifh  of  his  poetical  art,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  he  cquld  fill  eight  books 
more  without  praClillng  again  the  fame  modes 
of  dlfpofing  his  matter  ; and  perhaps  the  per- 
ception of  this  growing  incumbrance  inclined 
him  to  llop.  By  this  abruption,  purterlty 
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loft  more  inftruftloa  than  delight.  If  the 
continuation  of  the  Davideis  can  be  mifled, 
it  is  for  the  learning  that  had  been  difFufed 
over  it,  and  the  notes  in  which  it  had  been 
explained. 

Had  not  his  charaiftcrs  been  depraved  lik€ 
every  other  part  by  improper  decorations, 
they  would  have  deferved  unc6mmon  pralfe. 
He  gives  Saul  both  the  b)ody  and  mind  of  a 
hero : 

His  way  once  chofe^  he  forward  thruft  outright, 
Nor  turn’d  afide  for  danger  or  delight. 

And  the  different  beauties  of  the^  lofty  Merah 
and  the  gentle  Michol  are  very  juftly  con- 
ceived and  ftfongly  painted. 

Rymer  has  declared  the  Davideis  fuperlor 
to  thtjerufalem  ofTaJjo^  ‘‘  which,*-  fays  he, 
the  poet,  with  all  his  care,  has  not  totall)^ 
purged  from  pedantry,”  If  by  pedantry 
is  meant  that  minute  knowledge  which  is 
derived  from  particular  fciences  and  ftudies^ 
in  oppofitipn  to  the  general  notions  fupplied 
by  a wide  furvey  of  life  and  nature,  Cowley 
pertainly  errs,  by  introducing  pedantry  far 
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irjore  frequently^  than  Taflo.  1 know  not, 
indeed,  why  they  {hould  be  compared  ; for 
the  refemblnnce  of  Cowley’s  work  toTaflb’s 
is  only  that  they  both  exhibit  the  agency  of 
celeftial  and  infernal  fpirits,  in  which  how- 
ever they  difter  widely ; for  Cowley  fuppoi'es 
them  commonly  to  operate  upon  the  mind 
by  fuggeftion  ; Taflb  reprefents  them  as  pro- 
moting or  obftrufting  events  by  external 
agency. 

Of  particular  pallages  that  can  be  pro- 
perly compared,  I remember  only  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  Heaven,  in  which  the  different  man- 
ner of  the  |tvvo  writers  is  fufficlently  dif- 
, cemible.  Cowley’s  is  fcarcely  defcription, 
unlefs  it  be  poflible  to  defcribe  by  negatives  ; 
for  he  tells  us  only  what  there  is  not  in 
heaven  ; Taflb  endeavours  to  reprefent  the 
fplendours  and  pleafures  of  the  regions  of 
happinefs.  Taflb  affords  images,  and  Cowt 
ley  fentiments.  It  happens,  however,  that 
Taflb’s  defcription  affords  fbme  reafon  for 
Rymcr’s  cenfure.  He  fays  of  the  Supreme 
Being, 

Ha  fotto  i piedi  e fato  c la  natura 

huniilj,  e’l  moto,  e ch’il  mifura. 
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The  fecond  line  has  in  it  more  of  pedantry 
than  perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other 
ftanza  of  the  poem. 

In  the  perufal  of  the  Davideis,  as  of  all 
Cowley’s  works,  we  find  wit  and  learning 
unprofitably  fquandered.  Attention  has  no 
relief ; the  affeclions  are  never  moved ; we 
are  fometimes  lurprifed,  but  never  delighted,^ 
and  find  much  to  admire,  but  little  to  ap* 
prove.  Still  how'ever  it  is  the  work  of  Cow- 
Icy,  of  a mind  capacious  by  nature,  and  re- 
pleniflied  by  ftudy. 

In  the  general  review  of  Cowley’s  poetry 
it  will  be  found,  that  he  wrote  with  abun- 
dant fertility,  but  negligent  or  unfkilful  fe- 
Icclion  ; with  much  thought,  but  with  little 
imagery;  that  he  is  never  pathctick,  and 
rarely  fublime,  but  always  either  ingenious 
or  learned,  either  acute  or  profound. 

It  is  faid  by  Denham  in  his  elegy, 

'To  him  no  author  was  unknown  ; 

Vet  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 
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This  wide  pofition  requires  lefs  limitation, 
when  it  is  affirmed  of  Cowley,  than  perhaps 
of  any  other  poet — He  read  much,  and  yet 
borrowed  little! 

His  charadfer  of  writing  was  indeed  not 
his  own  : he  unhappily  adopted  that  which 
was- predominant.  He  fiw  a certain  way  to 
prefent  praife,  and  not  fufficlently  enquiring 
by  what  means  the  ancients  have  continued 
to  delight  through  all  the  changes  of  human 
manners,  he  contented  himfelf  with  a deci- 
duous laurel,  of  which  the  verdure  in  its 
fprlng  was  bright  and  gay,  but  which  time 
has  been  continually  ftealing  from  his  brows. 

He  w'as  in  his  owm  time  confidered  as  of 
unrivalled  excellence.  Clarendon  reprefents 
him  as  having  taken  a flight  beyond  all  that 
went  before  him  ; and  Milton  is  faid  to  have 
declared,  that  the  three  greateft  Eng'lilh 
poets  wereSpenfer,  Shakipearc,  andCowk-y. 

His  manner  he  had  in  common  with  others ; 
but  his  Teiitiraents  were  his  Own.  Upon 
every  fubjccf  he  thought  for  himfelf;  and 
fuch  was  his  copioufnefs  of  knowledge,  rliat 
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Ibmethmg  at  once  remote  and  applicable 
rufhed  into  his  mind  ; yet  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  always  reje^led  a commodidus  idea 
merely  becaufe  another  had  uied  it : his  known 
wealth  was  fo  great,  that  he  might  have  bor- 
rowed without  lofs  of  credit.  ‘ 

In  his  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the 
lart;  lines  have  fuch  relemblance  to  the  noble 
epigram  of  Grotius  upon  the  death  of  Scaliger, 
that  I cannot  but  think  them  copied  from  it, 
though  they  are  copied  by  no  lervile  hand. 

One  paflage  in  his  Mtjlrefs  Is  fo  apparently 
borrowed  from  Donne,  that  he  probably 
would  not  have  written  it,  had  it  not  min- 
gled with  his  own  thoughts,  lb  as  that  he 
did  not  perceive  himfelf  taking  it  from  ano- 
ther. , 

Although  I think  thou  never  found  wilt  be^ 

Yet  I’m  refolv’d  to  fearch  for  thee; 

The  fearch  itfelf  rewards  the  pains. 

So,  though  the  chymic  his  great  fecret  mifs, 

(For  neither  it  in  Art  nor  Nature  is) 

Yet  things  well  worth  his  toil  he  gains  : 
And  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 

With  good  unfought  experiments  by  the  way. 

Cowley. 
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^oinc  that  have  deeper,  digg’d  Love’s  mine 
^ than  I, 

Say,  where  his  centric  happinefs  doth  lie : 

I have  lov’d,  and  got,  and  told ; 

But  ihould  I love,'  get,  tell,  till  I were  old, 

I fhoujd  not  find  that  hidden  my  fiery  ; 

Oh,  *cis  impofture  all ; 

And  as  no  chymic  yet  th’  elixir  got,  . • 

But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot, 

If  by  the  way  to  him  befal 

Some  odpriferous  thing,  or  medicinal. 

So  lovers  dream  a rich  and  long  delight. 

But  get  a wiiitpr-feeming  fummer’s  night, 

< 

Donne. 

It  Is  related  by  Clarendon,  that  Cowley 
always  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  the 
learning  and  induftry  of  Jonfon  ; but  I have 
found  no  traces  of  Jonfon  in  his  works : to 
emulate  Donne,  appears  to  have  been  his  pur- 
pose ; and  froni  Donne  he  may  have  learned 
that  farpUiarity  with  religious  images,  and 
that  light  allufion  to  facred  things,  by  which 
' readers  far  (hort  of  fandlity  are  frequently 
offended  ; and  which  would  not  be  borne  in 
the  prefent  age,  when  devotion,  perhaps  not 
foore  fervent,  is  more  delicate. 
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Having  produced  one  paflage  taken  by 
Cowley  from  Donne,  I will  recompenfe  him 
by  another  which  Milton  feems  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  him.  He  fays  of  Goliah, 

Hisfpear,  the  trunk  was  of  a lofty  tree, 

Which  Nature  meant  fome  tall  Ihip’s  maft 
Ihould  be. 

Milton  of  Satan, 

His  fpear,  to  equal  which  the  tallcft  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  maft 
Of  fome  great  admiral,  were  but  a wand. 

He  walk’d  with. — 

His  diftion  was  in  his  own  time  cenfured 
as  negligent.  He  feems  not  to  have  known, 
or  not  to  have  confidered,  that  words  being 
arbitrary  muft  owe  their  power  to  affociation, 
and  have  the  influence,  and  that  only,  which 
cuftom  has  given  them.  I^anguage  is  the 
clrefs  of  thought ; and  as  the  noblefl  mien, 
or  naofl:  graceful  a£lion,  would  be  degraded 
and  obfeured  by  a garb  appropriated  to  the 
grofs  employments  of  rufticks  or  mechanicks, 
fo  the  molt  heroick  fetitiments  will  lofe  their 
efficacy,  and  the  moll'  fplendid  ideas  drop 
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their  magnificence,  if  they  are  conveyed  by 
words  ufed  commonly  upon  low  and  trivial 
occafions,  debafed  by  vulgar  mouths,  and 

r 

contaminated  by  inelegant  applications. 


Truth  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  reafoii 
is  always  realbn  ; they  have  an  intrlnfick  and 
unalterable  value,  and  conftitute  that  intel- 
leftual  gold  which  defies  deftru^Hon : but 
gold  may  be  fo  concealed  in  baler  matter 
that  only  a chymift  can  recover  it ; fenfe  may 
be  fo  hidden  in  unrefined  and  plebeian  words 
that  none  but  philofophers  can  diftinguifh  it; 
and  both  may  be  fo  buried  in  impurities,  as 
not  to  pay  tlie  cofl:  of  their  extradtlon. 

The  dlcllon,  being  the  vehicle  of  the 
thoughts,  firfl:  prefents  itfelf  to  the  iiitel- 
leftual  eye ; and  if  the  firfit  appearance  of- 
fends, a further  knowledge  is  not  often 
fought.  Whatever  profefles  to  benefit  by 
^ plcafmg,  mull;  pleafe  at  once.  The  pleafures 
of  reafon  imply  fomethlng  fudden  and  un- 
expected ; that  which  elevates  muft  always 
furprlfe.  What  is  perceived  by  flow  degrees 
may  gratify  us  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  im-  . 

provement, 

! 
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proveraent,  but  will  never  ftrlke  with  the  • 
fenfe  of  pleafure. 

Of  all  this,  Cowley  feems  to  have  been 
without  knowledge,  or  without  care.  He 
makes  no  feleflion  of  words,  nor  feeks  any 
neatnefs  of  phrale : he  has  no  elegancies 
either  lucky  or  elaborate ; as  his  endeavours 
were  rather  to  imprefs  fentences  upon  the 
underftanding  than  images  on  the  fancy,  he 
has  few  epithets,  and  thofe  fcattered  without 
peculiar  propriety  or  nice  adaptation.  It  feems 
to  follow  from  the  neceffity  of  the  fubjedl, 
rather  than  the  care  of  the  writer,  that  the 
diflion  of  his  heroick  poem  is  lefs  familiar 
than  that  of  his  flightell  writings.  He  has 
given  not  the  fame  numbers,  but  the  fame 
di£tion,  to  the  gentle  Anacreon  and  the  tern- 
peftuous  Pindar. 

His  verification  feems  to  have  had  very 
little  of  his  care ; and  if  what  he  thinks  be 
true,  that  his  numbers  are  unmufical  only' 
when  they  are  ill  read,  the  art  of  reading 
them  is  at  prefent  loft ; for  they  are  com- 
monly harfh  to  modern  ears.  He  has  indeed  . 
many  noble  lines,  fuch  as  the  feeble  care  of 

W aller 
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Waller  never  could  produce.  The  bulk  of 
his  thoughts  fometimes  fwelled  his  verfe  to 
unexpefted  and  inevitable  grandeur ; but  his 
excellence  of  this  kind  is  merely  fortuitous : 
he  finks  willingly  down  to  his  general  care- 
lefliiefs,  and  avoids  with  veiy  little  care 
cither  meannefs  or  afperity.  < 

His  contraifllons  are  often  rugged  and 
harfli : ' 

One  flings  a mountain,  and  Its  rivers  too 

Toro  up  with’t. — 

( 

Ills  rhymes  are  very  often  made  by  pro- 
nouns or  particles,  or  the  like  unimportant 
words,  which  clifappoint  the  ear,  and  deftroy 
the  energy  of  the  line. 

His  combination  of  different  meafures  Is 
fometimes  dlflonant  and  unpleafing  ; he  joins 
-Yerfes  together,  of  which  tlic  former  docs 
not  Aide  eafily  into  the  latter. 

The  words  iJo  and  dld^  which  fo  mucli 
degrade  in  prefent  eftimatlon  the  line  that 
admits  them,  were  in  the  time  of  Cowley 
little  cenfured  or  avoided  ; how  often  he  ufed 

them. 
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them,  and  with  how  bad  an  effect,  at  lead 
to  our  ears,  will  appear  by  a paflage,  in 
which  every  reader  will  lament  to  fee  juft 
and  noble  thoughts  defrauded  of  their  praile 
by  inelegance  of  language  : 

Where  honour  or  where  conference  does  not  bind, 
No  other  law  fhall  fhackle  me. 

Slave  to  myfelf  I ne’er  will  be ; 

Nor  lhall  my  future  adlions  be  confin’d 
By  my  own  prefent  mind.  » 

Who  by  refolves  and  vows  engag’d  does  ftand 
For  days,  that  yet  belong  to  fate. 

Does  like  an  unthrift  mortgage  his  eftate, 

‘ Before  it  falls  into  his  hand. 

The  bondman  of  the  cloiftcr  fo, 

All  that  he  docs  receive  does  always  owe. 

And  ftill  as  Time  comes  in,  it  goes  away. 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay. 

Unhappy  flave,  and  pupil  to  a bell  ! ; 

Which  h is  hours’  work  as  well  as  hours  does  tell : 
Unhappy  till  the  laft,  the  kind  rcleafing  knell. 

His  herolck  lines  are  often  formed  of  mo- 
nofyllables  ; but  yet  they  are  fometimes  fweet 
and  fonorous. 

He  fays  of  the  Mcfhali, 
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Round  the  whole  earth  his  dreaded  name  ^a)|^ 
found, 

Jnd  reach  to  worlds  that  muft  not  yet  be  found, 

111  another  place,  of  David, 

Yet  bid  him  go  fecurely,  when  he  fends; 

Saul  that  is  his  foe,  and  we  his  friends. 

The  man  who  has  bis  God,  no  aid  can  lack  ; 

And  we  who  bid  him  go,  will  bring  him  back. 

He  did  not  write  without  attempting  an 
improved  and  fcientifick  verfification ; of 
which  it  Dvill  be  heft  to  give  his  own  account 
fubjoined  to  this  line, 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itfelf  in  th’  endlefs 
fpace. 

I am  fony  that  it  is  necelTary  to  admo- 
“ nifh  the  moft  part  of  readers,  that  it  is  not 
by  negligence  that  this  verfe  is-  fo  loofe, 
long,  and,  as  it  were,  vaft;  it  is  to  paint 
in  the  number  the  nature  of  the  thing 
“ which  it  defcribes,  which  I would  have  ob^ 
“ ferved  in  divers  other  places  of  this  poem, 
that  elfe  will  pafs  for  very  carelefs  verfes : 
“ as  before. 

And  over-runs  the  neighb'ring  fields  with  violent 
courfe. 

VoL.  I.  H “ In 
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* “In  the  lecond  book ; 

Down  a precipice  deep,  down  be  cajls  them  all, — 

“ —And, 

And fell  a-doxon  his  Jhoulders  with  loofe  care. 

“ In  the  third, 

Brafs  zvas  his  helmet,  his  boots  brafs,  and  o'er 
I Us  breajl  a thick  plate  of  ftrong  brafs  he  wore. 

' “ In  the  fourth. 

Like  fome  fair  pine  der -looking  all  th'  ignobler  wood. 

And, 

' Some  from  the  rocks  cajl  themfelves  down  headlong. 

“ And  many  more : but  it  is  enough  to 
“ inftance  in  a few.  The  thing  is,  that  the 
“ difpofition  of  words  and  numbers  Ihould 
“ befuch,  as  that,  out  of  the  order  and  found 
“ of  them,  the  things  themfelve's  maybe  re- 
“ prefented.  This  the  Greeks  were'  not  fo 
accurate  as  to  bind  themfelves  to;  neither 
“ have  our  Englifli  poets  obferved  it,  for 
“ aught  I can  fnd.  The  Latins  (qui  mufas 
“ volant  feveriores)  fometimes  did  it,  and 
“ their  prince,  Virgil,  always  : in  whom  the 
“ examples  are  innumerable,  and  taken  no- 
, 6 “ tice 
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tice  of  by  all  judiciau^  men,  fo  that  It  .is 
luperfluous  to  cblleft  them.’* 


I know  not  whether  he  has,  in  many  of 
thefe  inftances,  attained  the  reprefentation  or 
refemblance  that  hepurpofes.  Verfe  canimi* 
tate  only  found  and  motion.  A boundlefs  verle, 
a headlong  verfe,  and  a verfe  of  brafs  or  of 
Jirong  brafsy  feem  to  comprife  very  incon- 
gruous and  unfociable  ideas.  What  there  is 
peculiar  in  the  found  of  the  line  expreffing, 
loofe  care,  I cannot  difcover ; nor  why  the 
fine  is  taller  in  an  Alexandrine  than  in  ten 
fyllables. 


But,  not  to  defraud  him  of  his  due  pralfe, 
he  has  given  one  example  of  reprefentative 

I 

verfification,  which  perhaps  no  other  EngTifli 
line  can*  equal : 


Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wife. 

He  who  defers  this  work  from  day  to  day, 

Does  on  a river’s  bank  expcd:ing  (lay 

‘ Till  the  whole  dream  that 
' ( 

gone, 

. Which  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  JJeall  run  on. 


flopp’d  him  fhall  be 


> 
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Cowley  was,  I believe,  the  fifft  poet  that 
mingled  Alexandrines  at  pleafure  with  the 
common  heroick  of  ten  fyllables,  and  from 
him  Dryden  borrowed  the  pradlice,  whether 
ornamental  or  licentious.  He  confidered  the 
verfe  of  twelve  fyllables  as  elevated  and  ma- 
jeftick,  and  has  therefore  deviated  into  that 
meafure  when  he  fuppofes  the  voice  heard  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

The  Author  of  the  Davideis  is  commended 
by  Dryden  for  having  written  it  in  couplets, 
becaufe  he  difeovered  that  any  ftaff  was  too 
lyrical  for  an  heroick  poem  ; but  this  feems 
to  have  been  known  before  by  May  and 
Sandysy  the  tranflators  of  the  Pharfalia  and 
the  Metamorpholcs. 

/ 

In  the  Davideis  are  fome  hemiftichs,  or 
verfes  left  imperfeft  by  the  author,  In  Imi- 
tation of  Virgil,  whom  he  fuppofes  not  to 
have  intended  to  complete  them ; that  this 
opinion  is  erroneous,  may  be  probably  con- 
cluded, becaufe  this  truncation  is  imitated 
by  no  fubfequent  Roman  poet ; becaufe  Vir- 
gil himfelf  fdled  "up  one  broken  line  In  the 
' 2 heat 
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heat  of  recitation ; becatife  in  one  the  fenfe 
is  now  unfinlfhed ; and  becaufe  all  that  can  • 
be  done  by  a broken  verfe,  a line  interfe»Sl:ed 
by  a cafura  and  a full  Hop  will  equally  ef- 
fe£t. 

Of  triplets  in  his  Davideis  he  makes  no 
ufe,  and  perhaps  did  not  at  firft  think  them 
allowable ; but  he  appears  afterwards  to  have 
changed  his  mind,  for  in  the  verfes  on  the 
government  of  Cromwell  he  inferts  diem  li- 
berally with  great  happinefs. 

After  fo  much  criticifm  on  his  Poems,  the 
Hfiays  which  accompany  them  muft  not -be 
forgotten.  What  is  faid  by  Sprat  of  his 
converfation,  that  no  man  could  draw  from 
it  any  fufpicion  of  his  excellence  in  poetry, 
may  be  applied  to  thefo  compofitions.  No 
author  ever  kept  his  .verfe  and  his  prole  at 
a greater  dIdance  from  each  other.  V His 
thoughts  are  natural,  and  his  ftyle  has  a 
fmooth  and  placid  equability,  which  has  ne- 
ver yet  obtained  its  due  commendation.  No- 
thing Is  far- fought,  or  hard-laboured;  but 
all  is  eafy  without  feeblenefs,  and  familiar 
without  grolTnefs. 

. H3  It 
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It  has  been  obferved  by  Felton,  in  his 
Eflay  on  the  Clafficks,  that  Cowley  was  be- 
loved by  every  Mufe  that  he  courted ; and 
that  he  has  rivalled  the  Ancients  in  every 

I 

kind  of  poetry  but  tragedy. 

I * * 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  enco- 
miaftick  fervour,  that  he  brought  to.  his 
poctjck  labours  a mind  replete  with  learning, 
and  tliat  his  pages  are  embelliihed  with  all 
the  ornaments  which  books  could  fupply ; 
that  he  w^as  the  firft  who  imparted  to  Eng- 
lifh  numbers  the  enthufiafm  of  the  greater 
pde,  ,and  the  gaiety  of  the  lefs ; that  he  was 
equally  qualified  for  fprltely  failles',  and  for 
lofty  flights ; that  he  was  among  thofe  who 
freed  tra^iflation  from  ferylllty,  and,  inftead 
of  following  his  author  at  a diftance,  walked 
by  his  fide ; and  that  if  he  left  verfification 
yet  improvable,  he  left  likewife  from  time 
to  time  fuch  fpccimens  of  excellence  as 
enabled  fucceeding  poets  to  improve,  it.  ‘ 
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Sir  JOHN  DENHAMvery  little  is 
known  but  what  is  related  of  him  by 
Wood,  or  by  himfelf. 


He  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1615  ; the  only 
(on  of  Sir  John  Denham,  of  Little  Horfely 
in  Eflex,  then  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Ireland,  and  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir 
parret  Moore  baron  of  Mellefont. 


Two  years  afterwards,  his  father,  being 
^de  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  in 
England,  brought  him  away  from  his  native 
fX)untry,  and  educated  him  in  London. 

In  1 63 1 he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  where  he 
^as  confidered  “ as  a dreaming  young  man, 
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“ given  more  to  dice  and  cards  than  ftudy 
and  therefore  gave  no  prognofticks  of  his  fu- 
ture eminence  ; nor  was  fufpeCted  to  conceal, 
under  fluggllhnefs  and  laxity,  a genius  born 
to  improve  the  literature  of  his  country. 

When  he  was,  three  years  afterwards, 
removed  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  he  profecuted  the 
common  law  with  fufficlcnt  appearance  of 
application ; yet  did  not  lofc  his  propenfity 
to  cards  and  dice  ; but  was  very  often  plun- 
dered bygamefters. 

Being  feverely  reproved  for  this  folly,  he 
profeflTed,  and  perhaps  believed,  himfelf  re- 
claimed ; and,  to  teftlty  the  fmccrlty  of  his 
repentance,  wrote  and  publllhed  “ An  Efli^y 
upon  Gaming.” 

He  feems  to  have  divided  his  ftudies  be- 
tween law  and  poetry;  for,  in  1636,  he 
tranflated  the  fecond  book  of  the  Eneld. 

Two  years  after,  his  father  died ; and 
then,  notwithftanding  his  refolutions  and 
profellions,  he  returned  again  to  the  vice  of 

gaming, 
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gaming,  and  loft  feveral  thoufand  pounds 
that  had  been  left  him. 

I • * 

* 

In  1641,  he  publlflied  The  Sophy.’* 

This  feems  to  have  given  him  his  firft  hold 
of  the  publick  attention  ; for  Waller  remark- 
ed, **  that  he  broke  out  like  the  Irifh  rebel- 
“ lion  threefcore  thoufand  ftrong,  when 
‘‘  nobody  was  aware,  or  in  the  leaft  lufpefl:- 
.ed  it an-  obfervation  which  could 

have  had  no  propriety,  had  his  poetical  abi- 

» 

lities  been  known  before. 

He  was  after  that  pricked  for  flierifF  of 
Surrey,  and  made  governor  of  Famham  Caf- 
tle  for  the  king ; but  he  foon  refigned  that 
charge,  and  retreated  to  Oxford,  where, ' In 
1643,  he  publiftied  “ Coopers  Hill.” 

This  poem  had . fucli  reputation*  as  to  ex- 

I 

cite  the  common  artifice  by  which  envy  de- 
grades excellence.  A report  was  fpread, 
that  the  perforrnance  was  not  his  own,  but 
that  he  had  bought  it  of  a vicar  for  forty 
pounds.  The  fame  attempt  was  made  to 
rob  Addifon  of  liis  Cato,  and  Pope  of  his  Ef- 
fay  on  Critielfm. 

In 
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In  1 647,  the  dlftrefTes  of  the  royal  family 
required  him  to  engage  in  naore  dangerous 
employments.  He  w^s  entrufted  by  the 
queen  with  a meflage  to  the  king ; and,  by 
whatever  means,  fo  fer  foftened  the  ferocity 
• of  Hugh  Peters,  that,  by  his  interceffion,  ad? 
million  was  procured.  Of  the  king’s  con? 
defcenfion  he  lias  given  an  account  in  the  de? 
dication  of  his  works. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  Iii  carrying 
on  the  king’s  correfpondence ; and,  as  he 
fays,  difchargcd  this  office  with  great  fafety 
to  the  royalifts : and  being  accidentally  dlf- 
covcred  by  the  adverfe  party^s  knowledge  of 
Mr,  Cowley’s  hand,  he  happily  efcaped  bqth 
for  himfelf  and  his  friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a greater  under- 
taking. In  April  1648,  he  conveyed  James 
the  duke  of  York  from  London  into  France,! 
and  delivered  him  there  to  the  Queen  and 
prince  of  Wales.  This  year  he  publlflied 
his  tranflatlon  of  “ Cato  Major.” 

- He 
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He  jiow  refided  In  France,  as  one  of  the  fol^ 

\ 

lowers  of  the  exiled  King  ; and,  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  their  condition,  was  fometimes 
enjoined  by  his  mailer  to  write  occafional  ver- 
fes ; one  of  which  amufements  was  probably 
his  ode  or  long  Upon  the  Embafly  to  Poland* 
by  which  he  and  lord  Crofts  procured  a con- 
tribution of  ten  thoufand  pounds  from  the 
Scotch,  that  wandered  over  that  kingdom. 
Poland  was  at  that  time  very  much  fre- 
quented by  itinerant  traders,  who,  in  a coun- 
try of  very  Httle  commerce  and  of  great  ex- 
tent, where  every  man  refided  on  his  own 
eftate,  contributed  very  much  to  the  accom- 
modation of  life,  by  bringing  to  every  man’s 
houfe  thofe  little  necefiaries  which  it  was 
very  inconvenient  to  w'ant,  and  very  trouble- 
fometo  fetch.  I have  formerly  read,  with- 
out much  refleflion,  of  the  multitude  of 
Scotchmen  that  travelled  with  their  wares 
in  Poland  ; and  that  their  numbers  were  not 
fmall,  the  fuccefs  of  this  negotiation  gives 
fufficient  evidence. 

About  this  time,  what  eftate  the  war  and 
, the  gamefters  had  left  him  was  fold,  by  or- 
der 
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der  of  the  parliament  ; and  when,  in  1652, 
he  returned  to  England,  he  was  entertained 
by  the  carl  of  Pembroke. 

Of  the  next  years  of  his  life  there  is  no 
account.  At  the  Reftoration  he  obtained, 
what  many  mifled,  the  reward  of  his  loy- 
alty ; being  made  furveyor  of  the  king’s 
buildings,  and  dignified  with  the  order  of 
the  Bath.  He  feems  now  to  have  learned 
fome  attention  to  money  ; for  Wood  fays, 
that  he  got  by  his  place  leven  thoufand 
pounds.  I 

After  the  Reftoration  he  wrote  the  poem 
on  Prudence  and  Juftlce,  and  perhaps  fome 
of  his  other  pieces  : and  as  he  appears, 
whenever  any  lerlous  queftlon  comes  before 
him,  to  have  been  a man  of  piety,  he  c6n- 
fecrated  his  poetical  powers  to  religion,  and 
made  a metrical  verfion  of  the  pfalms  of  ; 

David.  In  this  attempt  he  has  failed  ; but,  . 4 
in  facred  poetry,  who  has  fucceeded  ? | 

It  might  be  hoped  that  the  favour  of  his  ' 

mafter  and  efteem  of  the  publick  would  now 
make  him  happy.  But  human  felicity 

is 
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is  fliort  and  uncertain  ; a fecond  marriage 
brought  upon  him  fo  much  difquiet,  as  for 
a time  dilbrdered  his  underftanding ; and 
Butler  lampooned  him  for  his  lunacy.  I 
know  not  whether  the  malignant  lines  were 
then  made  puplick,  nor  what  provocation 
incited  Butler  to  do  that  which  no  provoca- 
tion can  excufe. 

His  frenzy  lafted  not  long ; and  he  feems 
to  have  regained  his  full  force  of  mind  ; for 
he  wrote  afterwards  his  excellent  poem  up- 
on the  death  of  Cowley,  whom  he  was  not 
long  to  furvive;  for  on  the  ipth  of  March, 
1 668,  he  was  buried  by  liis  fide. 
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DENHAM  is  deferveitiy  coniidered  as 
one  of  the  fathers  of  EnglUh  poetry.  “ Den* 
ham  and  Waller,**  fays  Prior,  “ improved 
our  verfification,  and  Dtyden  perfeQed  it.’* 
He  has  given  Ipecimens  of  various  compofi* 
tlon,  defcriptive,  ludicrous,  dida(flick,  and 
. fublime. 

He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with 
almoft  all  mankind,  the  ambition  of  being 
upon  proper  occsdions  a merry  fellow^  and  ki 
common  with  moft  of  them  to^have  been  by 
nature,  or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  iti. 
Nothing  is  lefs  exhilarating  than  the  ludi- 
croufnefs  of  Denham.  He  does  not  fail  for 
want  of  efforts  : he  is  familiar,  he  is  grofs ; 
but  he  is  never  merry,  unlefs  the  “ Speech 
“ againft  peace  in  the  dole  Committee”  be 
excepted.  For  grave  burlefque,  however, 
his  imitation  of  Davenant  fhews  him  to  have 
been  well  qualified. 

Of  his  more  elevated  occafional  poems  there 
is  perhaps  none  that  does  not  deferve  com- 
mendation. In  the  verfes  to  Fletcher,  we 

have 
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linve  an  image  that  has  fince  been  often 

“ But  whither  am  I ftray’d  ? I need  not  raife 
“ Trophies  to  thee  from  other  mens  difpraife  j 
“ Nor  is  thy  fame  on  leffer  ruins  built, 

“ Nor  need  thy  jufter  title  the  foul  guilt 
“ Of  eallern  kings,  who,  to  fecure  their  reign, 
Muft  have  their  brothers,  fons,  and  kindred 
“ llain.” 

After  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  his  pro- 
logues, 

“ Poets  are  fultans,  if  they  had  their  will ; 

For  every  author  would  his  brother  kill.” 

And  Pope, 

“ Should  fueh  a man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 

“ Bear  like  the  Turk  no  brother  near  the 
“ throne.” 

But  this  is  not  the  beft  of  his  little  pieces  : 
it  is  excelled  by  his  poem  to  Fanlhaw,  and 
his  elegy  on  Cowley. 

His  praife  ofFanfliaw’s  verfion  ofGuarini, 
contains  a very  fpritcly  and  judicious  charac- 
ter of  a good  tranflator : 

VoL.  I.  I “ That 
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« 

That  fervlle  path  thou  nobly  doft  decline, 

Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
Thofe  are  the  labour’d  births  of  flavilh  brains. 
Not  the  efFedt  of  poetry,  but  pains ; 

Cheap  vulgar  arts,  whofe  narrovvnefs  affords 
No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  flick  at 
words. 

A tiew  and  nol)ler  way  thou  doll  purfue> 

To  make  tranllations  and  tranflators  too. 

**  They  but  preferve  the  afhes,  thou  the  flame, 

‘‘  True  to  his  fenfe,  but  truer  to  his  fame.’* 

s The  excellence  of  thefe  lines  is  greater,  as 
the  trtith  which  they  contain  was  not  at  that 
time  geiler^lly  knowii. 

His  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was  his 
laft,  and,  among  his  fhorter  works,  his  beft 
perforrfiance : the  numbers  are  mufical,  and 
the  thoughts  are  juftv 

• * * 

Cooper’s  Hill  Is  the  work  that  confers 
upon  him  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  original 
author.  He  feems  to  have  been,  at  leaft 
among  us,  the  author  of  a fpecies  of  compo* 
fitioii  that  may  be  denominated  local  poetry, 
of  which  the  fundamental  fubjedl  is  feme 

par^ 
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particular  landfchape,  to  be  poetically  defcri- 
bed,  with  the  addition  of  fuch  embellifhments 
as  may  be  fupplied  by  hiftorical  retrofpeflion, 
br  incidental  meditation. 


To  trace  a hew  fcheme  of  poetry  has  iri 
itfelf  a very  high  claim  to  praife,  and  its  praife 
is  yet  more  whcii  it  is  apparently  copied 
by  Garth  aiid  Pope  ; after  whofc  names  little 
will  be  gained  by  an  enumeration  of  fmaller 
poets,  that  have  left  fcarce  a corner  of  the 
iflahd  undignified  by  rhyme,  or  blank 
verfe. 

Cooper’s  Hill^  if  it  be  mallcioufly  in- 
fpe£lei.l,  will  hot  be  found  without  its  faults: 
The  digrefiions  are  too  long,  the  morality 
too  frequent,  and  the  fentiments  fometimes 
fuch  as  will  hot  bear  a tigdrouS  enquiry. 

The  four  verfes,  which,  fmee  Drydcn  has 
bdrhmended  them;  almoft  every  writer  for. 
a Century  paft  has  imitated,  are  generally 
known  i 

“ O could  I flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  ftreanl 

“ My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 

la  “ Though 
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• . Though  deep,  yet  clear;'  though  gciitle,  yet 

“ not  dull; 

* ^ “ Strong  without  rage,  without  o’er-flowing 

‘‘  full.” 

V 

The  lines  are  in  themfelves  not  perfeft ; for 
moft  of  the  words,  thus  artfully  oppofed,  are 
to  be  underftood  {imply  on  one  lide  of  the 
comparifon,  and  metaphorically  on  the  other; 
and  if  there  be  any  language  which  does  not 
exprefs  intelle£lual  operations  by  material 
images,  into  that  language  they  cannot  be 
tranflated.  But  fo  much  meaning  is  com- 
prifed  in  fo  few  words  ; the  particulars  of 
refemblancc  are  fo  perfpicacioufly  collefted, 
and  every  mode  of  excellence  feparated  from 
its  adjacent  fault  by  fo  nice  a line  of  limi- 
tation ; the  different  parts  of  the  fentence  are 
fo  accurately  adjuflcd;  and  the  flow  of  the 
lafi  couplet  is  fo  imooth  and  i'weet ; that  the 
paflage,  however  celebrated,  has  not  been 
prahed  above  itSr  merit.  , It  has  beauty  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf,  and  muft  be  numbered  among 
thofe  felicities  which  cannot  be  produced  at 
will  by  wit  and  labour,  but  mull  arife  unex- 
pedledly  in  fome  hour  propitious  to  poetry. 
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He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft 
that  undcrftood  the  neceflity  of  emancipat- 
ing tranflatlon  from  the  drudgery  of  count- 
ing lines  and  interpreting  fingle  words.  How 
much  this  fervllc  practice  obfeured  the  clear- 
eft  and  deformed  the  mofl:  beautiful  parts  of 
the  ancient  authors,  may  be  dlfcovered  by 
a perufal  of  our  earlier  vcrfions  ; fome  of 
tiiem  the  works  of  men  well  qualified,  not 
only  by  critical  knowledge,  but  by  poetical 
genius,  who  yet,  by  a mlftaken  ambition  of 
exadlnefs,  degraded  at  once  their  originals 
and  themfelves. 

Denham  faw'  the  better  way,  but  has  not 
purfued  it  with  great  fuccefs.  His  verfions 
of  Virgil  are  not  pleafing ; but  they  taught 
Dryden  to  pleafe  better.  His  poetical  imi- 
tation of  Tully  on  “ Old  Age”  has  neither 
the  clearnefs  of  profe,  nor  the  fpritelinefs  of 
poetry. 

The  “ ftrength  of  Denham,”  which  Pope 
fo  emphatically  mentions,  is  to  be  found  in 
many  lines  and  couplets,  which  convey  much 

I 2 meaning 
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meaning  in  few  words,  and  exhibit  the  {enti*; 
ment  with  more  weight  than  bulk. 

On  the  Thaii^es. 

f ^ Though  with  thofe  flfeams  he  no  rcfcmblancG 
hold, 

Whofe  foam . is  amber,  and  their  gravel 
gold  ; 

f ‘ His  genuine  and  lefs  guilty  wealth  t*  explore,  • 
Search'  not  his  bottom,  but  furvey  his  fliore,-’ 


On  Strafford. 

.! 

His  wifdom  fuch,  at  once  it  did  appear 
f ‘ Three  kingdoms  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms 
fear 

Whilft  fingle  he  flood  forth,  and  feemM, 

“ although 

Each  had  an  army,  as  ^n  equal  foe. 

Such  was  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 
The  hearers  more  concern'd  than  he  that  fpake; 

Each  feem^d  to  adl  that  part  he  came  to  fee. 

And  none  was  more  a looker-pn  than  he ; ' 

So  did  he  move  our  paffions,  fome  were  known 
To  wifh,  for  the  defence,  the  crime.their  own. 

Now  private  pity  flrove  with  publick  hate,  j 

Rcafqn  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate/* 

3 Qa 
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On  Cowley, 

“ To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

“ Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own  ; 

“ Horace’s  wit,  and  Virgil’s  ftate, 

“ He  did  not  ftcal,  but  emulate  ! 

“And  when  he  would  like  them  appear, 

“ Their  garb,  but  not  their  cloaths,  did  wear.” 

As  one  of  Denham’s, principal  claims  to 
the  regard  of  pofterity  atifes  from  his  Im- 
provement of  our  numbers,  his  verfification 
^ught  to  be  confidered.  It  will  afford  that 
pleafure  which  arlfes  from  the  obfervation  of 
a man  of  right  natural  judgement  forfaklng 
bad  copies  by  degrees,  and  advancing  towards 
a better  prafllce,  as  he  gains  more  confidence 
in  himfelf. 

In  his  tranflation  of  Virgil,  written  when 
he  was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  may  be 
ftlll  found  the  old  manner  of  continuing  the 
fenfe  ungracefully  from  verfe  to  verfe. 

Then  all  thofe 
“ Who  in  the  dark  our  fury  did  efcape, 

“ Returning,  know  our  borrow’d  arms,  anci 
“ lhape, 

I 4 “ And 
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“ And  cUfil'ring  dlalcdl ; then  their  numbers 
“ Iwcll 

“ And  grow  upon  us ; firfl:  Choroebus  fell 
“ fore  Minerva’s  altar;  next  did  bleed 
“ Jufl  Ripheiis,  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed 
“ In  virtue,  yet  the  gods  his  fate  decreed. 

■ “ ThenlTvpanis  and  Dymas,  wounded  by 
“ Their  friends ; nor  thee,  Pantheus,  thy  piety, 
“ Nor  confecrated  mitre,  from  tlie  fame 
“ 111  fate  could  lave;  my  country’s  funeral 
“ flame 

“ And  Troy’s  cold  afhes  I atteft,  and  call 
“ To  witnefs  for  myfelf,  that  in  their  fall 
“ No  foes,  no  death,  nor  danger  I declin’d,  ^ 
“ Did,  and  deferv’d  no  lefs,  m}'  fate  to  find.” 

From  this  kind  of  concatenated  metre  he 
afterwards  refrained,  and  taught  Itis  followers 
the  art  of  concluding  their  fenle  in  couplets  ; 
which  has  perhaps  been  with  rather  too  much 
conftancy  purfued. 

This  padage  exhibits  one  of  thofe  triplets 
whldi  are  not  infrequent  in  this  firff  eifav, 
hut  which  it  is  to  be  I'uppolcd  his  maturer 
judgeindit  difapproved,  fmee  in  his  latter 
works  I;c  has  totally  forboru  them. 

His 
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'His  rhymes  are  fuch  as  feem  found  with- 
out difficulty,  by  following  the  fenfe  ; and 
are  for  the  moft;  part  as  exact  at  leaft  as  thofc 
of  other  poets,  though  now  and  then  the 
reader  is  ffiifted  off  with  what  he  can  get. 

O how  iransforni'd ! - 

How  much  unlike  that  Hcd:or,  who  return  d 
“ Clad  in  Achilles’  fpoils  1” 

And  again. 

From  thence  a thoufand  leffer  poets  fpnwgy 

Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Homed* 

* 

\ 

Sometimes  the  weirht  of  rhyme  is  laid 

O m/ 

upon  a word  too  feeble  to  fuftain  it : 

Troy  confounded  falls' 

From  all  her  glories : if  it  might  have  flood 

V 

By  any  power,  by  this  right  hand  it  Jhou*d. 

— And  though  my  outward  flate  misfortune 
hath 

Depreft  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith.” 

— Thus  by  his  fraud  and  our  own  faith  o’er- 
come, 

A feigned  tear  deflroys  us,  againfl  wbom 
' ■ Tydidcs 
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“ Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail, 

“ Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a thoufapd  fail.’* 

He  is  not  very  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of 
hisverfes : in  one  paffage  thewor4  <//Vrhirnes 
three  couplets  in  fix. 

Mofl:  of  thefe  petty  faults  are  In  his  firft 
produftions,  when  he  was  lefs  Ikllful,  or  at 
lead:  lefs  dexterous  In  the  ufe  of  words  ; and 
though  they  had  been  more  frequent,  they 
could  only  have  IcfiTened  the  grace,  not  the 
Ihrcngth,  of  Ills  compofition.  He  is  one  of 
the  writers  that  improved  our  taftc,  and  ad- 
vanced our  language,  and  whom  we  ought 
therefore  to  read  with  gratitude,  though, 
having  done  much,  he  left  much  to  do. 


MILTON. 
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TH  E Life  of  Milton  has  been  already 
written  in  fo  many  forms,  and  with 
fuch  minute  enquiry,  that  I might  perhaps 
more  properly  have  contented  myfelf  with 
the  addition  of  a few  notes  to  Mr.  Fenton’s 
elegant  Abridgement,  but  that  a new  narra- 
tive was  thought  neceflary  to  the  uniformity 
of  this  edition. 

JOHN  MILTON  was  by  birth  a gen- 
tleman, defcended  from  the  proprietors  of 
Milton  near  Thame  in  Oxfordlhire,  one  of 
whom  forfeited  his  eftate  in  the  times  of 
York  and  Lancafter.  Which  fide  he  took  1 
know  not ; his  defccndant  Inherited  no  vene- 
ration for  the  White  Rofe. 

His 
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His  grandfather  John  was  keeper  of  thd 
fbreft  of  Shotovef,  a iealous  papift,  who  dlf- 
inherited  his  fori,  becaiife  lie  had  forfokeri 
the  religion  of  his  anceftors; 

His  father,  John,  who  was  flic  fori  dlf- 
inhcrited,  had  recourfe  for  his  fupport  to  the 
profeffion  of  a fcrivener.  He  was  a mari 
eminent  for  his  Ikill  in  mufick,  many  of  his 
compofitions  being  ftill  to  be  found  ; and  his 
reputation  in  his  profeffion  was  fucK,  that 
he  grew  rich,  and  retired  to  aii  efta:te;  He 
had  probably  more  than  common  literature,' 
as  his  fon  addreffes  him  in  one  of  his  moft 
elaborate  Latin  poems.  He  married  a gentle- 
woman bf  the  name  of  Cafton,  aWelm  fa- 
mily,  by  whom  he  had  two  ions,  John  the 
poet,  and  Chriftopher  who  ftudied  the  law; 
and  adhered,  as  the  law  taught  him,  to  the 
King’s  party,  for  which  he  waS  awhile  per- 
focuted  ; but  having,  by  his  brother’s  iritcrert, 
obtained  permiffiori  to  live  in  quiet,  he  fup- 
ported  himfelf  by  chamber-pradlice,  till,  foori 
after  the  acceffioii  of  King  James;  he  waS 
knighted  and  made  a Judge ; but,  his  confti- 
tution  being  too  weak  for  hufiriefs,  he  retired 

before 
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before  any  difreputable  Gorhpliances  became 
neceffary. 

He  had  likewife  a daughter  Anne,  whom 
he  married  with  a confiderable  fortune  to 
Edward  Philips,  who  came  from  Shrewibury, 
and  rofe  in  the  Crown-office  to  be  fecondary  : 
by  him  fhe  had  two  fons,  John  and  Edward, 
who  were  educated  by  the  poet,  and  from 
whom  Is  derived  the  only  authentick  account 

t 

of  his  domeffick  manners. 

John,  the  poet,  was  born  In  his  father’s 
houfe,  at  the  Spread-Eagle  in  Bread-ftreet, 
Dec.  9,  1608,  between  fix  and  feven  in  the 
morning.  His  father  appears  to  have  been 
very  folicitous  about  his  education ; for  he 
was  inftruded  at  firff  by  private  tuition  un- 
der the  care  of  Thomas  Young,  who  was  af- 
terwards chaplain  to  the  EngUfh  merchants 
at  Hamburgh ; and  of  whom  we  have  reafbft 
to  think  well,  fince  his  fcholar  confidercd  him 
as  worthy  of  an  epiftolary  Elegy. 

He  was  then  lent  to  St.  Paul’s  School,  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Gill ; and  removed,  in 

the 
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the  beginning  of  his  iixteenth  year,  to  Chrift’s 
College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a 
fizar,  Feb.  12,  1624. 


He  was  at  this  time  eminently  Ikilled  in 
the  Ivatin  tongue ; and  he  himfelf,  by  an- 
nexing the  dates  to  his  firft  compofitions,  a 
boaft  of  which  the  learned  FoUtian  had  given 
him  an  example,  feems  to  commend  the  ear- 
liiiefs  of  his  own  proficiency  to  the  notice  of 
poflerity.  But  the  produds  of  his  vernal 
fertility  have  been  furpaffed  by  many,  and 
particularly  by  his  contemporary  Cowdey* 
Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  it  Is  difficult  to 
form  an  eilimate  : many  liave  excelled  Mil- 
ton  in  their  firfl;  elTays,  who  never  rofe  to 
works  like  Paradije  Loji.  . 


At  fifteen,  a date  which  he  ufes  till  he  is 
fix  teen,  he  trail  flated  or  vcrlitied  two  Pfalms, 
1.14  and  136,  which  lie  thought  worthy  of 
the  publick  eye;  but  they  raife  no  great  ex- 
peftations ; they  w'ould  In  any  numerous 
fchool  have  obtained  praife,  but  not  excited 
^wonder. 


Many 
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Many  of  his  Elegies  appear  to  have  been 
Written  in  his  eighteenth  year,  by  which  it 
appears  that  he  had  then  read  th5  Roman 
authors  with  very  nice  dlfcernment.  I once 
heard  Mr.  Hampton,  the  tranflator  of  Poly- 
bius, remark  what  I think  is  true,  that  Mil- 
ton  was  the  firft  Englifhman  who,  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  wrote  Latin  verfes  with 
claflick  elegance.  If  any  exceptions  can  be 
made,  they  are  very  few : Haddon  and  Afcham, 
the  pride  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  however  they 
may  have  fucceeded  in  profe,  no  fooner  at- 
tempt verfes  than  they  provoke  derifion.  If 
we  produced  any  thing  worthy  of  notice  be- 
fore the  elegies  of  Milton,  it  was  perhaps 
Alabajier's  Roxana.  - 

Of  the  exercifes  which  the  rules  of  the 
Univerfity  required,  fome  wefe  publifhed  by 
him  in  his  maturer  years.  They  had  been 
undoubtedly  applauded ; for  they  were  fuch 
as  few  can  perform  : yet  there  is  reafon  to 
fufpedt  that  he  was  regarded  in  his  college 
. with  no  great  fondnefs.  That  he  obtained 
no  fellowfhip  is  certain  ; but  the  unkindnefs 
with  which  he  was  treated  was  not  merely 
VoL.  I.  K negative. 
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negative.  I am  afhamed  to  relate  vvkat  I fear 
is  true,  that  Milton  was  the  laft  {Indent  in 
either  univerfity  that  fufFered  the  publick  in- 
dignity of  corporal  correction. 

It  was*  ih  the  violence  of  controverhal 
hoftility,  objeded  to  him,  that  he  Was  ex- 
pelled : this  he  fleadily  denies,  and  it  was 
apparently  not  true ; but  it  feems  plain  from 
his  own  verfes  to  Diodati^  that  he  had  in- 
curred Ruflication ; a temporary  difmiilioli 
into  the  country,  with  perhaps  the  lofs  of  a 
term : 

Jain  ticc  aruncliferutn  mihi  cura  revifere  Calnum, 
Nec  dudum  vetiti  me  laris  angit  amor ; 

Nec  duri  libet  ufque  minas  perferre  magiftrl, 
Ca:teraque  ingenio  non  fubeunda  meO. 

I cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,  which 
even  kindnefs  and  reverence  can  give  to  the 
term,  •uetiti  laris.,  “ a habitation  froni  which 
**  he  is  excluded  or  how  exile  can  be  other- 
wife  interpreted.  He  declares  yet  more,  that 
he  is  weary  of  enduring  the  threats  vf  a rigo~ 
rous  majier,  and  fomething  elje^  which  a temper 
like  his  cannot  undergo.  What  was  more  than 
threat  was  evidently  punifhment.  This  poem, 

which 
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which  mentions  his  exile^  proves  likewlfe  that 
it  was  not  perpetual ; for  it  concludes  with 
a refolution  of  returning  fome  time  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

He  took  both  the  ulual  degrees ; that  of 
Batchelor  in  1628,  and  that  of  Mailer  ill 
1632;  but  he  left  the  univerfify  with  no 
kindnefs  fbr  its  inflltutio'n,  alienated  either 
by  the  injudicious  feverity  of  his  governors^ 
or  his  owfi  captious  perverfenefs.  The  caufe 
cannot  now  be  known,  but  the  effedl  appears 
in  his  writings.  His  fcheme  of  education* 
infcribed  to  Harthh^  fuperfedes  all  academf* 
cal  inftru(51Ion,  being  intended  to  comprife 
the  whole  time  which  men  ufually  fpend  in 
literature,  from  their  Cntraiice  upon  grammar, 
till  they  proceed,  as  it  is  called,  majlers  of  arts. 
And  in  his  DlfcoUrfc  on  the  likeliejl  Way  to  re- 
move Hirelings  out  of  the  Church,  he  inge- 
hioufly  propofes,'  that  the  profits  of  the  lands 
forfeited  by  the  a3  for  fuperjlitious  ufes,  JhouLi 
be  applied  to  fuch  academies  all  over  the  land, 
-where  languages  and  arts  may  be  taught  toge- 
thef ; fo  that  youth  may  be  at  once  brought  up 
to  a competency  of  learning  and  an  honeji  tradd, 
by  which  means  fuch  of  them  as  had  the  gift, 
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being  enabled  to  fupport  ihemfelves  f without 
tithes)  by  the  latter^  may^  by  the  help  of  the 
former,  become  worthy  preachers. 

One  of  his  objcflions  to  academical  edu- 
cation, as  it  was  then  condu£led,  is,  that 
men  defigned  for  orders  in  the  Church  were 
permitted  to  a£l  plays,  writhing  and  unboning 
their  clergy  limbs  to  all  the  antick  and  dijhonejl 
gejiures  of  Trincalos,  buffoons  and  bawds,  pro- 
fiituting  the  Jhame  of  that  minijiry  which  they 
had,  or  were  near  bavmg,  to  the  eyes  of  cour- 
tiers and  court-ladies,  their  grooms  and  made- 
snoifelles. 

This  is  fufficiently  peevilh  in  a man,  who, 
when  he  mentions  his  exile  from  the  college, 
relates,  with  great  luxuriance,  the  compen- 
lation  which  the  pleafures  of  the  theatre  af- 
ford him.  Plays  were  therefore  only  crimi- 
nal when  they  were  a<3:ed  by  academicks. 

He  went  to  the  univerlity  with  a defign  of 
entering  into  the  church,  but  in  time  altered 
his  mind ; for  he  declared,  that  wdioever  be- 
came a clergyman  muft  “ fubferibe  flave,  and 
“ take  an  oath  withal,  which,  unlefs  he  took 
• a “with 
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“ witli  a confcience  that  could  retch,  he  muft 
“ ftralght  perjure  himfelf.  He  thought  it 
**  better  to  prefer  a blamelefs  filence  before 
the  office  of  {peaking,  bought  and  begun 
**  with  fervitude  and  forfwearing.” 

Thefe  expreffions  are,  I find,  applied  to 
the  fubfcription  of  the  Articles ; but  it  feems 
more  probable  that  they  relate  to  canonical 
obedience.  I know  not  any  of  the  Articles 
which  feem  to  thwart  his  opinions ; but  the 
thoughts  of  obedience,  whether  canonical  or 
civil,  raifed  his  indignation. 

His  unwilllngnefs  to  engage  in  the  ml- 
• nlftry,  perhaps  not  yet  advanced  to  a fettled 
refolutlon  of  declining  it,  appears  in  a letter 
to  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  reprov^ed  his 
fufpended  and  dilatory  life,  which  he  feems 
to  have  imputed  to  an  infatlable  curiofity, 
and  fantaftlck  luxury  of  various  knowledge. 
To  this  he  writes  a cool  and  plaufible  anfwer, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  perfuade  him  that 
the  delay  proceeds  not  from  the  delights  of 
defultory  ftudy,  but  from  the  defire  of  ob- 
taining more  fitnefs  for  his  talk ; and  that  he 
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goes  on,  not  taking  thought  of  being  latCy  Je  ii 
give  advantage  to  be  more  Jit, 

. < 

When  he  left  the  nnlverfity,  he  returned 
to  his  father,  then  refiding  at  Horton  in 
Buckinghamfhirc,  with  whom  he  lived  five 
years ; in  which  time  he  is  faid  to  haye  read 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  With  what 
limitations  this  iinrverfality  is  to  be  under- 
ftood,  who  (hall  inform  us  J 

It  might  be  fuppofed  that  he  \yhp  read  fo 
much  fhould  have  done  nothing  elfe ; but 
Milton  found  time  to  write  the  Mafque  of 
^omusy  which  was  prefented  at  Ludlgw,  the  n 
the  refidenceof  the  Lord  Prefident  of  Wales, 
in  1634;  and  had  the  honour  of  being  a£led 
by  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater’s  fons  and  daugh- 
ter. The  fidfion  is  derived  frpm  Homer’s  > 

Circe ; but  we  never  can  refufe  to  any  mo- 
der»  the  liberty  pf  borrovying  from  Homer ; 

— a quo  ceu  fontc  perenni 
Vatum  Pieriis  ora  rigantur  aquis. . 

I 

His  next  produdion  was  LycidaSy  an  elegy,  ' 

written  in  1637,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  King, 

t)ic 
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the  foil  of  Sir  John  King,  fecretary  for  Ire- 
land in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and 
Charles.  King  was  much  a favourite  at 
Cambridge,  and  many  of  the  wits  joined  to 
do  honour  to  his  memory.  Milton’s  acquaiiii^ 
tance  with  the  Italian  writers  may  be  difcor 
vered  by  a mixture  of  longer  and  fliorter 
verfes,  according  to  the  rules  of  Tufcau 
poetry,  and  his  malignity  to  the  Church  by 
fome  lines  which  are  interpreted  as  threateiiT 
ing  its  exterminatipii. 

He  is  fuppofed  abqut  this  time  to  have 
written  his  Arcades ; fpr  while  he  lived  at 
Horton  he  ufed  fometlmes  to  fteal  from  h^s 
fludies  a few  days,  which  he  fpent  at  Hare- 
field,  the  houfe  of  the  countefs  dowager  of 
Derby,  whpre  the  Arcades  made  part  of  a 
dramatlck  entertaii^nient. 

He  began  now  to  grow  weary  of  the  coun- 
try ; and  had  fome  purpofe  of  taking  cham- 
bers in  the  Inns  of  Court,  when  the  death  of 
his  mother  fet  him  at  liberty  to  travel,  for 
which  he  obtained  his  father’s  conlent,  and 
Sir  Henry  Wojtton’s  diredlions,  with,  the  qc- 
lebrated  precept  of  prudence,  i penjieri Jlretti, 
K4  i a. 
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ed  U vifo  feiolto  ; “ thoughts  clofe,  and  looks 
**  loofe.” 

i 

In  1638  he  left  England,  and  went  firft  to 
Paris ; where,  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Scuda~ 
more^  he  had  the  opportunity  of  vifiting  Gro- 
iius^  then  lefiding  at  the  French  court  as 
ambaflador  from  Chriftina  of  Sweden.  From 
Paris  he  halted  into  Italy,  of  which  he  had 
with  particular  diligence  ftudied  the  language 
and  literature;  and,  though  he  feems  to 
have  intended  a very  quick  perambulation  of 
the  country,  ftaid  two  months  at  Florence ; 
where  he  found  his  way  into  the  academies, 
and  produced  his  compofitions  with  fuch  ap- 
plaufe  as  appears  to  have  exalted  him  in  his 
own  opinion,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  hope, 
that,  “ by  labour  and  intenfe  ftudy,  which,” 
fays  he,  “ I take  to  be  my  portion  in  this 
“ life,  joined  with  a ftrong  propenfity  of  na- 
ture,  he  might  leave  fomething  fo  written 
“ to  after-times,  as  they  fliould  not  willingly 
“ let  it  die.” 

It  appears,  in  all  his  writings,  that  he 
had  the  ufual  concomitant  of  great  abili- 
ties, a lofty  and  fteady  confidence  in  hlmfelf, 

perhaps 
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perhaps  not  without  fome  contempt  of 
others  ; for  fcarcely  any  man  ever  wrote  fo 
much,  and  praifed  fo  few.  Of  his  praife  he 
was  very  frugal ; as  he  fet  its  value  high, 
and  conlidered  his  mention  of  a name  as  a 
fecurity  againft  the  wafte  of  time,  and  a cer-!- 
tain  prefervative  from  oblivion. 

At  Florence  he  could  not  indeed  com- 
plain that  his  merit  wanted  diHin£lion.  Carlo 
Dati  prefented  him  with  an  encomialHck  in- 
fcription,  in  the  tumid  lapidary  flyle  ; and 
Francini  wrote  him  an  ode,  of  which  the 
firft  ftanza  is  only  empty  noife  ; the  reft  are 
perhaps  too  dittufe  on  common  topicks  ; but 
the  laft  is  natural  and  beautiful. 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and 
from  Sienna  to  Rome,  where  he  was  again 
received  with  kindnefs  by  the  Learned  and 
the  Great.  Holftenius,  the  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  who  had  refided  three 
years  at  Oxford,  introduced  him  to  Cardinal 
Barberini ; and  he,  at  a mufical  entertain- 
ment, waited  for  him  at  the  door,  and  led 
him  by  the  hand  into  the  afl'embly.  Here 
Sclvaggi  praifed  him  in  a diftich,  and  Sal- 
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filli  in  a tetraftick ; neither  of  them  of  much 
value.  The  Italians  were  gainers  by  this 
literary  commerce  ; for  the  encomiums  with 
which  Milton  repaid  Salfilli,  though  not  I'cr 
cure  againft  a ftern  grammarian,  turn  the 
balance  indifputably  in  Milton’s  favour. 

Of  thefc  Italian  tcflimonics,  poor  as  they 
are,  he  was  proud  enough  to  puhlilh  them 
before  his  poems  ; though  he  lays,  he  cannot 
be  lufpct^fed  but  to  have  known  that  they 
were  faid  non  tarn  dc  Jv,  quam  fupra  fc. 

At  Rome,  as  at  Florence,  he  flaid  only  two 
months  ; a time  indeed  lufficient,  if  he  de- 
lired  only  to  ramble  with  an  explainer  of  its 
antiquities,  or  to  view  palaces  and  count 
pidlures  ; but  certainly  too  Ihort  for  the  con- 
templation of  learning,  policy,  or  man- 
ners. 

From  Roihe  he  paffed  on  to  Naples,  in 
company  of  a hermit ; a companion  from 
whom  little  could  be  expc«5led,  yet  to  him 
Milton  owed  his  introdudlion  to  hlanlo.  mar- 
quis of  V^illa,  who  had  been  before  the  patron 
of  I'aflb.  Manfowas  enough  delighted  with 
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his  accomplifhments  to  honour  him  with  a 
forry  diiVich,  in  which  he  commends  him  for 
every  thing  but  his  religion  ; and  Milton,  in 
return,  addrefled  him  in  a Latin  poem, 
which  muft  have  raifed  an  high  opinion  of 
Englilh  elegance  and  literature. 

His  purpofe  was  now  to  have  vifited  Sicily 
and  Greece ; but,  hearing  of  the  differences 
between  the  king  and  parliament,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  haflen  home,  rather  than 
pafs  his  life  in  foreign  amufements  while  his 
countrymen  were  contending  for  their  rights. 
He  therefore  came  back  to  Rome,  though 
the  merchants  Informed  him  of  plots  laid 
again  ft  him  by  the  Jefuits,  for  the  liberty  of 
his  converfatlons  on  religion.  He  had  fenfe 
enough  to  judge  that  there  was  no  danger, 
and  therefore  kept  on  his  way,  and  a£lcd  as 
before,  neither  obtruding  nor  fhunning  con- 
troverfy.  He  had  perhaps  given  feme  ofFcncc 
by  vifitlng  Galileo,  then  a prlfoner  in  t.lie 
Inquifition  for  phllofophlcal  herefy ; and  at 
Naples  he  was  told  by  Manfo,  that,  by  his 
declarations  on  religious  queftions,  had 
excluded  hlmfelf  from  iLme  Jifthicr-'ns 
which  he  Ihould  otherwife  have  hir-u 

But 
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But  fuch  condu£l,  though  it  did  not  pleafe, 
was  yet  fufficiently  fafe ; and  Milton  ftaid 
two  months  more  at  Rome,  and  went  on  tQ 
Florence  without  moleftation. 

From  Florence  he  vlfited  Lucca.  He  af- 
terwards went  to  Venice ; and,  having  lent 
away  a colledllon  of  inufick  and  other  books, 
travelled  to  Geneva,  winch  he  probably  con- 
fidered  as  the  metropolis  of  orthodoxy.  Here 
he  repofed,  as  in  a congenial  element,  and 
became  acquainted  with  John  Dlodati  and 
Frederick  Spanheim,  two  learned  profeffors 
of  Divinity.  F rom  Geneva  he  paffed  through 
France  ; and  came  home,  after  an  abfence 
of  a year  and  three  months. 

At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  friend  Charles  Dlodati ; a man  whom  it 
is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  of  great  merit,  fince 
he  was  thought  by  Milton  worthy  of  a poem, 
intituled,  Rpitaphtum  Damonts,  written  with 
the  common  but  childilh  Imitation  of  paftoral 
life. 

He  now  hired  a lodging  at  the  houfe  of 
one  Ruffel,  a taylor  in  St.  Bride’s  Church- 
yard, 
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yard,  and  undertook  the  education  of  John 
and  Edward  Philips,  his  filler’s  Tons.  Find- 
ing his  rooms  too  little,  he  took  a houfe  and 
garden  in  Alderfgate-llreet,  which  was  not 
then  fo  much  out  of  the  world  as  it  is  now  ; 
and  chofe  his  dwelling  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
paffage,  that  he  might  avoid  the  noife  of  the 
ftreet.  Here  he  received  more  boys,  to  be 
boarded  and  inflrudled. 

Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid 
us  to  look  with  fome  degree  of  merriment  on 
great  promifes  and.  fmall  performance,  on 
the  man  who  hallens  home,  becaule  his 
countrymen  are  contending  for  their  liberty, 
and,  when  he  reaches  the  fcene  of  action, 
vapours  away  his  patriotifra  in  a private  board- 
ing-fchool.  this  is  the  period  of  his  life 
from  which  all  his  biographers  fcem  Inclined 
to  Ihrink.  They  are  unwilling  that  Milton 
(hould  be  degraded  to  a fchool-maller  ; but, 
fince  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys, 
one  finds  out  that  he  taught  for  nothing,  and 
another  that  his  motive  w'as  only  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  learning  and  virtue ; and  all 
tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  only 
-to  ex  cu  lean  ail  which  no  wife  man  will  con- 
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fider  as  in  Itfelf  difgraceful.  His  father  waS 
alive ; his  allowance  was  not  ample ; and  he 
fupplied  its  deficiencies  by  an  honeft  and  ufe- 
fiil  employment. 

It  Is  told,  that  in  the  aft  of  education  he 
performed  wonders  ; and  a formidable  lift  is 
given  of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that 
were  read  in  Alderfgate-ftreet,  by  youth 
between  ten  and  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of 
age*  Thofe  who  tell  or  receive  thefe  ftories 
Ihotild  confider  that  nobody  can  be  taught 
fafter  than  he  can  learii.  The  fpeed  of  the 
horfeman  muft  be  limited  by  the  power  of 
his  horfe.  Every  man^  that  has  ever  under- 
taken to  inftru(ft  others,  can  tell  what  flow 
advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  how 
much  patience  it  requires  to  recall  vagrant 
inattention,  to  ftimulate  fluggifh  indiffereiKe,’ 
and  to  rcftlfy  abfurd  mifappreheufioni. 

The  purpofe  of  Milton,  as  it  feerris,  wa‘s 
toteach  fbmethiiig  more  folid  than  the  com- 
mon literature  of  Schools,  by  reading  thofe 
authors  that  treat  of  phy lical  fubjefts ; fuch 
as  the  Oeorglek,  and  aftronomkral  treatrfes  eff 
the  ancients^  This  was  a fcheme  of  improve-' 
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ment  winch  feems  to  have  bufied  many  li- 
terary projeftors  of  that  age.  Cowley,  who 
had  more  means  than  Milton  ' of  knowing 
what  was  wanting  to  the  embellifliments  of 
life,  formed  the  fame  plan  of  education  in  his 
imaginary  College. 


But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of 
external  nature,  and  of  the  fciences  which 
that  knowledge  requires  or  includes  isj  not 
the  great  or  the  frequent  bufinefs  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Whether  we*  provide  for  adlon 
or  converfation,  whether  we  'wifli  to  be  ufa-  * 
ful  or  pleafing,  the  firft  requifite  is  the  religi- 
ous and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  an-d  with  thofe  examples  which 
may  be  fald  to  embody  truth,  and  prove  by 
events  the  reafpnablenefs  of  opinions.  Pru- 
dence and  Juftice  are  virtues,  and  excellen- 
cies, of  all  times  and  of  all  places ; we  are 
perpetually  moralifts,  but  we  are  geometri- 
cians only  by  chance.  Our  intercourfe  with 
intelleflual  nature  is  necelTary;  our  fpecula- 
tlons  upon  rnattcr  arc  voluntary,  and  at  Id- 

fure.  Phyfical  knowledge  is  of  fuch  rare 
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emergence,  • that  one  man  may  know  ano- 
ther 
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ther  half  his  life  without  being  able  to  efti- 
mate  his  Ikill  in  hydroftaticks  or  aftronomy  i 
but  his  moral  and  prudential  chara£l:er  im- 
mediately appears. 

Thofe  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at 
fchools  that  fupply  moft  axioms  of  prudence, 
moft  principles  of  moral  truth,  and  moft  * 
materials  for  converfation  ; and  thefe  pur- 
pofes  are  beft*  ferved  by  poets,  orators,  and 
hiftorians. 

Let  me  not  be  cenfured  for  this  dlgreflion 
as  pedantick  or  paradoxical ; for  if  I have 
Milton  againft  me,  I have  Socrates  on  my 
lide.  It  was  his  labour  to  turn  philofophy 
from  the  ftudy  of  nature  to  fpeculations  upon 
life  ; but  the  innovators  whom  I oppofe  are 
turning  off  attention  from  life  to  nature. 
They  feem  to  think,  that  we  are  placed  here 
to  watch  the  growth  of  plants,  or  the  mo- 
tions of  the  ftarSi,  Socrates  was  rather  of 
opinion,  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was, 
how  to  do  good,  and  avoid  evil. 

''OtJi  TOI  iV  It^yu^OlTt  KCiKOVl'  CtyOiSiPli  'liTUxjoit* 
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Of  inftitutlons  we  may  judge  by  thek  ef- 
fects. From  this  wonder-working  academy, 
I do  not  know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any 
man  very  eminent  for  knowledge : its  only 
genuine  produft,  I believe,  is  a fmall  Hiftory 
of  Poetry,  written  in  Latin  by  his  nephew,  of 
which  perhaps  none  of  my  readers  has  ever 
heard. 

That  in  his  fchool,  as  in  every  thing  eHe 
which  he  undertook,  he  laboured  with  great 
diligence,  there  is  no  reafon  for  doubting. 
One  part  of  his  method  deferves  general  imi- 
tation. He  was  careful  to  inftrudl  his  feho- 
lars  in  religion.  Every  Sunday  was  Ipent 
upon  theology  ; in  which  he  didlated  a Ihort 
lyftem,  gathered  from  the  writers  that  were 
then  falhionable  in  the  Dutch  univerfi- 
ties. 

He  fet  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  fludy 
and  fpare  diet ; only  now  and  then  he  al- 
lowed hlmfelf  to  pafs  a day  of  feftlvlty  and 
indulgence  with  fome  gay  gentlemen  of 
Gray’s  Inn. 

L ' He 
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He  now  began  to  engage  In  the  contra-  , 
verfies  of  the  times,  ^nd  lent  his  breath  to 
blow  the  flames  of  contention.  In  1641  he 
publlfhcd  a treatife  of  Reformation,  in  two 
books,  againft  the  eftabllfhed  Church  ; being 
willing  to  help  the  Puritans,  who  were,  he 
fa)'s,  inferior  to  the  Prelates  in  learning. 

Hall  blfhop  of  Nor\\dch  had  publifhed  an 
Humble  Remonjlrance,  in  defence  of  Epif- 
copacy;  to  which,  in  1641,  fix  minifters, 
of  whofe  names  the  firft  letters  made  the  ce- 
lebrated word  SmeBymnuus,  gave  their  An- 
fwer.  Of  this  Anfwer  a Confutation  was 
attempted  by  the  learned  U/her  ; and  to  the 
Confutation  Milton  publifhed  a Reply,  inti- 
tuled, Of  Prclatical  Ep  if  copacy,  and  whether  it 
inay  be  deduced  from  the  Ap(folical  Times,  by 
virtue  of  thofe  tefimonies  which  are  alleged  to 
that  purpofe  in  fame  late  treatifes,  one  whereof 
goes  under  the  name  of  fames  Lord  Bifjop  of 
Armagh. 

I 

I have  tranfcrlbed  this  title,  to  (hew,  by 
his  contemptuous  mention  of  Ufher,  that  he 
had  now  adopted  the  puritanical  favagenefs  of 
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mannerSfc  His  next  work  was,  I’be  Reafon  of 
Church  Government  urged  againjl  Prelacy^  by 
Mr^  John  Milton^  1642*  In  this  book  he 
difcovers,  not  with  oftentatious  exultation, 
but  with  calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion 
of  his  own  powers ; and  promifes  to  under- 
take fome thing,  he  yet  knows  not  what, 
that  may  be  of  ufe  and  honour  to  his  country. 
‘‘  This,”  fays  he,  is  not  to  be  obtained  but 
“ by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  that 
“ can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  know^ 
ledge,  and  fends  out  his  Seraphim  with  the 
‘‘  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  andpu- 
rify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleafes.  To  this 
muft  be  added,  induftrious  and  feleft  read-^ 
ing,  fteady  obfervation,  and  infight  into  all 
feemly  and  generous  arts  and  affairs ; till 
“ which  in  fome  meafure  be  compaft,  »I 
“•refufe  not  to  fuftain  this  expeftation.” 
From  a promife  like  this,  at  once  fervid, 
pious,  and  rational,  might  be  expefted  the 
Paradife  hof. 

He  publiflied  the  fame  year  two  mom' 
pamphlets,  upon  the  fame  queftion.  To  one 
of  his  antagonifts,  who  affirms  that  he  wa^ 
vomited  out  of  the  univerjity^  he  anfwers,  in 
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general  terms ; “ The  Fellows  of  the  College 
“ wherein  I fpent  fome  years,  at  my  parting,. 
“ after  I had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  man- 
“ ner  is,  fignified  many  times  how  much  bet* 

**  ter  it  would  content  them  that  I (hould 
“ flay.— As  for  the  common  approbation  or 
“ diflike  of  that  place,  as  now  it  is,  that  I 
(hould  efteem  or  difefteem  myfelf  the  more 
“ for  that,  too  fimple  is  the  anfwerer,  if  he 
“ think  to  obtain  with  me.  Of  fmall  prac- 
“ tice  were  the  phylician  who  could  not 
**  judge,  by  what  (he  and  her  fider  have  of 
**  long  time  vomited,  that  the  worfer  fluff  » 
“ (he  ftrongly  keeps  in  her  ftomach,  but  the 
“ better  (he  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  isqueafy  : 
(he  vomits  now  out  of  (icknel's ; but  beforo 
“ it  be  well  with  her,  (he  mull;  vomit  by 
flrong  phyfick. — The  univerlity,  in  the 
“ time  of  her  better  health,  and  my  younger 
“ judgement,  I never  greatly  admired,  but 
“ now  much  lei's.” 

This  is  furely  the  language  of  a man  who 
thinks  that  he  has  been  injured.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  deferibe  the  courfe  of  his  conduft, 
and  the  train  of  his  thoughts ; and,  becaufe 
he  has  been  fufpedled  of  incontinence,  gives 

an 
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an  account  of  his  own  purity : “ That  if  I 
be  juftly  charged,”  fays  he,  “ with  this 
“ crime,  it  may  come  upon  me  with  tenfold 
fliame.” 

The  ftyle  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  fuch 
perhaps  was  that  of  his  antagonift.  This 
roughnefs  he  juftifies,  by  great  examples,  in 
a long  digreffion.  Sometimes  he  tries  to  be 
humorous : “ Left  I ftiould  take  him  for 
“ fome  chaplain  in  hand,  Ibme  fquire  of  the 
“ body  to  his  prelate,  one  who  ferves  not  at 
“ the  altar  only  but  at  the  Court-cupboard, 
“ he  will  teftow  on  us  a pretty  model  of 
“ himfelf ; and  fets  me  out  half  a dozen 
, “ ptifical  mottos,  wherever  he  had  them, 
“ hopping  /hort  in.  the  meafure  of  convuHion 
“ fits ; in  which  labour  the  agony  of  his  wit 
“ having  fcaped  narrowly,  inftead  of  well- 
“ fized  periods,  he  greets  us  with  a quantity 
“ of  thumbring  pofies — And  thus  ends  this 
“ feftion,  or  rather  difledlion  of  himfelf.” 
•Such  is  the  controverfial  merriment  of  Mil- 
ton  : his  gloomy  ferioufnefs  is  yet  more  of- 
fenfive.  Such  is  his  malignity,  that  hdl grows 
darker  at  his  frown. 
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His  father,  after  Reding  was  taken  by 
EJfex^  came  to  refide  in  his  houfe  ^ and  his 
fchool  increafed.  At  Whitfuntide,  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year,  he  married  Mary,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Powel^  a Juftice  of  the  Peace  in 
Oxfordfhire.  He  brought  her  to  town  with 
him,  and  expedled  all  the  advantages  of  a 
conjugal  life.  The  lady,  however,  feems  not 
much  to  have  delighted  in  the  pleafures  of 

I V 

fpare  diet  and  hard  ftudy ; for,  as  Philips  re- 
lates, having  for  a month  led  a philofo- 
phical  life,  after  having  been  ufed  at  home 
to  a great  houfe,  and  much  company  and 
joviality,  her  friends,  poflibly  by  her  own 
‘‘  defire,  made  earaeft  fuit  to  have  her  com- 
pany  the  remaining  part  of  the  fummer ; 
which  was  granted,  upon  a promife  of  her 
return  at  Michaelmas.*’ 


Milton  was  too  bufy  to  much  mifs  his 
Wife : he  purfued  his  ftudics ; and  now  and 
then  vifited  the  Lady  Margaret  Leigh,  whom ' 
he  has  mentioned  in  one  of  his  fonnets.  At 
laft  Michaelmas  arrived ; but  the  Lady  had 
no  inclination  to  return  to  the  fullen  gloom 
of  her  hulband’s  habitation,  and  therefore 

very 
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very  willingly  forgot  her  promile.  He  fent 
her  a letter,  but  had  no  anfwer ; he  fent  more 
with  the  fame  fuccefs.  It  could  be  alleged 
that  letters  mifcarry ; he  therefore  difpatched 
a meffenger,  being  by  this  time  too  angry  to 
go  himfelf.  His  melTenger  was  fent  back 
with  fome  contempt.  The  family  of  the 
Lady  were  Cavaliers. 

In  a man  whofe  opinion  of  his  own  merit 
Was  like  Milton’s,  lefs  provocation  than  this 
might  have  raifed  violent  refentment.  Mil- 
ton  foon  determined  to  repudiate  her  for  dif- 
obedience ; and,  being  one  of  thofe  who 
could  eafily  find  arguments  to  juftify  inclina- 
tion, publilhed  (in  1 644)  The  DoStrine  and 
Difdpllne  of  Divorce;  which  was  followed 
by  The  judgement  oj  Martin  Bucer  concerning 
Divorce;  and  the  next  year,  his  Tetrachor- 
don,  Expoftions  upon  the  four  chief  .Places  -of 
Scripture  which  treat  of  Marriage. 

This  innovation  was  oppofed,  as  might  be 
expeded,  by  the  clergy ; who,  then  holding 
their  famous  aflembly  at  Weftminfter,  pro*> 
cured  that  the  author  Ihould  be  called  be- 
fore the  Lords;  “ but  that  Houfe,”  fays 
L 4 Wood, 
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Wood,  “ whether  approving  the  dodlrine, 
“ or  not  favouring  his  accufers,  did  foon  difr 
“ mifs  him.” 

There  feems  not  to  have  been  much  writr 
ten  againft  him,  nor  any  thing  by  any  writer 
of  eminence.  The  antagonift  that  appeared 
is  ftylcd  by  him,  a Serving  man  turned  Solid- 
tor.  Howel  in  his  letters  mentions  the  new 
doflrine  with  contempt ; and  it  was,  I fup- 
pofe,  thought  more  worthy  of  dcrifion  than 
of  confutation.  He  complains  of  this  negle£l: 
in  two  fonnets,  of  which  the  firft  is  con; 
temptible,  and  the  fecond  not  excellent. 

From  this  time  it  is  obferved  that  he  be; 
came  an  enemy  to  the  Prelbyterians,  whom 
he  had  favoured  before.  He  that  changes 
his  party  by  his  humour,  is  not  more  vir- 
tuous than  he  that  changes  it  by  his  intereft  j 
lie  loves  himfelf  rather  than  truth. 

His  wife  and  her  relations  now  found  that 
Milton  was  not  an  un refilling  fufferer  of  hi; 
juries ; and  perceiving  that  he  had  begun  to 
put  his  doflrine  in  practice,  by  courting  a 
young  woman  of  great  accompliftiments,  the 
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daughter  of  one  Doctor  Davis,  who  was  how- 
ever not  ready  to  comply,  they  refolved  to 
endeavour  a re-union.  He  went  fometimes 
to  the  houfe  of  one  Blackborough,  his  rela- 
tion, in  the  lane  of  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand, 
and  at  one  of  his  ufual  vilits  was  furprifed  to 
fee  his  wife  come  from  another  room,  and 
implore  forgivenefs  on  her  knees.  He  re- 
filled her  intreaties  for  a while;  “ but  partly,” 
fays  Philips,  “ his  own  generous  nature, 
“ more  inclinable  to  reconciliation  than  to 
perfeverance  in  anger  or  revenge,  and  partly 
the  llrqng  intercelTion  of  friends  on  botii 
“ fides,  foon  brought  him  to  an  adl  of  obli- 
“ vion  and  a firm  league  of  peace.”  It  were 
injurious  to  omit,  that  Milton  afterwards  re- 
ceived her  father  and  her  brothers  in  his  own 
houfe,  when  they  were  diftrefled,  with  other 
^oyalills. 

He  publilhed  about  the  fame  time  his 
Areopagitica,  a Speech  of  Mr.  John  Milto'n 
for  the  liberty  of  unite enfed  Printing.  The 
danger  of  fuch  unbounded  liberty,  and  the 
danger  of  bounding  it,  have  produced  a pro- 
blem in  the  fcience  of  Government,  which 
human  underflandjng  leems  hitherto  unable 
V to 
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to  folve.  If  nothing  may  be  publHhed  but 
what  civil  authority  (hall  have  previoufly  ap- 
proved, power  muft  always  be  the  ftandard  ^ 
of  truth;  if  every  dreamer  of  innovations 
may  propagate  his  projefts,  there  can  be  no 
lettlement ; if  every  murmurer  at  govern- 
ment may  difFufe  difcontent,  there  can  be  no 
peace ; and  if  every  fceptick  in  theology  may 
teach  his  follies,  there  can  be  no  religion. 
The  remedy  againfl  thefe  evils  is  to  punifh 
the  authors ; for  it  is  yet  allowed  that  every 
fbciety  may  punifh,  though  not  prevent,  the 
publication  of  opinions,  which  that  fociety 
fiiall  think  pernicious : but  this  punilhment, 
though  it  may  cru(h  the  author,  promotes 
the  book;  and  it  Teems  not  more  reafonable 
to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unreftrained, 
becaufe  writers  may  be  afterwards  cenfured, 
than  it  would  be  to  deep  with  doors  unbolted, 
becaufe  by  our  laws  we  can  hang  a thief. 

But  whatever  were  his  engagements,  civil 
or  domeftick,  poetry  was  never  long  out  of 
his  thoughts.  About  this  time  (1645)  a col- 
leflion  of  his  Latin  and  Englilh  poems  ap- 
peared, in  which  the  Allegro  and  Penferojoy 
with  fome  others,  were  firft  publilhed, 
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He  had  taken  a larger  houfe  in  Barbican 
for  the  reception  of  fcholars;  but  the  nume- 
rous relations  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  ge- 
neroufly  granted  refuge  for  a while,  occupied 
his  rooms.  In  time,  however,  they  went 
away ; “ and  the  houfe  again,*’  fays  Philips, 
“ now  looked  like  a houfe  of  the  Mufes  only, 
“ though  the  acceflion  of  fcholars  was  not 
“ great*  Poffibly  his  having  proceeded  fb  far 
in  the  education  of  youth,  may  have  been 
“ the  occafion  of  his  adverfaries  calling  him 
“ pedagogue  and  fchool-mafter ; whereas  it 
is  well  known  he  never  fet  up  for  a pub- 
lick  fchool,  to  teach  all  the  young  fry  of 
“ a parifh ; but  only  was  willing  to  impart 
“ hig  learning  and  knowledge  to  relations, 
“ and  the  fons  of  gentlemen  who  w’ere  his 
“ intimate  friends ; and  that  neither  his 
“ writings  nor  his  way  of  teaching  ever  fa- 
“ voured  in  the  leaft  of  pedantry.” 

Thus  laborioufly  does  his  nephew  exte- 
nuate what  cannot  be  denied,  and  what  might 
be  confefled  without  difgrace.  Milton  was 
not  a man  who  could  become  mean  by  a 
mwn  employment,  This,  however,  his 
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warmeft  friends  feem  not  to  have  found  ; i 

they  therefore  fhift  and  palliate.  He  did  not 
fell  literature  to  all  comers  at  an  open  (hop ; 
he  was  a chamber-milliner,  and  meafured  his  { 

commodities  only  to  his  friends.  ‘ ' 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing 
him  in  this  ftate  of  degradation,  tells  us  that 
it  was  not  long  continued ; and,  to  raife  his 
charafler  again,  has  a mind  to  inveft  him  with 
military  fplendour  : “ He  is  much  miftaken/’  • 

he  fays,  “ if  there  was  not  about  this  time 
“ a defign  of  making  him  an  adjutant-general 
“ in  Sir  William  Waller’s  army.  But  the  ' 

“ new-modelling  of  the  army  proved  an  ob- 
“ ftrudllon  to  the  defign.”  An  event  cannot 
be  fet  at  a much  greater  diftance  than  by 
having  been  only  dejigned,  about  fame  time,  if 
a man  be  not  much  mijlaken.  Milton  (hall  be 
a pedagogue  no  longer  ; for,  if  Philips  be  not 
miftaken,  fomebody  at  fome  time  defgned  ' 
him  for  a foldier.  I 

I 

About  the  time  that  the  army  was  new^ 
modelled  (164;)  he  removed  to  a fmaller  ' 

houfe  in  Holbourn,  which  opened  backward 
into  Lincoln’sTinn-Fields.  He  is  not  knowm 
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to  have  publlftied  any  thing  afterwards  till 
the  King’s  death,  when,  finding  his  mur- 
derers condemned  by  the  Prelbyterians,  he 
wrote  a treatife  to  juftify  it,  and  to  compofe 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

He  made  Ibme  Remarks  on  the  Articles  of 
Peace  between ' Ormond  and  the  Irijh  Rebels, 
While  he  contented  himfelf  to  write,  he 
perhaps  did  only  what  his  confcience  dic- 
tated ; and  if  he  did  not  very  vigilantly  watch 
the  influence  of  hk  own  paflions,  and  the 
gradual  prevalence  of  opinions,  firft  willingly  • 
admitted  and  then  habitually  indulged,  if 
objeftlons,  by  being  overlooked,  were'  for- 
gotten, and  defire  fuperinduced  conviftion, 
he  yet  fliared  only  the  common  weaknefs  of 
mankind,  and  might  be  no  lefs  fincere  than 
his  opponents.  But  as  faftion  feldom  leaves 
a man  honeft,  however  it  might  find  him, 
Milton  is  fufpefted  of  having  interpolated 
the  book  called  Icon  Bafllke^  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  to  whom  he  was  now  made 
Latin  fecretary,  employed  him  to  cenfure, 
by  Inferting  a prayer  taken’ from  Sidnef  'sAr- 
cadia^  and  imputing  it  to  the  King ; whom 
he  charges,  in  his  Iconoclafes^  with  the  ufe  of' 
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this  prayer  as  with  a heavy  crime,  in  the 
indecent  language  with  which  profperity  had 
emboldened  the  advocates  for  rebellion  to 
infult  all  that  is  venerable  or  great : “ Who 
would  have  imagined  fo  little  fear  in  him  ) 

“ of  the  true  all-feeing  Deity— as,  imme-  ! 

“ diately  before  his  death,  to  pop  into  the 
hands  of  the  grave  bilhop  that  attended 
“ him,  as  a fpecial  relique  of  his  faintly 
“ exercifes,  a prayer  ftolen  word  for  word 
“ from  the  mouth  of  a heathen  woman  pray» 

“ ing  to  a heathen  god  ?” 

The  papers  which  the  King  gave  to  Dr. 

Juxon  on  the  fcaffbld  the  regicides  took  1 

away,  fo  that  they  were  at  leaft  the  pub- 
lilhers  of  this  prayer ; and  Dr.  Birch,  who 
examined  the  queftion  with  great  care,  was 
inclined  to  think  them  the  forgers.  The  ufe  | 

of  it  by  adaptation  was  innocent ; and  they  i 

who  could  fo  noifily  cenfure  it,  with  a little 
extenfion  of  their  malice  could  contrive  what 
they  wanted  to  accufe. 

i 

King  Charles  the  Second,  being  now  fhel- 
tered  in  Holland,  employed  Salmafius,  pro-  * 

feflbr  of  Polite  Learning  at  Leyden,  to  write 
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a defence  of  his  father  and  of  monarchy; 
and,  to  excite  his  induftry,  gave  him,  as  was 
reported,  a hundred  Jacobufes.  Salmafius  was 
a man  of  Ikill  in  languages,  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  and  fagacity  of  emendatory  criti- 
cifm,  almoft  exceeding  all  hope  of  human 
attainment ; and  having,  by  exceffive  praifes, 
been  confirmed  in  great  confidence  of  him- 
felf,  though  he  probably  had  not  muckcon- 
fidered  the  principles  of  fociety  or  the  rights 
of  government,  undertook  the  employment 
without  dlftruft  of  his  own  qualifications; 
and,  as  his  expedition  in  writing  was  won- 
derful, in  1649  Defenjio  Regis. 

To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a fuf- 
ficient  anfwerj  which  he  performed  (1651) 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  Hobbes  declared  him- 
felf  unable  to  decide  whofe  language  was 
beft,  or  whofe  arguments  were  worft.  In 
my  opinion,  Milton’s  periods  are  fmoother, 
neater,  and  more  pointed ; but  he  delights 
himfelf  with  telzlng  his  adverfary  as  much 
as  with  confuting  him.  He  makes  a foolifli 
allufion  of  Salmafius,  whofe  doftrine  he  con- 
fiders  as  fervlle  and  unmanly,  to  the  ftream 
of  Salmacisi  which  whoever  entered  left  half 
. his 
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his  virility  behind  him.  Salmafius  was  a ■ 
Frenchman,  and  was  unhappily  married  to  a 
fcold.  Tu  es  Gallus,  fays  Milton,  et,  ut  aiunt, 
nimium  gallinaceus.  But  his  fupreme  pleafure 
is  to  tax  his  adverfary,  fo  renowned  for  cri- 
ticifm,  with  vitious  Latin.  He  opens  his  book 
with  telling  that  he  has  ufed  which, 

according  to  Milton,  fignifies  only  a Majky 
in  a fenfc  not  known  to  the  Romans,  by  ap- 
plying it  as  we  apply  Perfon.  But  as  Ne- 
melis  is  always  on  the  watch,  it  is  memorable 
that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  a folecifm 
by  an  exprelfion  in  itfelf  grofsly  foleciftical, 
when,  for  one  of  thofe  fuppofed  blunders, 
he  fays,  propino  te  grammatiftis  iuis  vapulan- 
dum.  From  vapulo,  which  has  a paffive  fenle, 
vapulandus  can  never  be  derived.  No  man 
forgets  his  original  trade : the  rights  of  na- 
tions, and  of  kings,  fink  into  queftions  of 
grammar,  if  grammarians  difeufs  them. 

Alllton  when  he  undertook  this  anfwer 
was  w’eak  of  body,  and  dim  of  fight ; but 
his  will  was  forward,  and  what  was  wanting 
of  health  was  fuppllcd  by  zeal.  He  was  re- 
warded with  a thoufand  pounds,  and  his 
book  was  much  read ; for  paradox,  recom- 
4 mended 
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mended  by  fpirit  and  elegance,  eafily  gains 
attention ; and  he  who  told  every  man  that 
he  was  equal  to  his  King,  could  hardly  want 
an  audience. 

That  the  performance  of  Saltnafius  was 
not  difperfed  with  equal  rapidity,  or  read 
with  equal  eagernefs,  is  very  credible.  He 
taught  only  the  ftale  doftrine  of  authority, 
and  the  unpleafing  duty  of  fubmiffion  3 and 
he  had  been  fo  long  not  only  the  monarch 
but  the  tyrant  of  literature,  that  almoft  all 
mankind  were  delighted  to  find  him  defied 
and  infulted  by  a new  name,  not  yet  confi- 
dered  as  any  one’s  rival.  If  Chriftina,  as  is 
faid,  commended  the  Defence  of  the  People^' 
her  purpofe  muft  be  to  torment  Salmafius, 
who  was  then  at  her  Court ; for  neirfier  her 
civil  ftatlon  nor  her  natural  charafter  could 
difpofe  her  to  favour  the  doftrine,  Who*^ 
was  by  birth  a queen,  and  by  temper  de^ 
fpotick. 

■ That  Salmafius  was,'  from  the  appearance 
of  Milton’s  book,  . treated  with  negleft, 
^ere  Is  not  much  proof ; but  to  a man  fo 
long'  accuftomed  to  admiration,  a little 
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praife  of  his  antagonlft  would  be  fuffi-* 
ciently  offenfivx*,  and  might  Incline  him  to 
leave  Swcden< 

He  prepared  a reply,  which,  left  as  it  was 
imperfecl,  was  publilhed  by  his  fon  in  the 
year  of  the  Reftauration.  In  the  beginning, 
being  probably  moft  in  pain  for  his  Latlnlty, 
he  endeav'onrs  to  defend  his  ufe  of  the  word 
perfona  \ if  I remember  right,  he  mlfles 
a better  authority  than  any  that  he  has  found, 
that  of  Juvenal  in  his  fourth  fatire  : 

— Quid  agls  cum  dira  & foedior  omiii 

Crimine  Ferfom  eft  ? 

\ 

. As  Salmafius  reproached  Milton  Vvith 
iofing  his  eyes  in  the  quarrel,  Milton  de- 
lighted hlmfelf  with,  the  belief  that  he  had 
Ihortened  Salmafius’s  life,  and  both  perhaps 
with  more  malignity  than  reafon.  Salma- 
lius  died  at  the  Spa,  Sept.  3^  1653  ; and  at 
controvertlfts  are  commonly  faid  to  be  killed 
by  their  laft  dlfpute,  Milton  was  flattered 
with  the  credit  of  deftroying  him. 


Cromwell 
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Cromwell  had  how  dHinlfled  the  parliament 
by  the  authority  of  which  he  had  deftroyed 
fnonarchy,  and  commenced  tnoriarch  him- 
felf,  under  the  title  of  protestor,  but  with 
kingly  and  mote  than  kingly  power.  That 
his  authority  was  lawful,  never  was  pretend- 
fed  ; he  hinafelf  founded  his  right  only  in 
neceflity ; but  Milton,  having  now  tailed 
the  honey  of  publlck  employment,  would 
hot  return  to  hunger  and  philofophy,  but,' 
tontlnuing  to  exercife  His  office  under  a ma- 
nifeft  ufurpatioh,  betrayed  to  his  power  that 
liberty  w'hich  he  had  defended.  Nothing 
can  be  more  juft  than  that  rebellion  Ihould 
end  in  flavery  ; that  he,  wlio  had  juftified 
the  murder  of  his  king,  for  fonic  acts  which 
to  him  feemed  unlawful,  ftiould  now  fell 
his  fcrvices,  and  his  flatteries,  to  a tyrant,' 
of  whom  it  was  evident  that  he  could  do  no- 
thing lawful. 

^ I 

He  had  how  been  blind  for  fonie  years  ; 
but  his  vigour  of  intellect  was  fuch,  that  he 
was  not  dlfabled  to  difchargc  his  office,  or 
continue  his  controveriies.  His  mind  wa.s 
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too  eager  to  be  diverted,  and  too  (Irong  to  be 
fubdued. 

About  this  time  his  firft  wife  died  in 
childbed,  having  left  him  three  daughters. 
As  he  probably  did  not  much  love  her,  he  did 
not  long  continue  the  appearance  of  lament- 
ing her  ; but  after  a fliort  time  married  Ca- 
therine, the  daughter  of  one  captain  Wood- 
cock of  Hackney ; a woman  doubtlefs  edu- 
cated in  opinions  like  his  own.  She  died 
W’ithin  a year,  of  childbirth,  or  Ibme  diftem- 
per  that  followed  it  ; and  her  hulband 
has  honoured  her  memory  with  a poor 
fonnet. 

The  firft  Reply  to  Milton’s  Defenfio  Populi 
w'as  publllhed  in  1651,  called  Apologia  pro 
Rege  & Populo  Anglicano,  contra  Johannis 
Polypragmatici  f alias  Miltoni ) defenfionem  de- 
Jlruciivam  Regis  & Populi.  Of  this  the  au- 
thor was  not  known ; but  Milton  and  his 
nephew  Philips,  under  whofe  name  he  pub- 
liftied  an  anfwer  fo  much  correftcd  by  Ixim 
that  it  might  be  called  his  own,  imputed  it 
to  Bramhal ; and,  knowing  him  no  friend 
to  regicides,  thought  themfelves  at  liberty  to 
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treat  him  as  If  they  had  known  what  they 
only  fufpeded. 

Next  year  appeared  Regii  Sanguinis  clamor 
ad  Ccelum.  Of  this  the  author  was  Peter  - 
du  Moulin,  who  was  afterwards  prebendary 
of  Canterbury;  but  Morus,  or  More,  a 
French  mlnifter,  having  the  care  of  its  pub- 
lication, was  treated  as  the  writer  by  Milton 
in  his  Defenjio  Secunda^  and  overwhelmed  by 
fuch  violence  of  inveftive,  that  he  began 
to  flirink  under  the  tempeft,  and  gave  his 
perfecutors  the  means  of  knowing  the  true 
author.  Du  Moulin  was  now  in  great  dan- 
ger ; but  Milton’s  pride  operated  againft  his 
malignity ; and  both  he  and  his  friends  were 
more  willing  that  Du  Moulin  fhould  efcape 
than  that  he  fliould  be  convided  of 
iniftake. 

« 

In  this  fecond  Defence  he  fhews  that  his 
eloquence  Is  not  merely  fatirical ; the  rude- 
nefs  of  his  inveftive  is  equalled  by  the  grofl- 
nefs  of  his  flattery.  ‘‘ Deferimur,  Cromuelle, 
“ tu  foils  fuperes,  ad  te  fumma  noftrarum 
rerum  rediit,  in  te  folo  confiflit,  inhjper 
rabili  tuae  virtuti  cedimiis  cunfli,  iiemine 
’ M 2 vej. 
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“ v^el  obloquente,  nifi  qui  aequales  inasqualisi- 
ipfe  honores  fibi  quasrit,  aut  dlgniori  con-. 
“ ceflbs  invidet,  aut  non  intelligit  nihil  efi’q 
“ in  fqcietate  hominum  magis  vel  Deo  gra- 
f‘  turn,  vel  rationi  confentaneum,  efle  in  ci-.. 
“ vitate  nihil  acquius,  nihil  utilius,  quam 
“ potiri  rerum  digniflimuni.  Eum  te  agno- 
fcunt  omnes,  Cromuelle,  ea  tu  civis  maxi- 
“ mus  et  * glprioiiflimus,  dux  publici  con-? 
“ iilii,  cxercituum  fortiffimorum  imperator, 
“ pater  patrlie  geflifti.  Sic  tu  I'pontanea  bo- 
norum  omnium  ct  animitus  mifl'a  voce  fa- 
lutaris.’’ 

Cn-far,  when  he  aflumed  the  perpetual  dlc- 
tatorlhlp,  had  not  more  fcrvile  or  more  ele- 
gant flattery.  A tranflation  may  (hew  its 
fervility  ; but  its  elegance  is  lefs  attainable. 
Having  expofed  the  unlkilfulnefs  or  felfilhnefs 
of  the  former  government,  “ We  were  left,’’ 
fays  Milton,  “ to  ourfelves : the  whole  na- 
f*  tional  intereft  fell  into  your  hands,  an^ 

* It  may  be  doubted  whether  gloriojijjlmui  be  here  ufed 
with  Milton’s  boafted  purity.  Res  ghriofa  is  an  lUuJir’mis 
thing ; but  Vir  gloriojus  is  commonly  a braggart,  as  in  miles 
gloriojus.  . 

“ fubfll^s 
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lubfifts  in  your  abilities.  To  your  virtue, 
overpowering  and  refiftlefs,  every  man 
gives  way,  except  fome  who,  without 
“ equal  quallhcations,  afplre  to  equal  ho- 
“ nours,  or  who  envy  the  difllndtlons  of 
“ merit  greater  than  their  own  ; or  who 
have  yet  to  learn,  that  In  the  coalition  of 
“ human  foclety  nothing  is  more  pleafing  to 
**  God,  or  more  agreeable  to  reafon,  than 
“ that  the  higheft  mind  fhauld  have  the  fo- 
“ vereign  power.  Such,  Sir,  are  you  by  ge- 
“ neral  confellion  ; fuch  are  the  things  at- 
“ chleved  by  you,  the  greateft  and  moftglo-' 
“ rious  of  our  countrymen,  the  dlredlor  of 
“ our  publick  councils,  the  leader  of  un- 
“ conquered  armies,  the  father  of  your 
“ country  ; for  by  that  title  does  every  good 
“ man  hail  you,  with  lincere  and  voluntary 
“ praife.” 

Next  year,  having  defended  all  that  want-, 
ed  defence,  he  found  leifure  to  defend  him-  ' 
Iclf.  He  undertook  his  own  vindication 
again  ft  More,  whom  he  declares  in  his  tltlo 
to  be  juftly  called  the  author  of  the  Rfg/i 
Sanguinis  clamor.  In  this  there  is  no  want  of 
\ ehemcncc  nor  eloquence,  nor  does  he  forget 
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his  wonted  wit.  “ Morus  es  ? an  Momus  ? an 
“ uterque  idem  eft  ?”  He  then  remembers  that 
Morus  is  Latin  for  a Mulberry-tree,  and  hints 
at  the  known  transformation  ; 

— Poma  alba  ferebat 
Quse  poft  nigra  tulit  Morus, 

With  this  piece  ended  his  controverfies  j and 
he  from  this  time  gave  himfelf  up  to  his  pri- 
vate ftudies  and  his  civil  employment. 

As  fecretary  to  the  Proteflor  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  written  the  Declaration  of  the  reafons 
for  a war  with  Spain.  His  agency  was  con- 
fidered  as  of  great  importance ; for  when  a 
treaty  with  Sweden  was  artfully  fufpended, 
the  delay  was  publickly  imputed  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ton’s indifpofition  ; and  the  Swedilh  agent 
was  provoked  to  exprefs  his  wonder,  that 
only  one  man  in  England  could  write  Latin, 
and  that  man  blind. 

Being  now  forty-feven  years  old,  and  fte- 
ing  himfelf  difencumbered  from  external  in- 
terruptions, he  feems  to  have  recolle£ted  his 
former  purpof?s,  and  planned  three  great 
4 works 
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works  for  his  future  employment : an  eplck 
poem,  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  and  a dic- 
tionary of  the  Latin  tongue. 

To  coIlfc£l  a ditflionary,  feems  a work  of  all 
others  lead:  pradlicable  in  a ftate  of  blinduefs, 
becaufe  it  depends  upon  perpetual  and  minute 
infpeftion  and  collation.  Nor  would  Milton 
probably  have  begun  it,  after  he  had  loft  his 
eyes ; but,  having  had  it  always  before  him, 
he  continued  it,  fays  Philips,  almojl  to  bis 
dying-da-^ ; but  the  papers  were  fo  difcomp'ofed 
and  deficient,  that  they  could  not  be  fitted  for 
the  prefs.  The  compilers  of  the  Latin  dictio- 
nary, printed  at  Cambridge,  had  the  ufe  of 
them  in  three  folios ; but  what  was  their 
fate  afterwards  is  not  known. 

To  compile  a hiftory  from  various  authors, 
when  they  can  only  be  confulted  by  other 
eyes,  is  not  eafy,  nor  poflible,  but  with  more 
Ikilful  and  attentive  help  than  can  be  com- 
monly obtained ; and  it  was  probably  the 
difficulty  of  confulting  and  comparing  that 
ftopped  Milton’s  narrative  at  the  Conqueft ; 
a period  at  which  affirirs  were  not  yet 
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very  intricate,  nor  authors  very  nume- 
rous. 

For  the  fubjei'il  of  his  epick  poem,  after 
much  deliberation,  long  chujing,  and  beginning 
late,  he  fixt'd  upon  Paradife  Lojl  \ a defign  fo 
comprehcaliv'e,.  that  it  could  be  juftified  only 
by  fuccefs.  He  had  once  ddigned  to  cele- 
brate King  Arthur,  as  appears  from  his  verfes 
to  Manfus ; but  Arthur  was  referved,  fays 
Fepton,  to  another  delbiny. 

It  appears,  by  fome  Iketches  of  -poetical 
projelds  left  in  manufeript,  and  to  be  feen  in 
a library  at  Cambridge,  tliat  he  had  digefted 
Ills  thoughts  on  this  fubjefl  into  one  of  thofc 
wild  dramas  which  were  anciently  called 
Myftcrles ; and  Philips  had  feen.  what  he 
terms  part  of  a tragedy,  beginning  with  the 
full;  ten  lines  of  Satan’s  addrefs  to  the  Sun. 
Thefe  Myderles  confill:  of  allegorical  perfons; 
fuch  as  yu/lice,  Mercy,  Faith.'  Of  the  tra- 
gedy or  myhery  of  Paradife  LoJl  there  are 
two  plans : 
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The  Perfons.  The  Perfons. 


Michael. 

Mofes. 

Chorus  of  Angels. 

Divine  Jullice, 

, Wlf- 

Heavenly  Love. 

dom,  Heavenly  Love. 

Lucifer. 

The  Evening 

Star, 

Adam,  T with  the 

Hefperus. 

Eve,  J Serpent. 

Chorus  of  Angels. 

Confclence. 

Lucifer. 

Death. 

Adam. 

Tabour,  1 

Eve. 

t 

Sicknefs,  / 

Confclence. 

Difcontent,  V Mutes. 

Labour, 

Ignorance,  1 

Sicknefs,  1 

with  others  j J 

Difcontent,  j 

. Mutes, 

Faith. 

Ignorance,  | 

Hope. 

Fear,  1 

Pha,rlty. 

Death ; J 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 

Paraclije  Loji^ 

The  Perfons. 

Mofes,  ‘sr^oXoyt^eif  recounting  how  he  af- 
fumed  his  trvie  body ; that  it  corrupts  not, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  it  is  wirfi  God  in  the  mount ; declares 
the  like  of  Enoch  and  Eliah  ; befides  the 
purity  of  the  place,  that  certain  pure  winds, 
dews,  and  clouds,  preferve  it  from  corrup- 
tion ; whence  exhorts  to  the  fight  of  God ; 
tells,  they  cannot  fee  Adam  in  the  ftate  of 
innocence,  by  reafon  of  their  fin. 

debating  what  fhould  become  of 
man,  if  he  fall. 

Chorus  of  Angels  finging  a hymn  of  the 
Creation. 

ACT  IL 

Heavenly  Love. 

Evening  Star.  • 

Chorus  fing  the  marriage-fong,  and  dcfcrlbe 
Paradife. 

ACT  III. 

I 

Lucifer,  contriving  Adam’s  ruin. 

Chorus  fears  for  Adam,  and  relates  Lucifer’s 
rebellion  an^  fall. 

ACT 


Juftice, 

Mercy, 

Wifdom, 
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ACT  IV. 


Adam,  1 

Eve,  1 


fallen. 


Confcience  cites  them  to  God’s  examination. 


Chorus  bewails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has 
loft. 


A C T V. 

I 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradife. 

--  prefented  by  an  angel  with 

Labour,  Grief,  Hatred,  Envy, 

War,  Famine,  Peftilence, 

Sicknefs,  Dlfcontent,  Igno- 
rance, Fear,  Death, 

To  whom  he  gives  their  names.  Likewife 
Winter,  Heat,  Tempeft,  &c. 

Faith, 

Hope,  comfort  him,  and  inftrudt  him. 
Charity, 

Chorus  briefly  concludes. 


’Mutes, 


Such  was  his  firft  defign,  which  could 
have  produced  only  an  allegory,  or  myftery. 
The  following  Iketch  feems  to  have  attained 
more  maturity. 

Adam 
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Adam  unparadifcd : 

ft 

The  angfel  Gabrieh  elthcf  defcending  of 

entering ; fhcwing,  fince  this  globe  was 

created,  his  frequency  as  much  on  earth  as 

in  heaven : defcribcs  Paradtlo.  Next,  the 

Chorus,  lliewing  the  reafon  of  his  coming 

to  keep  his  watch  in  Paradife,  after  Lucifer’s 

rebellion,  by  commanu  from  God ; and 

withal  exprclfing  his  dehre  to  fee  and  know 

more  concerning  this  exOellent  new  creature^ 

man.  The  angel  Gabriel,  as  by  his  name 

hgnlfying  a prlntx*  of  power,  tracing  Paradife 

with  a more  free  office,  pafles  by  the  llation 

of  the  Chorus,  and,  defired  by  them,  relates 

what  he  knew  of  man  3 as  the  Greatlou  of 

/ 

Eve,  with  their  love  and  marriage.  After 
this,  Lucifer  appears ; after  his  erverthrow, 
bemoans  hirnfelf,  fecks  revenge  on  man. 
The  Chorus  prepare  reliflance  at  his  firH:  ap- 
proach. At  laif,  after  dlfcourfc  of  enmity  on 
cither  fide,  he  departs ; whereat  the  Clrorus 
fings  of  the  battle  and  viclory  in  heaven, 
againft  him  and  his  accomplices  : as  before,' 
after  the  firft  a<5l:,  was  fung  a hymn  of  the 
creation;  Here  again  may  appear  Luclferv 

feinting 
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relating  and  infulting  in  what, he  had  done 
to  the  deftru£lion  of  man.  Man  next,  and 
Eve  having  by  this  time  been  fed  need  by  the 
Serpent,  appears  confufedly  covered  with 
leaves.  Confcience,  in  a fhape,  accufes  him  ; 
Jiiftice  cites  him  to  the  place  whither  Jeho- 
vah called  for  him.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
Chorus  entertains  the  ftasc,  and  is  informed 
by  fome  angel  the  manner  of  the  Fall. 
Here  the  Chorus  bewails  Adam’s  fall ; Adam 
then  and  Eve  return  ; accufe  one  another ; 
but  efpecially  Adam  lays  the  blame  to  his 
wife  ; is  flubborn  in  his  offence.  Juftice  ap* 
pears,  rcalbns  with  him,  convinces  him.  The 
Chorus  admonilheth  Adam,  and  bids  him  be- 
ware Lucifer’s  example  of  impenitence.  Tlic 
angel- is  fent  to  bahilh  them  out  of  Paradife  j 
.but  before  caufes  to  pafs  before  his  eyes,  in 
lhapes,  a malic  of  all  the  evils  of  this  life 
and  world.  He  is  hUmbledj  relents,  defpau  s ; 
at  laff:  appears  Mercy,  comforts  him,  pro- 
mifes  the  MelTiah  ; then  calls  in  Faith;  Hope, 
and  Charity ; mffru£ts  him ; he  repents, 
gives  God  the  glory,  fubmits  to  his  penalty. 
The  Chorus  briefly  concludes.  Compare  this 
'l^'ith  the  former  draught.” 


Thefd 
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Thefe  are  very  imperfetl  rudiments  of 
Paradife  hoji ; but  it  is  pleafant  to  fee  great 
works  in  their  feminal  ftate,  pregnant  with 
latent  poflibilities  of  excellence ; nor  could 
there  be  any  more  delightful  entertainment 
than  to  trace  their  gradual  growth  and  ex- 
panfion,  and  to  obferve  how  they  are  fome- 
times  fuddenly  advanced  by  accidental  hints, 
and  fometimes  flowly  improved  by  fteady 
meditation. 

Invention  is  almofl;  the  only  literary  labour 
which  bllndnefs  cannot  obftru£l,  and  there- 
fore he  naturally  folaced  his  folltude  by  the 
indulgence  of  his  fancy,  and  the  melody  of 
his  numbers.  He  had  done  what  he  knew 
to  be  neceflarlly  previous  to  poetical  excel- » 
lence ; he  had  made  hlmlelf  acquainted  with 
f 'eemly  arts  and  affairs  ; his  comprehenfion  was* 
extended  by  various  knowledge,  and  his  me- 
mory ftored  with  Intelleftual  treafures.  He 
was  fkllful  in  many  languages,  and  had  by 
reading  and  compofition  attained  the  full 
maftery  of  his  own.  He  would  have  wanted 
little  help  from  books,  had  he  retained  the 
power  of  perufing  them. 

But 
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But  while  his  greater  defigns  were  ad- 
rancing,  having  now^  like  many  other  au- 
thors,  caught  the  loVe  of  publication,  h« 
amufed  himfelf,  as  he  could,  with  little  pro- 
duftlonSi  He  feht  to  the  prefs  (1658)  a ma- 
nufcript  of  Raleigh,  called  the  Cabinet  Cowi^ 
cil\  and  next  year  gratified  his  malevolence 
to  the  clergy,  by  a Tre^ifije  cf  Civil  Power  in 
Ecclejia/iicai  Cafes  ^ and  the  Means  of  removing 
Hirelings  cut  of  the  Church* 


\ 

Oliver  was  now  dead ; Richard  w^as  con- 
ftralned  to  refign  : the  fyftem  of  extemporary 
government,  which  had  been  held  together 
only  by  force,  naturally  fell  into  fragments 
when  that  force  was  taken  away;  and  Milton 
faw  himfelf  and  his  caule  in  equal  danger. 
But  he  had  ftili  hope  of  doing  fomething. 

He  wrote  letters,  which  Tbland  has  pub- 

/ 

lifhed,  to  fuch  men  as  he  thou^dit  friends  to 
the  netv  gommonw^ealth  ; and  even  in  the 
year  of  the  Refdoration  he  hated  ?io  jot  of  heart 
or  hope ^ but  was  fantaflical  enough' jto  think 
that  the  nation,*  agitated  ‘as  it  was,  iuight  be 
fettled-  by  a pamphlet, . called  Jl  ready  and 
eajy  Way  - to  ellablilh  a Free  Commonwealth  ; 
V0L..I:  ■ N which 
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which  was,  however,  enough  confidered  to 
be  both  ferioufly  and  ludicroufly  anfwered. 

The  obftlnate  enthufiafm  of  the  common- 
wealthmen  was  very  remarkable.  When  the 
King  was  apparently  returning,  Harrington, 
with  a few  aflbciates  as  fanatical  as  himfelf, 
ufed  to  meet,  with  all  the  gravity  of  political 
importance,  to  fettle  an  equal  government  by 
rotation  ; and  Milton,  kicking  when  he  could 
ftrlke  no  longer,  w'as  foolifh  enough  to  pub- 
lllh,  a few  weeks  before  the  Reftoratlon, 
Notes  upon  a fermon  preached  by  one  Grif- 
fiths, intituled,  Tht  Fear  of  God  and  the  King, 
To  thefe  notes  an  anfwer  was  written  by 
L’Eftrange,  in  a pamphlet  petulantly  called 
No  blind  Guides, 

But  w'hatever  Milton  could  write,  or  men 
of  greater  afllvity  could  do,  the  King  was 
now  evidently  approaching  with  the  Irre- 
fiflible  approbation  of  the  people.  He  was 
therefore  no  longer  fecretary,  and  wasj  conle- 
quently  obliged  to  quit  tlie  houfe  which  he 
held  by  his  office ; and,  proportioning  his 
fenfe  of  danger  to  his  opinion  of  the  impor- 
tance of  his  writings,  thought  it  coiwenient 


MILTON.  i;9 
to  feek  fome  fhelter,  and  hid  himfelf  for  a 
time  in  Bartholomew-Clofe  by  Weft  Smith- 
field. 

I cannot  but  remark  a kind  of  relpctft, 
pehaps  unconfcloufly,  paid  to  this  great  man 
by  his  biographers  : every  houfe  in  which  he 
refided  is  hiftorically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were 
an  injury  to  neglecft  naming  any  place  that 
he  honoured  by  his  prefence. 

The  King,  with  lenity  of  which  the  world 
has  had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined 
to  be  the  judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his 
father’s  wrongs ; and  promifed  to  admit  into 
the  A<ft  of  Oblivion  all,  except  thofe  whom 
the  parliament  Ihould  except ; and  the  par- 
liament doomed  none  to  capital  punilhment 
but  the  wretches  who  had  immediately  co- 
operated in  the  murder  of  the  King.  Milton 
was  certainly  not  one  of  them  ; he  had  only 
juftified  what  they  had  done. 

This  juftlfication  was  Indeed  fufficiently 
ofFcnfive;  and  (June  i6)  an  order  was  iflued 
to  feize  Milton’s  Defence,  and  Goodwin’s  Ob~ 
JlruSlors  offujl  'tce,  another  book  of  the  fame 

N 2 tendeiacy, 
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tendency,  and  burn  them  by  the  common 
hangman.  The  attorney-general  was  ordered 
to  profecute  the  authors ; but  Milton  was  not 
feized,  nor  perhaps  very  diligently  purfued. 

t 

Not  long  after  (Auguft  19)  the  flutter  of 
innumerable  bofoms  was  ftilled  by  an  aft, 
which  the  King,  that  his  mercy  might  want 
no  recommendation  of  elegance,  rather  called 
an  aci  of  oblivion  than  of  grace.  Goodwin 
was  named,  with  nineteen  more,  as  incapa- 
citated for  any  publick  truft ; but^  of  Milton 
there  was  no  exception.  I 

I 

Of  tins  tendernefs  (hewn  to  Milton,  the 
curlofity  of  mankind  has  not  forborn  to  en- 
quire the  reafon.  Burnet  thinks  he  was  for-  / 

gotten  ; but  this  is  another  inftauce  which  I 

may  confirm  Dalrymple’s  obfervatlon,  who  | 

fiiys,  “ that  whenever  Burnet’s  narrations 
“ are  examined,  he  appears  to  be  mlftaken.”  ; 

a 

Forgotten  he  was  not ; for  his  profecutlon 
was  ordered  ; it  muft  be  therefore  by  defign 
tliat  he  W'as  included  in  the  general  oblivion.  . 

He  is  faid  to  have  had  friends  in  the  Houle, 
fuch  as  Marvel,  Morrice,  and  Sir  Thomas 

Clarges ; 

I 
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Clarges;  and' undoubtedly  a man  like  him 
muft  have  had  influence.  A very  particular 
ftory  of  his  efcape  is  told  by  Richardfon  In 
his  Memoirs,  which  he  received  from  Pope, 
as  delivered  by  Betterton,  who  might  have 
heard  it  from  Davenant.  In  the  war  betw^een 
the  King  and  Parliament,  Davenant  was  made 
prlfoner,  and  condemned  to  die ; but  was 
fpared  at  the  requefl  of  Milton.  When  the 
turn  of  fuccefs  brought  Milton  into  the  like 
danger,  Davenant  repaid  the  benefit  by  ap- 
pearing in  his  favour.  Here  is  a reciproca- 
tion of  generofity  and  gratitude  fo  pleafing, 
that  the  tale  makes  its  own  way  to  credit. 
But  if  help  w^ere  wanted,  I know  pot  wLere  ' 
to  find  it.  The  danger  of  Davenant  is  cer- 
tain from  his  own  relation  ; but  of  his  efcape 
there  is  no  account.  Betterton’s  narration 
can  be  traced  no  higher ; it  is  not  known 
that  he  had  it  from  Davenant.  We  are  told 
that  the  benefit  exchanged  was  life  fiar  life ; 
but  it  feems  not  certain  that  Milton’s  life 
ever  was  in  danger.  Goodwin,  who  had 
committed  the  fame  kind  of  crime,  efcaped 
with  incapacitation ; and  as  exclufion  from 
publick  trufl;  is  a punilhment  which  the 
power  of  government  can  commonly  inflidl 

N 3 without; 
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without  the  help  of  a particular  law,  it  re- 
quired no  great  interell  to  exempt  Milton 
from  a cenfure  little  more  than  verbal.  Some- 
thing may  be  reafonably  aferibed  to  venera- 
tion and  companion ; to  veneration  of  his 
abilities,  and  compaffion  for  his  diftrefles, 
which  made  it  fit  to  forgive  his  malice  for 
his  learning.  He  was  now  poor  and  blind ; 
and  who  would  purfue  with  violence  an  il- 
luftrious  enemy,  deprefled  by  fortune,  and 
dlfarmed  by  nature  ? 

The  publication  of  the  a£l  of  oblivion  put 
him  in  the  fame  condition  with  his  fellow- 
fubje£ls.  . He  was,  however,  upon  fome  pre- 
tence not  now  known,  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
•ferjeant  in  December  ; and,'  when  he  was  re- 
leafed, upon  his  refufal  of  the  fees  demanded, 
he  and  the  ferjeant  were  called  before  the 
Houfe.  He  was  now  fafe  within  the  fhade 
of  oblivion,  and  knew  himfelf  to  be  as  much 
out  of  the  power  of  a griping  officer  as  any 
other  man.  How  the  queftion  was  deter- 
mined is  not  known.  Milton  would  hardly 
have  contended,  but  that  he  knew  himfelf  to 
have  right  on  his  fide. 
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He  then  removed  to  Jewin-ftreet,  near 
Alderfgate-ftreet ; and  being  blind,  and  by 
no  means  wealthy,  wanted  a domeftick  com- 
panion and  attendant ; and  therefore,  by  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Paget,  married  Eli- 
zabeth Minlhul,  of  a gentleman’s  family  in 
Cheftiire,  probably  without  a fortune.  All 
his  wives  were  virgins  ; for  he  has  declared 
that  he  thought  it  grofs  and  indelicate  to  be 
a fecond  hulband  : upon  what  other  principles  - 
his  choice  was  made,  cannot  now  be  known  ; 
but  marriage  afforded  not  much  of  his  hap- 
pinefs.  The  firft  .wlfe  left  him  in  dlfguft^ 
and  was  brought  back  only  by  terror;  the  * 
fecond,  indeed,  feemS  to  have  been  more  a 
favourite,,  but  her  life  was  fhort.  The  third, 
as  Philips  relates,  oppreffed  his  children  in 
his  life-time,  and  cheated  them  at  his  death. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to  an 
obfcure  ftory,  he  was  offered  the  continuance 
of  his  employment ; and,  being  prefled  by 
his  wife  to  accept  it,  anfwered,  “ You,  like 
other  women,  want  to  ride  in  your  coach  ; 

“ my  wlfh  is  to  live  and  die  an  honefl:  man.’* 

If  he  confidered  the  Latin  fecretary  as  exer- 
N 4 cifing 
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cUing  any  of  the  powers  of  government,  he 
that  had  (hared  authority  either  with  the  par- 
li^Tient  or  Cromwell,  might  have  forborn  tq 
talk  very  loudly  of  his  honefty ; and  if  he 
thought  the  office  purely  minlftcrlal,  he  cer- 
tainly might  have  hone(fly  retained  it  under 
the  king.  But  this  tale  has  too  little  evidence 
to  delbrve  a dirqulfition ; large  offers  and 
^ flurdy  rejeftions  are  among  the  moft  commor^ 
topicks  of  falfehood. 

He  had  fp  much  either  of  prudence  or  gra- 
titude, that  he  forbore  to  difturb  the  new 
fettlement  with  any  of  his  political  or  eccle- 
iiaftical  opinions,  and  from  this  time  devo- 
ted hlmfelf  to  poetry  and  literature.  Of  his 
zeal  for  learning,  in  all  its  parts,,  he  gave  a 
proof  by  publiffilng,  the  next  year  (4661) 
j^ccidence  commenced  Grammar-,  a little  book 
which  has  notliing  remarkable,  but  that  its 
author,  who  had  been  lately  defending  the 
fupreme  powers  of  bis  country,  and  was 
then  writing  Paradlfe  Loji,  could  defcend 
from  his  elevation  to  refcue  children  from 
the  perplexity  of  grammatical  ponfufion,  and 
the  trouble  of  leffons  unneceflarily  re- 
peated. 

Abou^ 
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' About  this  time  Ehvood  the  quaker,  being 
recommended  to  him  as  one  who  would 
read  Latin  to  him,  for  the  advantage  of  his 
convcifation  ; attended  him  every  afternoon, 
except  on  Sundays.  Milton,  who,  in  his 
letter  to  Hartlih,  land  declared,  that  to  read 
Latin  <vcith  an  Englijh  mouth  is  as  ill  a hear- 
ing as  Law  French,  required  tint  Elwood 
Ihould  learn  and  pradlife  the  Italian  pronun- 
ciation, which,  he  faid,  was  neceiiary,  if  he 
would  talk  with  foreigners.  This  feems  to 
have  been  a talk  troublefome  without  ufe. 
There  is  little  reafon  for  preferring  the  Italian 
pronunciation  to  our  own,  except  that  it  is 
more  general ; and  to  teach  it  to  an  Englilh- 
man  is  onlv  to  make  him  a forcitrncr  at  home. 

il 

He  who  travels,  if  he  fpeaks  Latin,  may  fo 
foon  learn  the  founds  which  every  native  tiivcs 

- O 

it,  that  he  need  make  no  provilion  bef  >re  his 
journey  ; and  if  ftrangers  vifit  us,  it  is  their 
bulinefs  tq  pra£tife  fuch  conformity  to  our 
modes  as  they  expe£l  from  us  in  their  own 
countries.  Elwood  complied  with  the  direc- 
tions, and  improved  himfelf  by  his  attend- 
ance ; for  he  relates,  that  Milton,  having  a 
curious  ear,  knew  by  his  voice  when  he  read 

what 
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what-  he  did  not  underftand,  and  would 

flop  him,  and  open  the  moji  difficult  faf- 

In  a fliort  time  he  took  a houfe  in  the  Ar- 
tillery Walkt  leading  to  Bunhill  Fields  ; the 
mention  of  which  concludes  the  regifter  of 
Milton’s  removals  and  habitations.  He  lived 
longer  in  this  place  than  in  any  other. 

He  was  now  bufied  by  Paradtfe  Lojl. 

Whence  he  drew  the  original  defign  has  been 
varioufly  conjedlured,  by  men  who  cannot 
bear  to  think  themfclves  ignorant  of  that 
which,  at  lafi:,  neither  diligence  nor  faga- 
city  can  difcover.  Some  find  the  hint  in  an 
Italian  tragedy.  Voltaire  tells  a wild  and  un- 
authorlfed  ftory  of  a farce  feen  by  Milton  in 
Italy,  whidi  opened  thus  : Let  the  Rainbow 
be  the  Fiddkjlick  of  the  Fiddle  of  Heaven.  It 
has  been  already  Ihewn,  that  the  firft  con- 
ception was  of  a tragedy  or  myftery,  not 
of  a narrative,  but  a dramatlck  work,  which 
he  is  fuppofed  to  have  begun  to  reduce  to  its 
prefent  iorm  about  the  time  (1655)  when  he 
finKhed  his  dlfpute  with  the  defenders  of  the 
king. 

2 ' He  ' 
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He  long  before  had  promifed  to  adorn  his 
native  country  by  fome  great  performance, 
while  he  had  yet  perhaps  no  fettled  defign, 
and  was  ftimulated  only  by  fuch  expeftations 
as  naturally  arofe  frorn  the  furvey  of  his 
attainments,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  his 
powers.  What  he  fliould  undertake,  it  was 
difficult  to  determine.  He  was  long  chujing,. 
and  began  late. 

t 

While  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time 
between  his  private  ftudies  and  affairs  of  ftatc, 
his  poetical  labour  muff  have  been  often  in- 
terrupted ; and  perhaps  he  did  little  more  in 
that  bufy  time  than  conftrudt  the  narrative, 
adjuft  the  epifodes,  proportion  the  parts,  ac- 
cumulate Images  and  fentiments,  and  treafin  e 
in  his  memory,  or  preferve  in  writing,  fuch 
hints  as  books  or  meditation  would  fupply. 
Nothing  particular  is  known  of  his  intellec- 
tual operations  while  he  was  a ffatefman  ; for, 
having  every  help  and  accommodation  at  hand,* 
he  had  no  need  of  uncommon  expedients. 

Being  driven  from  all  publick  ftatlons,  he 
is  yet  too  great  not  to  be  traced  by  curloiity 

to 
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to  his  retirement ; where  he  has  been  found 
by  Mr.  Richardfon,  the  fondeft  of  his  ad- 
mirers, fitting  befoie  his  door  in  a grey  coat  cf 
coarfe  cloth^  in  warm  fultry  nvca’her^  to  enjoy  the 
frejh  air  ; and Jo,  as  ’well  as  m his  own  room, 
receiving  the  vi/its  of  people  of  dijUnguiped 
parts  as  •well  as  quality.  His  vlfitors  of  high 
quality  muft  now  be  imagined  to  be  few  ; 
hut  men  of  parts  might  reafonably  court  the 
converfation  of  a man  fo  generally  llluflrious, 
that  foreigners  are  reported,  by  Wood,  to 
hare  vifited  the  houfe  in  Bread-ftreet  where 
he  was  born. 

According  to  another  account,  he  was 
feen  in  a fmall  houfe,  neatly  enough  drejfed  in 
black  cloaths,  fitting  in  a room  hung  "with  rufv 
green  ; pale  biit  not  cadaverous,  •with  ckalkjlones 
in  his  hands,  lie  [aid,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  gout,  his  bli^dnefs  "would  be  tolerable. 

In  the  Intervals  of  his  pain,  being  made 
tillable  to  life  the  common  exercifes,  he  ufed 
to  Iwing  in  a chair,  and  fometimes  played 
upon  an  organ. 

5 ' • He  ' 
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He  was  now  coufefl'edlj  and  \dlibly  em- 
ployed upon  his  poem,  of  which  the  pro- 
grefs  might  be  noted  by  thofe  with  whom  he 
was  familiar ; for  he  was  obliged,  when  he 
had  compofed  as  many  lines  as  his  memory 
would  conveniently  retain,  to  employ  forne 
friend  in  writing  them,  having,  at  lead;  for 
part  of  the  time,  no  regular  attendant.  This 
gave  opportunity  to  obfervatlons  and  reports. 

Mr.  Philips  obferves,  that  there  was  a 
very  remarkable  clrcumdance  in  the  compo- 
fureof  Paradlfe  Lnft^  “ which  1 hav'e  a par- 
“ ticular  reafon,”  fays  he,  to  remember ; 
“ for  whereas  I had  tlie  perufal  of  it  from 
“ the  very  beginning,  for  iome  years,  as  I 
“ went  from  time  to  time  to  vliit  him,  in 
“ parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verfes  at 
“ a time  (which,  being  written  by  whatever 
“ hand  came  next,  might  poflibly  want 
“ corredllon  as  to  the  orthography  andpoint- 
“ ing),  having,  as  the  Summer  came  on, 
“ not  been  Ihewed  any  for  a confdera'ole 
“ while,  and  deliring  the  reafon  thereof,  was 
“ anfvvered,  that  his  vein  never  happily  flowed 
“ but  from  the  Autumnal  Eoniuox  to  the 

“ Vernal; 
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“ Vernal ; and  that  whatever  he  attempted 
“ at  other  times  was  never  to  his  fatisfadion, 
“ though  he  courted  his  fancy  never  fo 
“ much ; fo  that,  in  all  the  years  he  was 
about  this  poem,  he  may  be  faid  to  have 
“ Ipcnt  half  his  time  therein.” 

Upon  this  relation  Toland  remarks,  that 
in  his  opinion  Philips  has  miftaken  the  time 
of  the  year;  for  Milton,  in  his  Elegies,  de- 
clares that  with  the  advance  df  the  Spring  he 
feels  the  increafe  of  his  poetical  force,  rede- 
unt  in  carmina  vires.  To  this  it  is  anfwered, 
' that  Philips  could  hardly  miftake  time  fo  well 
marked ; and  it  may  be  added,  that  Milton 
might  find  different  times  of  the  year  favour- 
able to  different  parts  of  life.  Mr.  Rkhard- 
fon  conceives  it  impoflible  that  fuch  a work 
Jhould  be  fufpended for  fix  months,  or  for  one. 
It  may  go  on  fafer  or  flower,  but  it  mujl  go  on. 
By  what  neceffity  it  muft  continually  go  on, 
or  why  it  might  not  be  laid  afide  and  refumed, 
it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover. 

This  dependance  of  the  foul  upon  the  fea- 
fons,  thofe  temporary  and  periodical  ebbs  and 
flows  of  intelleft,  may,  I fuppofe,  juftly  be 

derided 
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derided  as  the  fumes  of  vain  imagination. 
Sapiens  dominabitur  ajlris.  The  author  that 
thinks  hlmfelf  weather-bound  will  find,  with 
a little  help  from  hellebore,  that  he  is  only 
idle  or  exhaufted.  But  while  this  notion  has 
poflfeflion  of  the  head,  it  produces  the  inabi- 
lity which  it  fuppofes.  Our  powers  owe 
much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes ; pojfunt 
quia  pojfe  videntur.  When  I'uccefs  feems  at- 
tainable, diligence  is  enforced  ; but  when  it 
is  admitted  that  the  faculties  are  fupprefled 
by  a crofs  wind,  or  a cloudy  Iky,  the  day  is 
given  up  without  refiflance ; for  who  can  con- 
tend with  the  courfe  of  Nature  ? 

From  fuch  prepofiTeflions  Milton  ^eems  not 
to  have  been  free.  There  prevailed  in  his 
time  an  opinion  that  the  world  was  in  its 
decay,  and  that  we  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  produced  in  the  decrepitude  of  Nature. 
It  was  fufpeded  that  the  whole  creation  lan- 
guilhed,  that  neither  trees  nor  animals  had 
the  height  or  bulk  of  their  predeceffors,  and 
that  every  thing  was  dally  finking  in  gradual 
diminution.  Milton  appears  to  fufpe£l  that 
fouls  partake  of  the  general  degeneracy,  and 
is  not  without  fome  fear  that  his  book  is  to 
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be  written  in  an  age  too  late  for  heroick 
poefy. 

I 

Another  opinion  wanders  about  the  world, 
and  fometimes  finds  reception  among  wile 
men  ; an  opinion  that  refirains  the  operations 
of  the  mind  to  particular  regions,  and  fup- 
pofes  that  a lucldefs  mortal  may  he  born  in 
a degree  of  latitude  too  high  or  too  low  for 
wifdom  or  for  wit.  From  this  fancy,  wild 
as  it  is,  he  had  not  wholly  cleared  his  head, 
when  he  feared  left  the  climate  of  his  coun- 
try might  be  too  cold  for  flights  of  imagi- 
nation. 

Into  a mind  already  occupied  by  fuch  fan- 
cies, another  not  more  reafonable  might  eafily 
find  its  way.  He  that  could  fear  left  his  ge- 
nius had  fallen  upon  too  old  a world,  or  too 
chill  a climate,  might  confiftently  magnify 
to  himfelf  the  Influence  of  the  feafons,  and 
believe  his  faculties  to  be  vigorous  only  half 
the  year. 

His  fubmiflion  to  the  feafons  was  at  leaft 
more  reafonable  than  his  dread  of  decaying 
Nature,  or  a frigid  zone ; for  general  caufes 
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operate  uniformly  in  a -general  abatement  of 
mental  power  : if  lefs  could  be  performed  by 
the  writer,  lefs  llkewife  would  content  the 
judges  of  his  work.  Among  this  lagging 
race  of  frofty  grovellers  he  might  ftill  have 
rifen  into  eminence  by  producing  fomethlng 
which  they  Jhould  not  •willingly  let  die.  How- 
ever inferior  to  the  heroes  who  were  born  in 
better  ages,  he  might  ftill  be  great  among 
his  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of  grow- 
ing every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  pofte- 
rity.  He  might  ftill  be  the  giant  of  the 
pygrhies,  the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind. 

Of  his  artifices  of  ftudy,  or  particular 
"l^ours  of  compofition,  we  have  little  account, 
and  there  was  perhaps  little  to  be  told. 
Richardfon,  who  feems  to  have  been  very 
diligent  in  his  enquiries,  but  difcovers  always 
a wifh  to  find  Milton  difcriminated  from  other 
men,  relates,  that  “ he  would  fometimes  lie 
“ awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a verfe  could 
“ he  make ; and  on  a fudden  his  poetical 
“ faculty  would  rufti  upon  him  with  an  /w- 

petus,  or  ce/lrnviy  and  bis  daughter  ivas  im- 
“ mediately  called  to  fecure  what  came.  At 
“ other  times  he  would  didate  perhaps  forty 
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“ lines  in  a breath,  and  then  reduce  them  to 
“ half  the  number.” 

* 

Thefe  burfts  of  light,  and  involutions  of 
darknefs ; thefe  tranfient  and  Involuntary  ex- 
curfions  and  retrocedions  of  invention,  having 
fome  appearance  of  deviation  from  the  com- 
mon train  of  Nature,  are  eagerly  caught  by 
the  lovers  of  a wonder.  Yet  fomething  of 
this  inequality  happens  to  every  man  in  every 
mode  of  exertion,  manual  or  mental.  The 
mechanick  cannot  handle  his  hammer  and 
his  file  at  all  times  with  equal  dexterity; 
there  are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  when 
hii  hand  is  out.  By  Mr.  Ricliardfon’s  rela- 
tion, cafually  conveyed,  much  regard  canndf 
be  claimed.  That,  in  his  lntclle£lual  hour, 
Milton  called  for  his  daughter  to  ficure  nabat 
came,  may  be  queftioned ; for  unluckily  it 
happens  to  be  known  that  his  daughters  were 
never  taught  to  write ; nor  would  he  have 
been  obliged,  as  is  univerfally  confcfl'ed,  to 
have  employed  any  cafual  vifiter  in  dllbur- 
thening  his  memory,  if  his  daughter  could 
have  performed  the  office. 
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The  ftoiy  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has 
been  told  of  other  authors,  and,  though  doubt- 
lefs  true  of  every  fertile  and  copious  mind, 
feems  to  have  been  gratultoufly  transferred  to 
Mlltoiii 

What  he  has  told  us,  and  we  cannot  now 
know  more,  is,  that  he  compofed  much  of 
his  poem  in  the  night  and  morning,  I fup- 
pofe  before  his  mind  was  dlfturbed  with  com- 
mon bufinefs ; and  that  he  poured  out  with 
great  fluency  his  unpremeditated  verfe.  Ver- 
fificatlon,  free,  like  his,  from  the  diftrefles  of 
rhyme,  mufl,  by  a work  fo  long,  be  made 
prompt  and  habitual ; and,  when  his  thoughts 
were  once  adjufted,  the  words  would  come  at 
his  command. 

At  what  particular  tlm.es  of  his  life  the 
parts  of  his  work  were  written,  cannot  often 
be  known.  The  beginning  of  the  third  book 
fhews  that  he  had  lofl:  his  fight ; and  the  In- 
trodu£tlon  to  the  feventh.  that  the  return  of 
the  King  had  clouded  him  with  difeounte- 
nance  ; and  that  he  was  offended  by  the  licen- 
tious fcflivlty  of  the  Reftoratlon.  There  are 
..  ..i  O 2 no 
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no  other  internal  notes  of  time.  Milton, 
being  now  cleared  from  all  effcfts  of  his  dif- 
lojalty,  had  nothing  required  from  him  but 
the  common  duty  of  living  in  quiet,  to  be 
rewarded  with  the  common  right  of  protec- 
tion : but  this,  which,  when  he  fculked  from 
the  approach  of  his  King,  was  perhaps  more 
than  he  hoped,  feems  not  to  have  fatisfied 
him  ; for  no  fooner  is  he  fafe,  than  he  finds 
himfelf  in  danger,  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil 
tongues^  and  with  darknefs  and  with  danger 
compajs' d round.  This  darknefs,  had  his  eyes 
been  better  employed,  had  undoubtedly  de- 
ferved  compaffion ; but  to  add  the  mentiwi 
of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjuft.  He 
was  fallen  indeed  on  evil  days ; the  time  was  ‘ 
come  in  which  regicides  could  no  longer  boaft 
their  wickednefs.  But  of  evil  tongues  for  Mil- 
ton  to  complain,  required  Impudence  at  leaft 
equal  to  his  other  powers;  Milton,  whofe 
warmeft  advocates  muft  allow,  that  he  never 
fpared  any  afperity  of  reproach  or  brutality 
of  infolence. 

. But  the  charge  itfelf  feems  to  be  falfe; 
for  it  would  be  hard  to  recoiledl  any  reproach 
caft  upon  him,  either  ferious  or  ludicrous, 

‘ - through 
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through  the  whole  remaining  part  of  his  life* 
He  piirfued  his  ftudies,  or  his  amufements,  ' 
without  perfecution,  moleftation,  or  infult. 
Such  is  the  reverence  paid  to  great  abilities, 
however  mifufed  : they  who  contemplated  in 
Milton  the  fcholar  and  the  wit,  were  con- 
tented to  forget  the  reviler  of  his  King. 

When  the  plague  (1665)  raged  in  Lon- 
don, Milton  took  refuge  at  Chalfont  in 
Bucks ; where  Elwood,  who  had  taken  the 
houfe  for  him,  firft  faw  a complete  copy  of 
Paradife  Loji,  and,  having  perufed  it,  faid  to 
him,  “ Thou  haft  faid  a great  ^ deal  upon 
**  Paradife  Lojl ; what  haft  thou  to  fay  upon 
“ Paradife  Found 

Next  year,  when  the  danger  of  infeftion 
had  ceafed,  he  returned  to  Bunhill-fields, 
and  defigned  the  publication  of  his  poem. 

A llcenfe  was  necefl’ary,  and  he  could  expert 
no  great  kindnefs  from  a chaplain  of  the 
archbiftiop  of  Canterbury.  He  feems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  treated  with  tendernefs ; 
for  though  obje£llons  were  made  to  particular 
paflages,  and  among  them  to  the  fimile  of 
the  fun  eclipfed  in  the  firft  book,  yet  the 
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llcenfe  was  granted ; and  he  fold  his  copy,' 

• * 

April  27,  1667,-  to’ Samuel  SIrnmons,  for  an 
immediate  payment  of  five  pounds,  with  a' 
ftipulation  to  receive  five  pounds  more  when 
thirteen  hundred  * fhould  be  fold  of  the  firft 
edition;  and  again,  five  pounds  after* the  fale 
of  the  fame  number  of  the  fecond 'edition  ; 
and  another  five  pounds  after  the  fame  fale  of 
the  third.  None  of  the  three  editions  were 

i 

•to  be  extended  boyond  fifteen  hundred  co- 
pies. ■ ' ■ ' • 

The  firfl:  edition  was  of  ten  books,  in  'a 

r«  V 

fmall  quarto.  The  titles  were  varied  from 
year  to  year ; and  an  advcrtifement  and  the 
arguments  of  the  books  were  omitted  in  fome 
^ copies,  and  inferted  in  others. 

The  Tale  gave  him  in  two  years  a right  to 
his  fecond  payment,  for  which  the  receipt 
was  figned  April  26,  1669.  The  fecond 
edition  was  not  given  till  1674;  it  was 
printed  in  fmall  oflavo ; and  the  number  of 

books  was  increafed  to  twelve,  by  a divific#i 

% * 

of  the  fcvcnth  and  twelfth  ; and  Tome  other 
fmall  improvements  were  made,  , The  third 
edition  was  publiflied  in  1678;  and  the  wi- 

' ■ dow. 
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tlow,  to  whom  the  copy  was  then  to  devolve, . 
Ibid  all  her  claims  to  Simmons  for  eight 
pounds,  according  to  her  receipt  given  Dec.’ 
31,  1680.  Simmons  had  already  agreed  to 
transfer  the  whole  right  to  Brabazon  Aylmer 
for  twenty-five  pounds  ; and  Aylmer  fold  to 
Jacob  Tonfon'  half,  Auguft  17,  1683,  and 
half,  March  24,  1690,  at  a price  confiderably 
enlarged. 


The  flow  (ale  and  tardy  reputation  of  this 
poem  have  been  always  mentioned  as  evi- 
dences of  neglefled  merit,  and  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  literary  fiime ; and  enquiries  have 
been  made,  and  conjeflures  offered,  about 
the  caufes  of  its  long  obfcurlty  and  late  re- 
ception. But  has  the  cafe  been  truly  ftated  ? 
Have  nqt  lamentation  and  wonder  been  la- 
viflied  on  an  evil  that  was  never  felt  ? 


That  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James 
the  Paradife  Lojl  - received  no  publick  acclar- 
matlons,  is  rcadllv  confeffed.  Wit  and  llte- 
rature  were  on  the.  fide  of  the  Court : and 
, who  that  folicited  favour  or  the  fafliioji 
, would  venture  to  , pralfc  the  defender  of  the 
teglcides  ? All  that  he  hlmfelf  could  think 
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Jiis  due/  from  evil  tongues  in  evil  days,  was 
that  reverential  filence  which  was  generoufly 
preferved.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  his 
poem  was  not  read,  or  not,  however  unwil- 
lingly, admired. 


The  lale,  if  it  be  confidered,  will  juftify 
the  publick.  Thofe  who  have  no  power  to 
judge  of  paft  times  but  by  their  own,  Ihould 
always  doubt  their  conclufions.  The  fale  of 
books  was  not  in  Milton’s  age  what  it  is  in 
the  prel'ent.  To  read  was  not  then  a general 
amufement;  neither  traders/nor  often  gen- 
tlemen, thought  themfelves  difgraced  by  ig- 
norance, The  women  had  not  then  afpired 
to  literature,  nor  was  every  houfe  ,fupplicd 
with  a clofet  of  books.  Thofe,  indeed,  who 
profeffed  learning,  were  not  lefs  learned  than 
at  any  other  time  j but  of  that  middle  race 
of  fliudents  who  read  for  pleafure  or  accom- 
pliOiment,  and  who  buy  the  numerous  prp- 
du£ls  of  modern  typography,  the  number 
was  then  cornparatively  fmall.  To  prove  the 
, paucity  of  readers,  it  may  be  fufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  nation  had  been  fatisfied, 
from  1623  to  1664,  that  is,  forty-one  year§, 
w’ith  only  two  editions  of  the  works  of 
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Shakfpeare,  which  probably  did  not  too- 
ther make  one  thoufand  copies. 

The  fale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in 
two  years,  in  oppohtion  to  fo  much  recent" 
enmity,  and  to  a ftyle  of  verfification  new  to 
all  and  difgufting  to  many,  was  an  uncom-’ 
mon  example  of  the  prevalence  of  genius. 
The  demand  did  not  immediately  increafe ; 
for  many  more  readers  than  were  fupplied  at 
firft  the  nation  did  not  afford.  Only  three 
thoufand  were  fold  in  eleven  years ; for  it 
forced  its  way  without  affiftance  : its  admirers 
did  not  dare  to  publifh  their  opinion ; and 
the  opportunities  now  given  of  attrafling 
notice  by  advertifements  were  then  very  few ; 
for  the  means  of  proclaiming  the  publication 
of  new  books  have  been  produced  by  that 
general  literature  which  now  pervades  thf 
nation  through  all  its  ranks. 

But  the  reputation  and  price  of  the  copy 
ftill  advanced,  till  the  Revolution  put  an  end 
to  the  fecrecy  of  love,  and  Paradife  ILoJl 
broke  into  open  view  with  fufficient  fecurity 
of  kind  reception.  . 
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Fancy  can  hardly  foi^ear  to  conjedlure 
with  what  temper  Milton  furveyed  the  filent 
progrefs  of  his  work,  and  marked  his  repu-- 
tatlon  ftealing  its  way  in  a kind  of  fubter- 
rancous  current  thi'ough’  fear  and  filencc,  I, 
cannot  but  conceive  him  calm  and  confident, 
little  difappointed,  not  at  all  dejeCled,  relying- 
on  his  own  merit  with  fleady  confeioufnefs, 
and  waiting,  without  impatience,  the  .vicif- 
fitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality  oFa 
future  generation. 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  his  fludics-, 

4 ' ■ ' 

and  fupplied  the  want  of  fig’nt  by  a very 
odd  expedient,  of  which  Philips  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account : ; ..  . 

^ _ V . -j;  t?,’’  ■ ' ■ . iO 

Mri  Philips  tells- us,  “ that. though 
“ author  had  dally  about  him  one  or  oth^ 
“ to  read,  fome  perfons  of  mr^ii’s  eftate, 
“ who,  .of  their  own  accord,  greedily  catched 
“ at  the  opportunity  of  being  his  readers, 
“ that  they  might  as  well  reap  the  benefit  of 
what  they  read,  to  him,  as  oblige  him  by 
“ the  benefit  of  their  reading  ; and  others  of 
“ younger  years  were  fent  by  their  parents  to 

“ the 
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the  fame  end  : yet  excufing  only  the 
“ eldeft  daughter,  by  reafon  of  her  bodily 
infirmity,  and  difficult  utterance  of  fpeech,  , 
(which,  to  fay  truth,  I doubt  was  the 
“ principal  caufe  of  excufing  her),  the  other 
“ two  were  condemned- to  the  performance 
of  reading,  and  exadUy  pronouncing  of 
all  the  languages  of  -whatever  book  he 
“ ffiould,  at  one  time  or  other,  think  fit  to 
perufe,  viz.  the  Hebrew  (and  I think  the 
“ Syriac),  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Italian, 
Spanifh,  and  French.  All  which  forts  of 
books  to  be  confined  to  read,  without  un- 
“ derftanding  one  word,  mufl:  needs  be  a trial 
“ of  patience  almoft  beyond  endurance.  Yet 
“ it  was  endured  by  both  for  a long  time, 
“ though  the  irkfomenefs  of  this  employ- 
“ ment  could  not  be  always  concealed,  but 
“ broke  out  more  and  more  into  expreffions 
“ of  uneafinefs  ; fo  that  at  length  they  were 
all,  even  the  eldeft  alfo,  font  out  to  learn 
“ fome  curious  and  ingenious  forts  of  manu- 
“ failure,  that  are  proper  for  women  to 
“ learn  ; particularly  embroideries  in  gold  or 
“ filver.” 

In 
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In  the  fcene  of  mifery  which  this  mode  of 
intellectual  labour  fets  before  our  eyes,  it  is 
hard  to  determine  whether  the  daughters  or 
the  father  are  moft  to  be  lamented.  A lan- 
guage not  underftood  can  never  be  fo  read  as 
to  give  pleafure,  and  very  feldom  fo  as  to 
convey  meaning.  -If  few  men  would  have  | 

had  refolutlon  to  write  books  with  fuch  em- 
barraffments,  few  likewife  would  have  wanted 
ability  to  find  fome  better  expedient. 

Three  years  after  his  Paradlfe  Lojl  (1667), 
he  publiflied  his  Hijlory  of  England ^ compri-  • 

fing  the  whole  fable  of  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  j 

and  continued  to  the  Norman  invafion. 

Why  he  Ihould  have  given  the  firft  part, 
which  he  feems  not  to  believe,  and  which  4s  1 

univerfally  rejeCted,  it  is  difficult  to  conjee-  i 

ture.  Tlie  ftyle  is  harlh ; but  it  has  fome  - 
thing  of  rough  vigour,  which  perhaps  may 
often  ftrike,  though  it  cannot  pleafe. 

On  this  hiftory  the  licenfer  again  fixed  his 
claws,  and  before  he  would  tranfmlt  it  to 
the  prefs  tore  out  fevcral  parts.  Some  cen- 
fures  of  the  Saxon  monks  were  taken  away,  1 
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left  they  ftiould  be  applied  to  the  modern; 
clergy ; and  a character  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, and  AlTembly  of  Divines,  was  ex- 
cluded ; of  which  the  author  gave  a copy  to 
the  earl  of  Anglefea,  and  which,  being  af- 
terwards publiflied,  has  been  fince  inferred  iii 
its  proper  place. 

. The  fame  year  were  printed  Paradife  Re* 
gained^  and  Sampfon  ' Jlgonijles:,  a tragedy 
written  in  imitation  of"  the  ancients,  arid 
never  defigned  by  the  author  for  the  ftage. 
Thefe  poems  were  publiftied  by  another 
bookfeller.  It  has  been  alked,  whether  Sim- 
mons was  difcouraged  from  receiving  . them 
by  the  flow  fale  of  the  former  ? Why  a wri- 
ter changed  his  bookfeller  a hundred  years 
ago,  I am  far  from  hoping  to  difcover.  It  is 
certain,  that  he  who  in  two  years  fells  thir- 
teen hundred  copies  of  a volume  in  quarto, 
bought  for  two  payments  of  five  pounds  each, 

•has  no  reafon  to  repent  his  purchafe. 

• % * 

When  Milton  (hewed  Paradife  Regained  to 
‘ Elwood,  ‘‘This/’  faid  he,  ‘‘  is  owing  to 
“ you ; for  you  put  it  in  my^  head  by  the 

“ queftion 
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**  queftion  you  piit  to  me  at  Chalfontj  which 
“ otherwife  I had  not  thought  of.” 

• His  laft  poetical  offspring  was  his  favoifrite. 
He  could  not,  as  Elwood  relates,  endure  to 
hear  Paractife  Loji  preferred  to  Par/ici/Je  Re* 
gained.  Many  caufes  may  vitiate  a writer’s 
judgement  of  his  own  works.  On  that  which 
has  coft  him  much  labour  he  fets  a high 
value,  becaufe  he  is  unwilling  to  think  that 
he  has  been  diligent  ih  vain;  what  has  been 
produced  without  toilfbme  efforts  is  confi- 
dcred  with  delight,  as  a proof  of  vigorous 
faculties  and  fertile  inveiltion  ; and  the  laft 
work,  whatever  it  be,  has  necefl'arily  moff 
of  the  grace  of  novelty.  Milton,  however  it 
happened,  had  this  prejudice,  and  had  it  to 
himfelf. 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and 
extent  of  comprehenfion,  that  entitle  this 
great  author  to  our  veneration,  may  be  added 
a kind  of  humble  dignity,  which  did  not 
dlfdain  the  meanefl  fcrvlces  to  llterat^urc. 
The  epick  poet,  the  controvertlfl,  the  poli- 
tician, having  already  defeended  to  accom- 
modate children  with  a book  of  rudiments, 

now, 
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now,:  in  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  compofed 
a-bpokofLogick,  for  the  initiation  of  ftudents 
in:philofophy : and  publlfiied  (1672)  j^rtis- 
LiOgic<e  flenior  Injlhutio  ad  Petri  Rami  metho- 
dum  concinnaia  ; that  is,  “ A new  Scheme  of 
“ Logick,  according  to  the  Method  of  Ra- 
“ mus.”  I know  not  whether,  even  in  tills 
book,  he  .did  not  Intend  an  aft  of  hoftility 
againft  the  Unlverfiities ; for  Ramus  was  one 
of  the  firft  oppugners  of  the  old  philofophy, 
who  difturbed  witii 'innovations  the  quiet  of 
the  fchools. 

His  polemical  difpofitlon  again  revived. 
He  had  now  been  fafe  fo  long,  that  he  forgot 
his  fears,  and  publilhed  a Treatife  of  true  Re- 
ligion, Herefy'  Schifm,  Toleration,  and  the  bejl  s 
Means  to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popery. 

But  this  little  traft  is  modeltly  written., 
with  refpeftful  mention  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  an  appeal  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles.  His  principle  of  toleration  Is,  agree- 
ment in  the  fufficiency  of  the  Scriptures ; and 
* he  extends  it  to  all  who,  whatever  their  opi- 
nions are,  profefs  to  derive  them  from  the 
facred  books.  Tlie  papifts  appeal  to  othqr 
6 te(H- 
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t^ftitnonies,  and  are  therefore  in  his  opinioh 

not  to  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  cither  pub- 

lick  or  private  worfliip;  for  though  they 

plead  confcience,  we  have  no  warranty  he  fays, 

to  regard  confcience  which  is  not  grounded  in  j 

Scripture,  . j 

Thofe  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  rea- 
Ions,  may  be  perhaps  delighted  with  his  wit.' 

The  term  Roman  catholick'  tSy  ' ht  one  of 

• ^ "h  * 

the  'Pope*s  bulls ; it  is  particular  univerfaly  ot 
catholick  fchifmatick.  • ' 

t 

He  has,  however,  fomething  better.  As 
the  beft  prefervative  agaiiift  Popery,  he  re-  1 

commends  the  diligent  perufal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; a duty,  from  which  he  warns  thebufy 
part  of  mankind  not  to  think  themfelves  ex- 
cufed.  j 

He  now  reprinted  his  juvenile  poems,  with 
Ibme  additions. 

* • ^ * 

• In  the  laft  year  of  his  life  he  fent'  to  'the-  \ 

prefs,  feeming  to  take  delight  in  publication^  • | 

a colleftlon  of  Familiar  Epiftles  in  Latin  ; to  j 

^hicli,  being  .too  few  to  make  a volume,  he  j 

added  ' i 
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added  feme  academical  exerclfes,  which  per- 
haps he  perufed  with  pleafure,  as  they  re- 
called to  his  memory  the  days  of  youth  ; but 
for  which  nothing  but  veneration  for  his  name 
could  now  procure  a reader. 

When  he  had  attained  his  fixty-fixth  year, 
the  gout,  with  which  he  had  been  long  tor- 
mented, prevailed  over  the  enfeebled  powers 
of  nature.  He  died  by  a quiet  and  blent  ex- 
piration, about  the  tenth  of  November  1674, 
at  his  houfe  in  B unhill- fields  ; and  was  buried 
next  his  father  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles  at 
Cripplegate.  His  funeral  was  very  fplendidly 
and  numerotifly  attended. 

Upon  his  grave  there  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  no  memorial ; but  in  our  time  a monu- 
ment has  been  erefled  in  Weftmlnfler- Abbey 
To  the  Author  of  Paradife  Lof,  by  Mr.  Ben- 
fou,  ■ w'ho  has  in  the  infcriptlon  bellowed 
more  words  upon  himfelf  than  upon  Milton. 

When  the  Infcriptlon  for  the  monument 
of  Philips,  in  which  he  was  fald  to  be  Joli 
M'iltono  fecundus,  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat, 
then  dean  of  Weflminfter,  he  refufed  to  ad- 

VoL.  I.  P mit 
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mit  it ; the  name  of  Milton  was,  in  his  of^ 
nion,  too  deteftable  to  be  read  on  the  wall  of 
a building  dedicated  to  devotion.  Atterbury, 
who  fuccceded  him,  being  author  of  the  in- 
fcription,  permitted  its  reception.  And 
fuch  has  been  the  change  of  publick  opi- 
“ nion,’*^  faid  Dr.  Gregory,  from  whom  I 
heard  this  account,  “ that  I have  feen  eredled 
in  the  church  a ftatue  of  that  man,  whofe 
name  I once  knew  coniidered  as  a potiution 
of  ks  walls.’” 

Milton  has  the  reputaticm  of  having  been 
in  his  youth  eminently  teautiful,  fo  as  to* 
have  been-  called  the  Lady  of  his  college. 
His  hair,  which  was.of  a light  bn-own,  parted 
at  the  foretop,  and  hung  down  upon  his 
flioulders,  according  to  the  pifture  which  he 
has  given  of  Adam.  He  was,  however,  not 
of  the  heroick  ftature,  but  rather  below  the 
middle  fize,  according  to  Mr.  Richardfon, 
who  mentions  him  as  having  narrowly  efeaped 
from  being anil  thick.  He  was  vigorous' 
and  aflive,  and<  delighted  in  the  exercife  of 
the  fword,  in  which  he  is  related  to  have 
been  eminently  Ikilful.  His  weapon  was,  I 
believe,  not  the  rapier,  but  the  backfword, 

I of 
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c£  which  he  recommends  the  ufe  in  his  book 
On  Education.  « 

His  eyes  are  faid  never  to  have  been  bright ; 
but,  if  he  was  a dexterous  fencer,  they  mufl 
have  been  once  quick. 

His  domeftick  habits,  fo  far  as  they  are 
known,  were  thofe  of  a fevere  ftudent.  He 
drank  little  flrong  drink  of  any  kind,  and 
fed  without  delicacy  of  choice  or  excefs  in 
quantity.  In  his  youth  he  fludied  late  at 
night ; but  afterw^ards  changed  his  hours, 
and  refted  in  bed  from  tiine  to  four  in  the 
Summer,  and  five  in  Winter.  The  courfe 
of  his  day  was  beft  known  after  he  was  blind. 
When  he  firft  rpfe,  he  heard  a chapter  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  then  ftudied  till  twelve  ^ 
then  took  fome  exercife  for  an  hour ; then, 
dined ; then  played  on  the  organ,  and  fung, 
or  heard  another  fing ; then  ftudied  to  fix ; 
then  entertained  his  vifiters,  till  eight ; then 
fupped,  and,  after  a pipe  of  tobacco  and  a 
glafs  of  Water,  went  to  bed. 

So  is  his  life  defcribed;  but  this  even 
tenour  appears  attainable  only  in  Colleges. 

Pa  He 
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\ 

lie  that  lives  in  the  world  will  fometimes 
have  the  fucceffion  of  his  praftice’ broken  and 
confufed.  Vlfiters,  of  whom*  Milton  is  re- 
prefentcd  to  have  had  great  numbers,  will 
come  and  flay  unfeafonably ; bufinefs,  of 
which  every  man  has  feme,  muft  be  done 
when  otliers  will  do  it. 

• » r 

, • f 

Wlien  he  did  not  care  to  rife  early,  he  had 
fomctliing  read  to  him  by  his  bedhde ; per-  - 
haps  at  this  'time  his  daughters  were  em- 
ployed. He  compofed  much  in*  the  morning, 
and  di(£latcd  in  the  day,  fitting  obliquely  in 
an  elbow-chair,  with  his  leg  thrown  over  the 
'arm.  ‘ 

* Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  much  of  • 
•’his  care;  In  the  civil-wars  he  lent  his  per-’ 
•fonal  eftate  to  the  parliament;  but  when,  ’ 
after  the  conteftwas  decided,  he’folicited  re- 
payment, he  met  not  only  with  negleft,  but 
'(harp  rebuke ; .’and,  ‘ having  tired-  both  himfelf 
'and  his  friends,  was  given  up  to  poverty  and 
hopelefs  indignation,  till  he  (hewed  how- able 
he  was  to  do  greater  fervice.  He  was  then 
* made  Latin  fecr’etary,  with  two  'hundred  . 
-pounds' a year ; and  had  a thoufand  pounds 

■ - for 
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for  his  Defence  of  the  People.  His  widow, 
who,  after  his  death,  retired  to  Namptwlch 
in  Chefhlre,  and  died  about  1729,  Is  faid  to 
have  reported  that  he  loft  two  thoufand 
pounds  by  entruftlng  it  to  a fcrlvener ; and 
that,  in  the  general  depredation  upon  the 
Church,  he  had  grafped  an  eftate  of  about 
fixty  pounds  a year  belonging  to  Weftminfter- 
Abbey,  which,,  like  other  fliarers  of  the 
plunder  of  rebellion,  he  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  return.  ^ Two  thoufand  pounds,  which  he 
had  placed  in  the  Excife-office,  were  alfo  loft. 
There  is  yet  no  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was 
ever  reduced  to  indigence.  His  wants,  being 
few,  were  competently  fupplied.  He  fold 
his  library  before  his  death,  and  left  his  fa- 
mily fifteen  hundred  pounds,  on  which  his 
widow  laid  hold,  and  only  gave  one  hundred 
to  each  of  his  daughters. 

» * 

^ His  literature  was  unqueftlonably  great. 
He  read  all  the  languages  which  are  confi-  . 
.dcrcd  either  as  learned  or  polite;  Hebrew, 
with  its  two  dialcfls,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanifti.  In  Latin  his  fkill  was 
inch,  as  places  him  in  the  firft  rank  of  writers 
and  crjticks ; and  he  appears  to  have  cultl- 
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vated  Italian  with  uncommon  diligence.  The 
books  in  which  his  daughter,  who  ufed  to 
read  to  him,  reprefented  him  as  moft  delight- 
ing, after  Homer,  which  he  could  almoft  re- 
peat,  were  Ovid’s  Mctamorpholes  and  Euri- 
pides. His  Euripides  is,  by  Mr,  Cradock’s 
kindnefs,  now  in  my  hands : the  margin  is 
Ibmetimes  noted  j but  I have  found  nothing 
remarkable. 

Of  tlie  EnglUh  poets  he  fet  moft  value 
upon  Spenfer,  Sliakfpeare,  and  Cowley, 

Spenfer  was  apparently  his  favourite : Shak-  1 

fpeare  he  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  to  like,  , 

with  every  other  Ikilful  reader ; but  I (hould  j 

not  have  expecled  that  Cowley,  whofe  ideas  I 

of  excellence  were  fo  ditferent  from  His  own, 

W'ould  have  had  much  of  his  approbation,  | 

His  charafter  of  Drydeii,  who  fometime$  | 

vifited  him,  was,  tliat  he  was  a good  rhymift, 
but  no  poet. 

His  theological  opinions  are  faid  to  have 
been  firft  Calviniftical ; and  afterwards,  per- 
haps when  he  began  to  hate  the  Preftyte- 
rians,  to  have  tended  towards  Arminianifm, 

III  the  mixed  ejueftions  of  theology  and  go- 
vernment, 
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vernment,  he  never  thinks  that  he  can  recede 
far  enough  from  popery,  or  prelacy ; but 
what  Baudlus  fays  of  Erafmus  feems  ap- 
plicable to  him,  magh  habuit  quod  fugeret^ 
quam  quod  fequeretur^  He  had  determined 
rather  what  to  condemn,  than  what  to  ap- 
prove. He  has  not  aflbeiated  himfelf  with 
. any  denomination  of  Proteftants : we  know 
rather  what  he  was  not,  than  what  he  waa. 
He  was  not  of  the  church  of  Rome ; he  was 
not  of  the  church  of  England. 

To  he  of  no  chui^h,  Is  daiagerous.  Reli- 
gion,> of  which  the  rewards  are  diflant,  and 
ivhich  is  animated  only  by  Faith  and  Hope, 
‘will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unlefs 
it  be  invigorated  and  reImpreflH  by  external 
ordinances,  by  ftated  calls  to*  worihip,  and 
' the  falutaiy  influence  of  example.  Milton, 

who  appears  to  have  had  full  conviftion  of 
« 

the  truth  of  Chriflianlty,  and  to  have  re- 
garded the  Holy  Scriptures  with  the  pro- 
' foundeft  veneration,  to  have  been  untainted 
by  any  hej^etical  peculiarity  of  opinion,  ^nd 
• to  have  lived  in  a confirmed  belief  of  the 
immediate  and  occafional  agency  of  Provi- 
dence, yet  grew  old  without  any  vifible  wor- 

P4  . 
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fhip.  Ill  the  dlftdbutlon  of  his  hours,  there  ' 

was  no  hour  of  prayer,  either  folltary,  or  f 

with  his  houfehold  ; omitting  publick  prayers, 
he  omitted  all.  ‘ 

Of  this  omiffioii  the  reafoii  hiis  been 
fought,  upon  a fuppofitlon  which  ought  never 
to  be  made,  that  men  live  with  their  own 
approbation,  and  juftify  their  condudl  to  them- 
felv^es.  Prayer  certainly  was  not  thought 
fuperfluous  by  him,  who  reprefents  our  firfl: 
parents  as  praying  acceptably  in  the  ftate  of 
innocence,  and  efficacioufly  after  their  fall. 

That  he  lived  without  prayer  can  hardly  he 
affirmed  ; his  fludies  and,-  meditations  were 
an  habitual  prayer.  The  ncgledl  of  it  in  his‘ 
family  was  probably  a fault  for  which  he 
condemned  hlmfclf,  and  which  he  intended 
to  corredl,  but  that  death,  as  too  often  hap- 
pens, intercepted  his  reformation. 

His  political  notions  were  thofe  of  an  acri- 
monious and  furly  republican,  for  which  it 
is  not  known  that  he  gave  any  better  reafon 
than  that  a popular  government  vaas  the  mofl 
Jrugal ; Jar  the  trappings  of  a monarchy  voould  . 
jet  up  an  ordinary,  commonwealth.  It  is  furcly 

very 
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very  fhalldw  policy,  that  fuppofes  money  to 
be  the  chief  good  ; and  even  this,  without 
confidering  that  the  fupport  and  expence  of 
a Court  is,  for  the  moft  part,  only  a parti- 
cular kind  of  traffick,  by  which  money  is 
circulated,  without  any  national  impoverifh- 
ment, 

Milton’s  republicanlfm  w'as,  I am  afraid, 
founded  in  an  envious  hatred  of  greatnefs, 
and  a fullen  defire  of  independence ; in  petu- 
lance impatient  of  controul,  and  pride  dif- 
dainful  of  fuperiorlty.  He  hated  monarchs 
in  the  ftate,  and  prelates  in  the  church  ; for 
he  hated  a\l  whom  he  was  required  to  obey. 

It  Is  to  be  fufpedled,  that  his  predominant  de- 
fire was  to  deftroy  rather  than  efiablifti,  and 
, that  he  felt  not  fo  much  the  love  of  liberty 
as  repugnance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  they  who  moft  ‘ 
loudly  clamour  for  liberty  do  not  moft  libe- 
rally grant  it.  What  we  know  of  Milton’s 
charafler,  in  domeftick  relations,  is,  that  he 
was  fevere  and  arbitrary.  His  family  con- 
fifted  of  women  ; and  there  appears  in  his 
books  fomething  like  aTurkilh  contempt  of 

females. 
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females,  as  fubordinate  and  inferior  beiagf. 
That  his  own  daughters  might  not  break  the 
ranks,  he  fuffered  them  to  be  depreffed  by  a 
mean  and  penurious  education.  He  thought 
woman  made  «ily  for  obedience,  and  man 
only  for  rebellion. 

Of  his  family  feme  account  may  be  ex- 
pected. His  filler,  firll  married  to  Mr.  Phi- 
lips, afterwards  married  Mr.  Agar,  a friend 
of  her  firft  hufband,  who  fucceeded  him  in 
the  Crown-office.  She  had  by  her  firft  huf- 
band Edward  and  John,  the  two  nepliews 
whom  Milton  educated  ; and  by  her  fccond, 
two  daughters. 

His  brother.  Sir  Chrlftopher,  had  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Catherine,  and  a fbn 
Thomas,  who  fucceeded  Agar  in  the  Crown- 
office,  and  left  a.daughter  living  in  1749  in 
Grofvenor-ftreet. 

Milton  had  children  only  by  his  firft  wife; 
Anne,  Mary,  and  Deborah,  Anne,  though 
deformed,  married  a mafter- builder,  and  died 
of  her  firft  child.  Mary  died  fingle.  Deborah 
married  Abraham  Clark,  a weaver  in  Spital- 

ficlds. 
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fields,  and  lived  feventy-fix  years,  to  Auguft 
1727.  This  is  the  daughter  of  whom  pub- 

lick  mention  has.  been  made.  She  could 

• 

repeat  the  firft  lines  of  Homer,  the  Meta- 
morphofes,  and  fome  of  Euripides,  by  having 
often  read  them.  Yet  here  incredulity  is 
ready  to  make  a ftand.  Many  repetitions  are 
neceflary  to  fix  in  the  memory  lines  not  un- 
derflood; and  why  fhould  Milton  wifh  or 
want  to  hear  them  fo  often ! Thefe  lines 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  poems.  Of  a 
book  written  In  a language  not  .underflood, 
the  beginning  raifes  no  more  attention  than 
the  end;  and  as  thofe  that  underfland  it 
know  commonly  the  beginning  befl,  its  re- 
hearfal  will  feldom  be  neceflary.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Milton  required  any  paflage  to  be 
fo  much  repeated  as  that  his  daughter  could 
learn  it ; nor  likely  that  he  defired  the  initial 
lines  to  be  read  at  ail ; nor  that  the  daughter, 
weary  of  the  drudgery  of  pronouncing  un- 
ideal founds,  would  voluntarily  commit  then^ 
to  menaory,  - 

To  this  gentlewoman  Addifbn  made  a pre- 
(ent,  and  promifed  fome  eflablifhment ; but 
* died  foon  4fter,  Queen  Caroline  fent  her 

fifty 
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fifty  guineas.  She  had  feven  fons  and  three  - 
daughters ; but  none  of  them  had  any  chil- 
dren, except  her  fon  Caleb  and  her  daughter 
Elizabeth.  Caleb  went  to  Fort  St.  George 
in  the  Ead  Indies,  and  had  two  fons,  of 
whom  nothing  is  now  known.  Elizabeth 
married  Thomas  Fofter,  a weaver  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  had  feven  children,  who  all  died. 
She  kept  a petty  grocer’s  or  chandler’s  fhop, 
firfl  at  Halloway,  and  afterwards  in  Cock- 

' I 

lane  near  Shoreditch  Church.  She  knew  little 
of  her  grandfather,  and  that  little  was  not 
good.  She  told  of  his  harfluicfs  to  his  daugh- 
ters, and  his  refufal  to  Itave  them  taught  to 
write ; and,  in  oppofitlon  to  other  accounts_, 
reprefented  him  as  delicate,  though  tempe- 
rate, in  his  diet.  . 

In  1750,.  April  5,  Comus  was  played  for 
her  benefit.  She  had  fo  little  acquaintance 
with  dlverfion  or  gaiety,  that  fhe  did  not  ' 
know  what  w^as  Intended  wdien  a benefit  was 
offered  her.  The  profits  of  the  night  were 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  though 
Dr.  Newton  brought  a large  contribution ; 
and  twenty  pounds  were  glv^en  by  Tonfon,  'a 
man  who  is  to  be  pralTed  as  often  as  he  is 

named* 


« 
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named.  Of  this  fum  one  hundred  pounds 
was  placed  in  the  flocks,  after  fome  debate 
between  her  and  her  hufband  in  whofc  name 
it  flrould  be  entered  ; and  the  reft  augmented 
their  little  flock,  with  which  they  removed 
to  Iflington.  'This  was  the  greateft  bene- 
faftion  that  Pa7'adife  Loft  ever  procured  the 
author’s  defcendents ; and  to  this  he  who  has 
now  attempted  to  relate  his  Life,  had  the 
honour  of  contributing  a Prologue. 


IN 
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IN  the  examination  of  Milton’s  poetical 
works,  I fliall  pay  lb  much  regard  to  time  as 
to  begin  with  his  juvenile  produdlions*  Fof 
his  early  pieces  he  feems  to  have  had  a degree 
of  fondnefs  not  very  laudable  : what  he  ha&^ 
once  written  he  relblves  to  preferve,  and 
gives  to  the  publick  an  unfinilhed  poem*  ^ 

which  he  broke  off  becaufe  he  was  fio-  i 

thing  fatisjied  with  what  he  bad  done^  fuppo-  * 
ling  his  readers  lefs  nice  than  himfelf.  Thele 
preludes  to  his  future  labours  are  in  Italian* 

Latin,  and  Englilh,  Of  the  Italian  I cannot 
pretend  to  fpeak  as  a critic  ; but  I have  heard 
them  commended  by  a man  well  qualified 
to  decide  their  merit#  The  Latin  pieces  are  * 

lufeioufly  elegant  j but  the  delight  which 
they  afford  is  rather  by  the  exquifite  imitation 
of  the  ancient  writers,  by  the  purity  of  the 
diftion,  and  the  harmony  of  the  numbers,  • 

than  by  any  power  of  invention,  or  vigour  of 
fentiment.  They  are  not  all  of  equal  value  ; ^ 

the  elegies  excell  the  odes  ; and  fome  of  the 
exercifes  on  Gunpowder  Treafon  might  have  f* 

been  Iparcd. 

the  ■ 
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The  Engllfh  poems,  though  they  make  no 
promifes  of  Parad'ife  Lofi^  have  this  evidente 
of  genius,  that  they  have  a caft  original  and 
nnborro^ved.  But  therr  peculiarity  is  not 
excellence  : if  they  differ  from  the  verfes  of 
others,  they  differ  for  the  worfe ; for  they 
are  too  often  diftinguifhed  by  repulffve  harfli- 
nefs ; the  combinations  of  words  are  new, 
but  they  are  not  pleaffng ; the  rhymes  and 
epithets  feem  to  be  laborioufly  fought,  and 
violently  applied. 


That  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  wrote 
with  much  care  appears  from  his  manufcripts,. 
happily  prefervcd  at  Cambridge,  in  which 
many  of  his  fmaller  works  are  found  as  they 
were  firft  written,  with  the  fubfequent  cor- 
rections. Such  reliques  fhew  how  excellence  ^ 

>s  acquired  > what  we  hope  ever  to  do  with 

eafe,  we  may  learn  firft  to  do  wkh  dili-^^^^^i^ 

gence,  ' 


Thofe  who  admire  the  beauties  of  thrS' 
^ great  poet,  Sometimes  force  their  own  judge- 
ment into  falfe  approbation  of  his  little 
pieces,  and  prevail  upon  themfelves  to  think 

that 
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that  admirable  .which  is  only  lingular.  All  . 
that  Ihort  compofitions'' cart  commonly  attain 
is  neatnels  and  elegaiiceV  Milton  never  leaf  ried 
the  art  of  doing  little  things  with  grace;' -he 
overlooked  ' the  * milder 'excellehce  of  fuavlty' 
and  foftnefs;  he  was  a’L/onlthat  Had  no  Ikill 
in  daudling  the  Kfd.  - - t>.  i . ■ ,*.  . 

T ' ■ *J  ' . 

One  of  the,  poems  on -which  much  praife 
has  been  beftowed  is  Lycidns ; of  which  ^the 
diction  is  harlh^  the  rhymes  uncertaiu,. and 
the  numbers  unpleafing.  What  beauty  there 
is,  wc  muft’  therefore  feek  in  the  fentiments 
and  images.  It  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  the 
elfufion  of  real  palfion  for  - paflion  runs  jiot 
after  remote  -allufions  and  obfeure  opinions. 
1-allion  plucks  no -berries  from  the  myrtle  and 
ivy,  nor  calls  upon  Arethufe' and  Mincius, 
r.or  tells  of  rough  fatyrs  fauns  with  cloven 
I'teK  Wliere  there  is  leiftire  for  fiftion  there 
is  little  griefi"'  ' ' ^ ■ ' 'ci'. 

...» y.,,  ^ . . . - ? *f  t r * tr 

’•  In  this  poem  there  -is-'no  nature,  for  there 
is  no  truth'  ; there  is -nd -art,- for  th^'te  is 
nothing  liew.  ‘ItV-form  is’tVaPof  a paftoral,  ^ 
caly , vulgar,  arid  therefore  dll'gufling  : what- 
ever images ‘it -can  firpply;  arc  long  ugo  ex-- 
‘I  hauftecl ; 
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^haufted;  and  its  inherent  improbability  al- 
ways forces  diflatisfaflion  on  the  mind. 
When  Cowley  tells' of  Hervey  that  they 
ftudied  tc^ether,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppole  how 
much  he>muft  mifs  the  companion  of  his 
labours,  and  the  partner  of  his  difcoveries ; 
but  what  image  of  tendernefs  can  be  excited 
by  thefe  lines  ? , 

t 

We  drove  a field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  grey  fly  winds  her  fultry  horn. 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  frefh  dews  of  night. 

We  know  that  they,  never  drove  a field,  and 
that  they  had  no  flocks  to  batten  ; and 
though  it  be  allowed  that  the  reprefentation 
may  be  allegorical,  the  true  meaning  is  fo 
uncertain  and  remote,  that  it  is  never  fought, 
becaufe  it  cannot  be  known  when  it  is  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copfes,  and  flowers, 
appear  the  heathen  deities ; Jove  and  Phoebus, 
Neptune  and  ^olus,  with  a long  train'  of 
mythological  imagery,  fuch  as  a College  eafily 
fupplies.  Nothing  can  lefs  difplay  know- 
ledge, or  lefs  exercife  invention,  than  to  tell 
how  a fliepherd  has  loft  his  companion,  and 
muftnow.feed  his  flocks  alone,  without  any 
V' Voi..  I.  pdge. 
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judge  of  his  ikin'  in  piping ; arid  how  one 
god  aiks  another  god  what  is  become  of  Ly- 
cidas,  and  how  neither  god  can  tell.  He' 
who.  thus  grieves  will  excite  no  fympathy ; 
he  who  thus  praifes  will  confer  no  honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a grofler  fault.  With 
thefe  trifling  fidions  are  mingled  the  moft 
awful  and  faered  truths,  fuch  as  ought  never 
to  be  polluted  with  fuch  Irrevereud  combina- 
tions. The  fliepherd  llkev  's  is  now  a feeder 
of  iheep,  and  afterwards  an  ecclefiaftical  paf- 
tor,  a fuperlntcndent  of  a Chriflian  flock.’ 
fiuch  equivocations  are  always  unfkilful ; but 
liere  they  are  indecent,  and  at  lead  approach 
to  impiety,  of  which,  however,  I, believe  the 
writer  not  to. have  been  confeious.  . 

Such  is  the  power,  of  reputation  juflly  ac- 
quired, that  its  blaze  drives  away  the  eye 
from  nice  examination.  Surely  no  man  could 
have  fancied  that  he  read  Lycidas  with  plea-* 
fure,  had  he  not  known  its  author.  .. 

. , Of  the  two  pieces,  V Allegro  and  II  Penje* 
rofoy  I believe  opinion  is  uniform ; every  man  * 
that  reads  them,  reads  them  with  pleafure. 

. ...The 


' M i t T ’ O N.  ^2^ 
iThe  author’s  defign  is  not,  what  Theobald 
has  remarked,  merely  to  (hew  how  obje£ls 
derive  their  colours  from  the  mind,  by  re» 
prefenting  the  operation  of  the  fame  things 
upon  the  gay  and  the  'melancholy  temper,  or 
upon  the  (ame  man  aS'  he  is  differently  dif* 
pofed ; but  rather  how,  among  the  fucceflive 
variety  of  appearances,  every  difpofition  of 
mind  takes  hold  on  thofe  by  which  it  may  bt 
gratifiedi 

The  tbearful  man  hears  the  laric  in  the 
morning ; the  penjive  man  hears  the  nightim* 
gale  in  the  evening.  The  chearful  man  fees 
the  cock  ftrut,  and  hears  the  hofn  and  hounds 
echo  in  the  wood ; then  walks  not  unfeen  to 
obferve  the  glory  of  the  rifing  fun,  or  liften 
to  the  finging  milk-maid,  and  view  the  la- 
bours of  the  plowman  and  the  mower ; then 
calls  his  eyes  about  him  over  fcenes  of 
Tmlling  plenty,  and  looks  \lp  to  the  diflant 
tower,  the  fefidence  of  fpme  fair  inhabitant; 
thus  he  purfues  rural  gaiety  through  a day  of 
labour  or  of  play,  and  delights  himfelf  at 
night  with  the  fanciful  narratives  of  fuper- 
llltious  ignorance. 

The 
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' The  penjhe  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unfeen 
tomufe  at  midnight;  and  at  another  hear*, 
the  fallen  curfew.  .If  the  weather  drives  him 
home,  he  fits  in  a;  room  lighted  only  hy 
ing  embers  ; or  by  a;  lonely  lamp  outwatches 
the  North  Star,  to  dlfcover  the  habitation  of 
feparatc  fouls,  and  i varies,  the  fhades  of- me- 
ditation; by.  contemplating  the  magnificent 
or  pathetick  fcenes  of  tragick  and  epic  poetry. 
When  the  morning  comes,  a morning  gloomy 
with  rain  and  wind, . he  walks  into  the  dark 
tracklefs . woods, ' falls  afleep  by;fome  mur- 
muring water,  ..and  with  melancholy  enthu- 
fiafm  expeds  .fome  dream  of  prognofticatbn, 
or  feme  mulick  played  by  aerial  performers. 

' Both . Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  folitary, 
ifilent  inhabitants  of.the  breaft  that  neither 
' receive  nor  tranfmit  communication  j no  nicu- 
tion  is  therefore  made  of  a philofophical  friend, 
or  a pleafant  companion.  Serioufnefs  does 
.not  arife' from  any  participation  of  calamity, 
nor  gaiety  from  the  pleafures  of,  the  bottle.,, 

■i  . ■ I : ' ■<)  i .ti  ; 

The  chearfulnefs,  having  exhaufted 

the  country,  tries,  what  towered  cities  will 
' ■■■'  afford. 


M:i  L T O-N. 
afford,  and  mingles  with  fcenes  of  fplehdor, 
gay  . affemblies,  and  nuptial  feftivities ; but 
he  mingles ;ai.mere  fpe^ator, . as,  when  the 
learned  comedies  of  Jonfon,  or  the  wild  dra- 
mas of  Shakfpeare, , are  exhibited,  he  attends 
the  theatre.  ' . ‘ - 

The  penjtve  man  never'  lofes  himfelf  in 
crowds,  but  walks  the  cloifter,-  or  frequents 
the  'cathedral.  , Milton  probably  had  not  yet 

forfaken  the  Church.  ...  - ' 

\ 

» - t- 

Both  his  characters  delight  in  mufick ; but 
ilie  feems  to  think  that  chearful  notes  would 
have  obtained  from  Pluto  a compleat  difmif- 
fion  of  Eurydice,  of  whom  folemn  founds 
only  procured  a conditional  releafe.  ' 

For  the  old  age  of  Chearfulnefs  he  makes 
no  provifion ; but  Melancholy  he  conduCts 
with  great  dignity  to  the  clofe  of  life. 

Through  thefe  two  poems  the  images  are 
properly  feleCted,  and  nicely  diftinguifhed ; 
but  the  colours  of  the  diction  fecm  not  fuffi- 
ciently  dil'criminated.  His  Chearfulnefs  is 
without  levity,  and  his  Pcnfivenefs  without 

0,3  . 
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afperity,  1 know  not  whether  the  char^^erii 
are  kept  fuffideatly  apart.  No  mirth  can, 
indeed,  be  found  in  his  melancholy  \ but  I ati^ 
afraid  that  i always  rheet  fome  melancholy  in 
his  niirth.  They  are  two  noble  efforts  of 
imagination;  ’ . ‘ 

The  greateft  of  his  juvenile  performances 
is  the  Ma^  of  Coftitis ; in*  which  may  very 
' plainly  be  difoovered  the  daWn  or  twilight  of 
Paradife  Loji,  Milton  appears  to  have  formed 
very  early  that  fyftem  of  diction,  and  mode 
of  verfe,  which  his  ihaturef  judgement  ap- 
proved,: and  from  \vhich  he  never  endea- 
voured nor  defired  to  deviate.  - / 

j « ' ^ 

Nor  does  Comus  afford  only  a fpecimen  of 
his  language ; it  exhibits  likewlfe  his  power 
of  defeription,  and  his  vigour  of  fentiment, 
employed  iii  the  praife  and  defence  of  virtue, 
•A  work  'more  truly  poetical  is  rarely  found-; 
allufions,  images,  and'  defcriptive  epithets, 

. cmbellifh  almoft  every  period  with  lavifh  de- 

- * I \ 

coration.  As  a feries  of  lines,  therefore^  it 
may  be  cpnfidered  as  worthy  of  all  the  ad- 
miration with  which  the  vptaries  have'  re- 
ceived it, 

> A? 
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As  a drama  it  is  deficient.  The  a£lion  is 
not  probable.  A Mafque,  in  thole  parts 
where  fupernatural  intervention  is  admitted, 
muft  indeed  be  given  up  to  all  the  freaks  of 
imagination ; but,  fo  far  as  the  adlion  is 
merely  human,  it  ought  to  be  reafonable, 
which  can  hardly  be  faid  of  the  conduct  of 
the  two  brothers ; who,  when  their  filler 
finks  with  fatigue  in  a pathlefs  wildeniefs, 
wander  both  away  together  in  learch  of  ber- 
ries too  far  to  find  their  way  back,  and  leave 
a helplefs  Lady  to  all  the  fadnefs  and  danger 
of  folitude.  This  however  is  a defeat  over-  ' 
balanced  by  its  convenience. 

What  deferves  more  reprehenlion  is,  that 
the  prologue  fpoken  in  the  wild  wood  by  the 
attendant  Spirit  is  addrefled  to  the  audience ; 
a mode  of  communication  fo  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  dramatick  reprefentation,  that  no 
precedents  can  fupport  it. 

• 

The  difeourfe  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long ; an 
objedion  that  may  be  made  to  almoft  all  the 
following  fpeeches ; they  have  not  the  fprite- 
linefs  of  a dialogue  animated  by  reciprocal 

O 4 CQU- 
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contention,  but  fecm  rather  declamations  de- 
liberately compofed,  and  formally  repeated, 
on  a moral  queftion.,  The  auditor  therefoiie 
liftens  as  to  a ledure,  without  padion,  with- 
out anxiety.  _ 

j **•./»  .'*• 

The  fong  of  Comus  has  airinefs  and  jol- 
lity; but,  what  may  recommend  - Milton’s 
morals  as  well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitations 
to  pleafure  are  fo  general,  that  they  excite  no 
dlftind  images  of  corrupt  enjoyment,  and 
take  no  dangerous  hold  on  the  fency. 

The  following  Ibliloquies  of  Gomus  and 
the  Lady  are  elegant,  but  tedious.  The  fong 
muft  owe  much  to  the  voice,  if  it  ever  can 
delight.  At  laft  the  Brothers  enter,  with  too 
much  tranquillity ; and  when  they  hav« 
feared  left  their  fider  (hould  be  in  danger, 
and  hoped  that  Ihe  is  not  in  danger,'  the 
Elder  makes  a fpcech  in  praife  of  -chaftity, 
and  the  Yoimger  finds  how  fine  it  is  to  be  a 
philofopher. 

_ ■":/  ■'  '’I  I 

Then  defcends  the  Spirit  .in  form  of  a 
■ Ihepherd  ; and  the  Brother,  inftead  of  being- 
in  hafte  to  alk  his  help,  praifes  his'finging, 
4 • and 
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a^d  enquires  his'  bulinefs  in  that  place.  It  is 
remarkable,  ‘ that  ^ at  this  interview  the  Bro-^ 
their  is  taken  with  a fhort  fit  of  rhyming. 
The  Spirit  rdates  th'at  the*  Lady  is  in  the 
power  of  Cornu  s ; the  Brother  moralifes  again ; 
and  the  Spirit  makes  a long  narration,  of  no 
ufe  becaufe  it  is^  falfe,  and  therefore  unfuitablc 
to  a'good  Being.  - ^ * . ' - ‘ . 

/ t V r>  " * 

• * • \ ' I A ‘ . 

. . ' , - • " ■ 

' Tn  all  thefe  parts  the  language  is  poetical, 

and  the  fentiments  are  generous  ? "but  there  is 

fomething  wanting  to  allure  attrition. 

- 'The  difpute  between  the  Lady  and  Comus 
is  the  moft  animated  and  affefting  fcene  of 
the  drama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a brifker 
reciprocation  of  objeftlons  and  replies,  to  in^- 
vitc  attention,  and ‘detain  it. 

‘ The  fongs  ’are  vigorous,  and  full  of  Image- 
. ry  ;;  but  ^they  are  harfh  iii‘  their  diftion,  and 
not  very  mufical'in  their  numbers. 

If'  ' • ' r ' 

Throughout  the  whole,  the  figures  are  too 
bold,  and  the  language  tooluxunant  for  dia- 
logue;' It  is' a^  drama  in*  the 'epic  ftyle,  Inele- 
gantly fplendidj  and  tedioufly  inftrutJtive. ' • 

The 
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The  Sonnets  were  written  in  different  parts 
of  Milton’s  life,  upon  different  occafions. 
They  deferve  not  any  particular  critlcifm  v 
for  of  the  beft  it  can  only  be  faid,  that  they , 
are  not  bad ; and  perhaps  only  the  eighth  and 
the  twenty-firft  are  truly  entitled  to  this  {len- 
der commendation.  The  fabrick  of  a fon- 
net,  however  adapted  to  the  Italian  language, 
has  never  liiccecded  in  ours,  which,  liaving 
greater  variety  of  termination,  requires  the 
rhymes  to  be  often  changed. 


Thofe  little  pieces  may  be  difpatched  with- 
out much  anxiety ; a greater  work  calls  for 
gi'eatcr  care.  I am  now  to  examine  Paradife 
Lop  ; a poem,  wliich,  confidered  with  refpeft 
to  dchgn,  may  claim  the  firft  place,  and  with 
rcfpctSl  to  performance  the  fecond,  among  tlie 
produftions  of  the  human  mind. 


iJtdO 


By  the  general  confent  of  criticks,  the  firft 
praife  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of- an 
epick  poem,  as  it  requires  an  alTemblage  of 
all  the  powers  which  arc  fingly  fufficient  for 
other  compofltlons.  Poetry  is  the  art  of 
uniting  pleafure  with  truth,  by  calling  ima- 
gination to  the  help  of  reafon,  Epick  poetry 

undertakes 


i 

' 
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ufidertakeg  to  teach  the  hjoft  important  truths 
hy  thfe  mOft  pleafing  precepts,  and  therefore 
liplateB  forte  great  event  in  the  moft  affe<5ting  - 
■fftanner.  Hiftory  muft  fupply  the  writer 
with  the  rudiments  of  narration,  which  he 
pnuft  improve  and  exalt  by  a nobler  art,  ani- 
mate by  dt^niatlck  energy,  and  divcrfify  by 
• retrofpeftipn  and  anticipation  ; morality  muft 
teach  him  the  exacft  bounds,  and  different 
(hades,  of  vice  and  virtue : from  policy,  and 
the  pra<fticp  of  life,  he  has  to  learn  the  difo 
priminatiotts  of  chara^er,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  paffions,  cither  (ingle  or  combined ; 
and  phyfiology  muft  fupply  him  with  illuf- 
tratipns  and  images.  Tp  put  thefe  materials 
to  poetical  ufe,  is  required  an  imagination 
capable  of  painting  nature,  and  realizing  fic- 
tion. Nor  is  he  yet  a poet  till  he  has  attained 
the  whole  extenfion  of  his  language,  diftin- 
guilhed  all  the  delicacies  of  phrafe,  and  all 
the  colours  of  words,  artd  learned  to  adjuft 
their  different  founds  to  all  the  varieties  of 
metrical  modulation. 

Boffu  is  of  opinion  that  the  poet’s  firft 
work  is  to  find  a moral,  which  his  fable  is 
afterwards  to  illuftrate  and  eftablilh.  This 
. feems 
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feems  to  have  been  the  procefs  only  of  Mil- 
ton ; the  mpral  of  other  poems  is  incidental 
and  confequent ; in  Milton’s  only  it  is  eflen- 
tial  and  intrinfick. ' His  purpofe  was  the  nioft 
ufeful  and  the  moft  arduous ; /a  vindicate  the 
•ways  of  God  to  man ; to  ftiew  the  reafonable- 
nefs  of  religion,  and  the  necelfity  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Divine  Law. 

To  convey  this  moral,  there  muft  be  a fabhy 
a narration  artfully  conftrufted,  fo  as  to  ex- 
cite curiolity,  and  -furprife  expectation.  In 
this  part  of  his  work,  Milton  muft  be  con- 
fefl'ed  to  have  equalled  every  other  poet.  He 
has  involved  in  his  account  of  the  Fall  of 
Man  the  events  which  preceded,  and  thofe 
that  were  to  follow  it : he  has  interwoven 
the  whole  lyftem  of  theology  with  fuch  pro^ 
•priety,  that  every  part  appears  to  be  necef- 
fary  ; and  fcarcely  any  recital  is  wiflied  {hotter 
for  the  fake  of  quickening  the  progrefs  of  the 
main  aClion.  ; ' 

The  fubjeCt  of  ah  eplck  poem  is  naturally 
an  event  of  great  importahcc.'  That  of  Mil- 
ton Is  not  the  deftruCHon  of  a city,  the  con- 
duCl  of  a colonv,  -or  the  foundation  of  an 

. . empire. 
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empire.  His  fubjeft  is  the  fiite  of  worlds, 
the  revolutions  of  heaven  and  of  earth ; re- 
bellion againft  the  Supreme, King,  raifed  by 
the  higheft  order  of  created  beings ; ,the  over- 
throw of  their  hoft,,and  the,.punilhment  of 
their  crime;  the  creation  , of, a.  new,  race  of 
reafonable  creatures  j their  original  bappinefs 
and  innocence,  their  forfeiture  of  immorta- 
lity, and -their  refloration  to  hope  and  peace. 

V Great  events  can  be  haftened,  or  retarded 
only  by  perfons  of  elevated  dignity.  Before 
the  greatnefs  difplayed  in  Milton’s  poem,  all 
other  greatnefs  ftirinks  away.  The  weakeft 
of  his  agents  are  the  higheft  and  nobleft  of 
human  beings,  the  original, parents  of  man- 
kind; with  whofc,  actions  the  elements  con- 
fented;  on  whofe  re<ftitude,  or  deviation  of 
will,  depended  the  ftate  of  terreftrlal  nature, 
and  the  condition  of  all  the  future  inhabitants 
^of  the  globe.  . _ . . 


Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief 
are  fuch,  as  it  is  irreverence  to  name  on  flight 
.occafions.  , The  reft  were  lower  powers ; . 


< i;  ! ; 
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which  the  leaft  could  wield  ‘ i 

Thofe  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force  . I 

Of  all  their  regions; 

powers*  which  only  the  controul  of*  Omni- 
potence reftrains  from  laying  cteation  wafte,* 
and  filling  the  vaft  expanfe  of  fpace  with  ruin 
and  confufion.  To  difplay  the  motives  and 
actions  of  beings  thus  fuperiour,  fo  far  as 
human  reafoii  can  examine  them,  or  human 
imagination  reprefent  them,  is  the  talk  which 
this  mighty  poet  has  undertaken  and  per- 
formed, ' ' * ' 

In  the  examination  of  epick  poems  much 
(peculation  is  commonly  employed  upon  the 
ebaraSters,  The  characters  in  the  Paradife 
Lojf,  which  admit  of  examination,  are  thofe  j 

of  angels  and  of  man ; of  angels  good  and  , 

evil ; of  man  in  his  innocent  and  finful  ftate, 

Arnong  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael 
is  mild  and  placid,  of  eafy  condefeenfion  and  \ 

free  communication ; that  of  Michael  is  regal  ^ 

and  lofty,  and,  as  may  feen^,  attentive  to  the  j 

4ignity  of  his  own  nature,  Abdiel  and  Ga* 
hriel  appear  occafionally,  and  aijt  as  every  in- 
cident 
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cldent  requires ; the  folltary  fidelity  of  Abdiel 
is  very  amiably  painted. 

Of  the  evil  angels  the  characters  are  more 
diverfifisd.  To  Satan,  as  Addifon  oblerves, 
fuch  fentiments  are  given  - as  fuit  tbs  m^fi 
exalted  and  moji  depraved  being.  Milton  has 
been  cenfured,  by  Clarke,  for  the  impiety 
which  fometimes  breaks  from  Satan’s  mouth. 
For  there  are  thoughts,  as  he  juftly  remax-ks, 
which  no  obfervation  of  character  can  juftify, 
becaufe  no  good  man  would  willingly  per-? 
mit  them  to  pafs,  howeVer  tranfiently," 
through  his  own  mind.  To  make  Satan- 
fpeak  as  a rebel,  without  any  fuch  exprefiions 
as  might  taint  the  reader’s  imagination,  was 
indeed  one  of  the  great  .difficulties  in  Mil- 
ton’s  undertaking,  and  I cannot  but,  think 
that  he  has  extricated  hlmfelf  with  great 
happinefs.  There  is  in  Satan’s  fpeeches  little 
that  can  give  pain  to  a pious  ear.  The  lan- 
guage of  rebellion  cannot  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  obedience.  The  malignity  of  Sataii 
foams  in  haughtinefs  and  obftinacy ; but  his 
expreffions  are  commonly  general,  and  no 
otherwife  offenfive  than  as  they  are  wicked.  • 

5 The 
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The  other  chiefs  of  the  cclcftial  rebellion 
are  very  judicioufly  difcriminated  in  the 
firft  and  fecond  books;  and  the  ferocious 
character  of  Moloch  appears,  both  in  the 
battle  and  the  council,  with  exad  con- 
fiftency. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are.  given,  .during 
their  innocence,  fuch  fentiments  as  inno- 
cence Can  generate  and  utter.  Their  love  is 
pure  benevolence  and  mutual  veneration  ; 
their  repafts  are  without  luxury,  and  their, 
diligence  without  toil.  Their  addreffes-to* 
their  Maker  have  little  more  than  the  voice: 
of  admiration  and  gratitude.  Fruition  left 
them  nothing  to  alk,  and  Innocence  left  them 
nothing  to  fear.  . . 

But  with  guilt  enter  diftruft  and  difeord, 
mutual  accufation,  and  ftubbom  fclf-defence ; 
they  regard  each  other  with  alienated  minds, 
and  dread  their  Creator  as  the  avenger  of 
their  tranigrelhon.  . At  laft  they  feek  fheltcr 
in  his  mercy,  foften  to  repentance,  and  melt 
in  fupplicatbn*  Both  before  and  after  the 

Fall, 
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Fall,  the  fuperiority  of  Adam  is  diligently 
fuftained;  . 

Of  the  probable  and,  the  ' marvellous,  two 
parts:. of  a vulgar. epick  poem;- which  im- 
merge  tlie  critick  in  deep  confideration,  the 
Paradife  Loji  requires  little  to  be  faid.  It 
contains  the  hiftory  of  a miracle,  of  Creation 
and  V Redemption  ; it  difplays  the  power  and 
the  mercy  of  the -Supreme  Being  ; the  pro- 
bable therefore  is  marvellous,  and  the  marvel- 
lous is  probable.  The  fubftance  of  the  narra- 
tive is  truth ; and  as  truth  allows  no  choice, 
it  is,,  like  neceffity,  fuperior  to  rule.  To*  the 
accidental  or  adventitious  parts,  as  to  every 
thing  human,  fome  flight  exceptions  may  be 
made.  : But  the  main  fabrick  is  immovably 
fupported.  ' 

It  is  juftly  remarked  by  Addifon,  that  this 
poem,  has,  by  the  nature  of  its  •lut>je<5t,  the---  - 
advantage  above ^IL  others, -that  it  is  univer-  -•  . 
fally  and  perpetually  oiiiterefting.'  All  man- - 
kind  will, . through  all ' ages,  bear  the  fame 
relation  to  Adam  and  to  Eve,-  and  muft  par- 
take of  that  good,  and  evil  which  extend  to 
therafelves. 

V9L.  I.  R Of 
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Of  the  machinery^  fo  called  from  ©eoj  aVa 
by  which  is  meant  the  occafional 
interpofition  of  fupernatural  power,  another 
fertile  topick  of  critical  remarks,  here  is  no 
room  to  fpeak,  becaufe  every  thing  is  done 
under  the  immediate  and  vifible  direftion  of 
Heaven  ; but  the  rule  is  fo  far  obferved,  that 
no  part  of  the  aftion  could  have  been  accom- 
plilhed  by  any  other  means. 

Of  epifodes,  I think  there  are  only  two, 
contained  in  Raphael’s  relation  of  the  war  in 
heaven,  and  Michael’s  prophetick  account  of 
the  changes  to  happen  in  this  world.  Both 
arc  clofely  conneifled  with  the  great  adion  ; 
one  was  neceffary  to  Adam  as  a warning, 
the  other  as  a confolation. 

To  the  compleatnefs  or  integrity  of  the 
defign  nothing  can  be  objeded ; it  has 
diftin(£Uy  and  clearly  what  Ariftotle  requires, 
a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end.  There 
is  perhaps  no  poem,  of  the  fame  length, 
from  which  fo  little  can  be  taken  without 
apparent  mutilation.  Here  are  no  funeral 
games,  nor  is  there  any  long  defcription  of  a I 

ftiield. 
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O^ileld.  The  Ihort  digreffions  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  third,  feventh,  and  ninth  books, 
might  doubtlefs  be  fpared ; but  fuperfluitie3 
fo  beautiful,  who  would  take  away  ’?'  or  who 
does  not  wifli  that  the  author  of  the  Iliad  had 
gratified  fucceeding  ages  with  a little  know- 
ledge of  himfelf?  Perhaps  no  paffages  dre  ’ 
more  frequently  or  more  attentively  read 
than  thofe  extriiifick  paragraphs ; and,  fince 
the  end  of  poetry  is  pleafure,  that  cannot  be 
unpoetlcal  wuth  which  all  ate  pleafed* 

The  queftions,  whether  the  aftion  of  tlib 
poem  be  ftri£Uy  one^  whether  the  poem  can 
be  properly  termed  hermck\  and  who  is  the 
hero,  are  raifed  by  fuch  readers  as  draw  their 
principles  of  judgement  rather  from  book$ 
than  from  reafon.  Milton,  though  he  inti- 
tuled Paradife  Lojl  only  a poerriy  .yet  calls  it 
himfelf  hermck  fongk  ■ Dryden,  petulantly 
' and  indecently,  denies  the  heroifm  of  Adam, 
becaufe  he  was  ‘overcome*;  but  theri^  is  ho 
reafon.why  the  hero  fliould  not  be  UnfortU* 
' nate,.  except  eftablilhed  praSice,  lince  fuccefs 
and  virtue  do  not  go  heeeflarily  togeth.er. 
Cato  is  the  hero  of  Liican ; but  Liicah’s  au^ 
thority  .will  not  be  fuffered  by  tq 

Ri  decide. 
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decide.  However,  if  fuccefs  be  neceflary, 
Adam’s  deceiver  was  at  lafl  cru(hed ; Adam 
was  reftored  to  his  Maker’s  favour,  and 
therefore  may  fecurely  refuine  his  human 
rank. 

After  the  fcheme  and  fabrick  of  the  poem, 
, mufl;  be  confidered  its  component  parts,  the 
lentiments  and  the  di(5lion. 

The  fentiments^  as  exprellive  of  manners, 
or  appropriated  to  characters,  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  uncxccptioiiably  juft. 

Splendid  paftages,  containing  Icflbns  of 
morality,  or  precepts  of  prudence,  occur 
fcldom.  Such  is  the  original  formation-  of 
this  poem,  that  as  it  admits  no  human  man- 
ners till  the  Fall,  it  can  give  little  afliftance 
to  human  conduct.  Its  end  is  to  raife  the 
thoughts  above  fublunary  cares  or  pleafures. 
Yet  the  praife  of  that  fortitude,  with  which 
Abdiel  maintained  his . fingularity  of  virtue 
againft  the  fcorn  of  multitudes,  may  be  ac- 
commodated 'to  all  times ; and  Raphael’s  re- 
proof of  Adam’s  curioiity  after  the  planetary 
motions,  with  the  anfwer  returned  by  Adam, 

• . - ■ may 
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may  be  confidently  oppofed  to  any  rule  of  life  ’ 
which  any  poet  has  delivered. 

The  thoughts  which  are  occafionally  called 
forth  in  the  progrefs,  are  fuch  as  could  only 
be  produced  by  an  Imagination  in  the  highcft' 
deirree  fervid  and  aclive,  to  which  materials 
were  fiipplied  by  incefiant  ftudy  and  unlimited  • 
curiofity.  The  heat  of  Milton’s  mind  might 
be  fald  to  fublimate  his  learning,  to  throw 
off  into  his  work  the  fpirit  of  fcience,  unmin*^ 
gled  with  its  grofier  parts. 

He  had  confidered  creation  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  his  deferiptions  are  therefore 
learned.  He  had ’ accuftomed  his  imagina- 
tion to  unreftrained  Indul<tence,  and  his  con- 
ceptions  therefore  were  extenfive.  The  char 
rafteriftick  quality  of  his  poem  Is  fubllmity. 
He  fometimes  defeends  to  the  elegant,  but 
his  element  is  the  great.  Fie  can  occafional- 
ly inveft  himfelf  with  grace  ; but  his  natural 

i 

port  is  gigantick  loftinefs  He  can  pleafe 
when  pleafure  is  required  ; but  it  is  his  pecu- 
liar power  to  aftonifli. 

* r 

* Algarotti  terms  it  gipantefca  J^ihiimha  MUtoniana, 
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He  feems  to  have  been  well  acquainte4 
his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it 
was  that  Nature  had  bellowed  upon  him  more 
bountifully  than  upon  others ; the  power  of 
difplaylng  the  vaft,  illuminating  the  fplend Id, 
enforcing  the  awful,  darkening  the  gloomy, 
and  aggravating  the  dreadful  i he  therefore 
chofe  a fubjefl  on  which  too  much  could  not 
be  faid,  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy 
without  the  cenfure  of  extravagance, 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occurr 
fences  of  life,  did  not  fariate  his  appetite  of 
greatnel's.  To  paint  things  as  they  are,  re- 
quires a minute  attention,  and  employs  the 
memory  rather  than  the  fancy,  Milton’s  de- 
light was  to  fport  in  the  wide  regions  of  pof- 
fibility ; reality  was  a feene  too  narrow  for 
his  mind.  He  fent  his  faculties  out  upon 
dlfcovery.  Into  worlds  where  only  imagina- 
tion can  travel,  and  delighted  to  form  new 
modes  of  exiftence,  and  furnifh  fentiment  and 
aclion  to  fuperior  beings,  to  trace  the  coiin- 
fels  of  hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs  of 
beaven. 
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But  he  could  not  be  always  ini  other 
worlds  : 'he  muft  Ibmetimes  revifit  earth,  and 
tell  of  things  vifible  and  known.  When  he 
cannot  raife  wonder  by  the  fubllmity  of  his* 
mind,  he  gives  delight  by<its  fertility. 

Whatever  be  his  fubje£l,  he  never  fails  to 
fill  the  imagination.  But  his  images  and 
defcrlptlons  of  the  fccnes  or  operations  of 
Nature  do  not  leem  to  be  always  copied  from 
original  form,  nor  to  have  the  frefhnefs,  raci» 
nefs,  and  energy  of  Immediate  obfervation. 
He  faw  Nature,  as  Dryden  expreffes  it,  through 
the  fpediacles  of  hooks ; and  on  moft  occafions 
calls  learning  to  his  affiftance.  The  garden 
of  Eden,  brings  to  his  mind  the  vale  of  Rnna^ 
where  Proferpine  was  gathering  flowers.  Sa- 
tan makes  his  way  through  fighting  ele*!* 
ments,  X\\iQ.Argo  between  the  Cyanean  rooks'^ 
or  Ulyjfes  between  the  two  Sicilian  whirlpools,  » 
when  he  fhunned  Charybdis  on  the  larboard. 
The  mythological  allufions  have  been  juftly 
cenfured,  as'  not  being  always  ufed  with 
notice  of  their  vanity ; but  they  contribute 
variety  to  the  narration,  and  produce  an  aU 
ternate  exercife  of  the  memory  and  the  fancy* 
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His  fimilies  are  lefs  numerous,  and  more 
various,  than  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs.  But 
he  does  not  confine  hlmfelf  within  the  limits 
of  rigorous  comparifpn  : his  great  excellence 
is  amplitude,  and  he  expands  the  adventitious  1 

image  beyond  the  dimenfions  which  the  oc-  I 

cafion  required.  Thus,  comparing  the  fhicld 
of  Satan  to  the  orb  of  the  Moon,  he  crowds 
the  imagination  with  the  difcovery  of  the 
tclefcope,  and  all  the  wonders  which  the 
tclefcope  difcovers. 

Of  his  moral  fentiments  it  is  hardly  praife 
to  affirm  that  they  excel  thofe  of  all  other 
poets ; for  this  fuperiority  he  was  indebted  to 
his  acquaintance  with  the  facred  writings. 

The  ancient  epick  poets,  wanting  the  light 
of  Revelation,  were  very  unfkilful  teachers 
of  virtue : their  principal  characters  may  be 
great,  but  they  are  not  amiable.  The  reader 
may  rife  from  their  works  with  a greater  de- 
gree of  active  or  paflive  fortitude,  and  fome- 
times  of  prudence;  but  he  will  be  able  to 
carry  away  few  precepts  of  juftice,  and  none 
of  mercy.  ' ‘ " 

From 
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From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears,  that 
the  advantages  of  even  Chriftian  knowledge 
may  be  poflelled  in  vain.  Ariofto’s  pravity 
is  generally  known ; and  though  the  Deli^ 
•oerance  of  ‘ftrufalem  may  be  confidered  as  a 
facred  fubjedt,  the  poet  has  been  very  fparing 
ipf  moral  inftrU(^on. 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  fandlity  of 
thought,  and  purity  of  manners,  except  when 
the  train  of  the  narration  requires  the  intro- 
dudlion  of  the  rebellious  fpiritsj  and  even 
they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  fub- 
jedlion  to  God,  in  fuch  a manner  as  excites 
teyerence,  and  confirms  piety. 

Of  human  beings  there  are  but  two ; but 
thofe  two  are  the  parents  of  mankind,  vene- 
rable before  their  fall  for  dignity  and  inno* 
cence,  and  amiable  after  it  for  repentance 
and  fqbmlflion.  In  their  firft  ftate  their  af- 
fcdlion  is  tender  without  weaknefs,  and  their 
piety  fubllme  without  prefumptlon.  When 
they  have  finned,  they  fhew  how  difeord  be- 
gins in  natural  frailty,  and  how  it  ought  to 
ceafe  in  mutual  forbearance ; how  confidence 
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. of  the  divine  favour  is  forfeited  by  fin,  and 
how  hope  of  pardon  may  be  obtained  by 
penitence  and  prayer,  A ftate  of  innocence 
vve  can  only  conceive,  if  indeed,  in  our  pre- 
fent  mifery,  it  he  poflible  to  conceive  it ; but 
the  fentiments  and  worihip  proper  to  a fallen 
and  offending  being,  we  have  all  to  learn,  as 
wc  have  all  to  pradlife. 

The  poet,  whatever  be  done,  is  always 
great.  • Our  progenitocs,  in  their  firft  ftate, 
converfed  with  angels ; even  when  folly  and 
jin  had  degraded  them,  they  bad  not  in  their 
humiliation  the  port  of  mean  fuitors ; and  they 

rife  again  to  reverential  regard,  when  we  find 

» 

that  their  prayers  were  heard. 

As  human  paflions  did  not  enter  the  world 
before  the  Fall,  there  is  in  the  Paradife  Lof 
little  opportunity  for  thepathetick  ; but  what 
little  there  is  has  not  been  loft.  That  paflioii 
which  is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  the  an*r 
guifh  arifing  from  the  -confeioufnefs  of  tranft 
greflion,  and  the  horrours  attending  the  fenfe 
of  the  Divine  Difpleafure,  are  veryjuftly  de^ 
fcrlbed  and  forcibly  imprefled.  But  the  paf- 
fioas  are  moved  only  on  one  occafion ; fubli- 

mity 
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is  the  general  and  prevailing  quality  in 
this  poem ; fublimity  varioufly  modified, 
fometimes  defcrlptive,  fometimes  argumen- 
tative. 

I • 

The  dcfe-fls  and  faults  of  Pariidife  Loji, 
for  fiiults  and  defers  every  work  of  man 
' muft  have,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  impartial 

crlticifin  to  difcover.  As,  in  difplaying  the 
excellence  of  Milton,  I have  not  made  long 
quotations,  becaufe  of  felecling  beauties  there 
had  been  no  end,  I (hall  in  the  fame  general 
manner  mention  that  which  feerris  to  deferve 
cenfure ; for  what  Englilhman  can  take  de- 
light in  tranfcriblng  paflages,  which,  if  they 
leflcn  the  reputation  of  Milton,  diminilh  in 

fome  degree  the  honour  of  our  country  ? 

■/  * 

The  generality  of  my  fcheme  does  not  ad- 
mit the  frequent  notice  of  verbal  inaccura-  *i 

cies ; which  Bentley,  perhaps  better  {killed  in  t 

grammar  than  in  poetry,*  has  often  found,  I 

though  he  fometimes  made  them,  and  which  I 

he  imputed  to  the  obtrufions  of  a revifer  f; 

whom  the  author’s  blindnefs  obliged  him  to  | 

employ.  A fuppofition  ralh  and  groundlefs,  [ 

if  he  thought  it  true;  and  vile  and  perni-  | 

cious,  ] 
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cious,  if,  as  is  faid,  he  in  private  allowed  it 

to  be  falfe. 

The  plan  of  Paradife  Lojl  has  this  incon- 
venience, that  it  comprifes  neither  human 
actions  nor  human  manners.  The  man  and 
woman  who  act  and  fuffer,  are  in  a ftate 
which  no  other  man  or  woman  can  ever 
know.  The  reader  finds  no  tranfa6tion  in 
which  he  can  be  engaged  ; beholds  no  con- 
dition in  which  he  can  by  any  effort  of  ima- 
gination place  himfelf;  he  has,  therefore,, 
Jittle  natural  curipfity  or  fympathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  the  effedts  of  Adam’s 
difobedience ; we  all  fin  like  Adam,  and  like 
him  muft  all  bewail  our  offences ; we  have 

reftlefs  and  infidious  enemies  in  the  fallen 

0 

angels,  and  in  the  blefled  fpirits  we  have 
guardians  and  friends  ; in  the  Redemption  of 
mankind  we  hope  to  be  included  : and  in  the 
defeription  of  heaven  and  .hell  we  are  furely 
interefted,  as  we  are  all  to  refide  hereafter 
cither  in  the  regions  of  horror  or  of  blifs. 

. . But  thefe  truths  are  too  Important  to  b,e 
new ; they  have  been  taught  to  our  infancy ; 

they 
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they  have  mingled  with  our  foUtary  thoughts 

and  familiar  converfation,  and  are  habituallv 

interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  life. 

Being  therefore  not  new,  they  raife  no  unac- 

cuftomed  emotion  in  the  mind.;  what  we 

knew  before,'  we  cannot  learn;  what.  13  not 

unexpefted,  cannot  furp rife.  ^ 

* * * « 

Of  the  ideas  fuggefted  by  thefe  awful 
feenes,  from  fome  we  recede  with  reverence, 
except  when'  ftated  hours  require  their 
elation ; . and  from  others  we  flirink  with  hor^- 

* * . ► I « 

ror,  or  admit  them  only  as  falutary  inflicr 
tlons,  as  counterpoifes  to  our  Interefts  and 
paffions.  Such  images  rather  .obftrud:  ;the 
career  of  fancy  than  incite  it.  . . . . ‘ ' 

t 

- * I ' 

Pleafure  and  terrour  are  Indeed  the  genuli*^ 

■ fources  of  poetry  ; :but  poetical;  pleafure  muft 
be  fuch  as-,hurnan  imagination  can  at  leaft 

• conceive,  and  poetical  terrour  fuch, as  human  ' 
ftrength  and.  fortitude  may  combat.  The 
good' and  evil,  of  Eternity  are  too  ponderous 
for  the  wings  of  wit;  the  mind . finks  under 
them  in  paffive  helplelTnefs,  content  with 
cal belief  and.  humble  adoration. 

* • ' ' V 

t a Known 

^ * 

t 

. <i 
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Known  truths,  however,  may  take  a dif* 
■ferent  appearance,  and  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  a new  train  of  intermediate  images, 
This  Milton  has  undertaken,  and  performed 
with  pregnancy  and  vigour  of  mind  peculiar 
to  himfelf.  Whoever  confiders  the  few  ra- 
dical  pofitions  which  the  Scriptures  afforded 
him,  will  wonder  by  what  energetick  opera- 
tion he  expanded  them  to  fuch  extent,  and 
ramified  them  to  fo  much  variety,  reftralned 
as  he  was  by  religious  reverence  from  llcen* 
tioufnefs  of  fidion. 

Here  is  a full  difplay  of  the  united  force 
of  ftudy  and  genius  ; of  a great  accumulation 
of  materials,  with  judgement  to  digeff,  and 
■fancy  to  combine  them  : Milton  was  able  to 
feled  from  nature,  or  from  ffory,  from  an- 
cient fable,  or  from  modern  fcience,  whatever 
could  illuflrate  or  adorn  his  thoughts.-  An 
accumulation  of  knowledge  impregnated  his 
mind,  fermented  by  ftudy,  and  fublimed  by 
imagination. 

It  has  been  therefore  faid,  without  an  in- 
decent hyperbole,  by  one  of  his  encomiafts^ 

that 
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that  in  reading  Para^ife  Loji  we  read  a book 
of  univerfal  knowledge. 


But  original  deficience  cannot  be  fupplied. 

The  want  of  human  intereft  is  alw'ays  felt,  /jji/ftf 
Paradife  LoJl  is  one  of  the  books  which  th®  / 
reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to  ^ 
take  up  again.  Its  perufal  is  a duty  rather 
than  a pleafure.  We  read  Milton  for  Inftruc- 
tlon,  retire  harrafled  and  overburdened,  and 
look  elfewhere  for  recreation  ; we  defert  our 
mafter,  and  feek  for  companions. 


Another  inconvenience  of  Milton’s  delign 
is,  that  It  requires  the  defeription  of  what 
cannot  be  defcrlbed,  the  agency  of  fpirlts. 
He  faw  that  immateriality  fupplied  no  images, 
and  that  he  could  not  fhow  angels  afting  but 
by  Inftruments  of  afUon  ; he  therefore  in- 
wefted  them  with  form  and  matter.  This, 
being  necelfary,  was  therefore  defenfible ; 
"and  he  Ihould  have  fecured  the  confiftency  of 
his  lyftem,  by  keeping  immateriality  out  of 
light,  and  enticing  his  reader  to  drop  it  from 
his  thoughts.  But  he  has  unhappily  per- 
plexed his  poetry  with  his  phllofophy.  His 
infernal  and  celeftial  powers  are  fometimes 

pure 
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pure  fpirit,  and  fometimes  animated  body* 
When  Satan  walks  with  his  lance  upoii  the  ' 
burning  marie ^ he  has  a body ; when,  in  his 
paflage  between  hell  and  the  new  world,  he 
is  in  danger  of  finking  in  the  vacuity,  and  is 
fupported  by  a guft  of  rifing  vapours,  he  has 
a body ; when  he  animates  the  toad,  he  feems 
to  be  mere  fpirit,  that  can  penetrate  matter 
at  pleafure;  when  he  flarts  up  in  his  own 
Jhape^  he  has  at  Icaft  a determined  form ; and 
when  he  is  brought  before  Gabriel,  he  has  a 
fptar  and  a jloield,  which  he  had  the  power  of 
hiding  in  the  toad,  though  the  arms  of  the 
.contending  angels  are  evidently  material. 

The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Pandaemonium, 
being  incorporeal  fpirlts,  are  at  large^  though 
•without  number,  in  a limited  fpace;  yet  in 
the  battle,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by 
mountains,  their  armour  hurt  them,  crujhed. 
in  upon  their  fubjlance,  now  grown  grofs  by  . 
Jinning.  This  llkewlfe  happened  to  the  un- 
corrupted angels,  who  were  overthrown  the 
Jooner  for  their  arms,  for  unarmed  they  might 
eafily  as  fpirits  have  evaded  by  contrahiicn, 
or  remove.  Even  as  fpirits  they  are  hardly 
Ipiritual  j for  contratiion  and  remove  are 

images 
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images  of  matter;  but  if  they  could  have 
cfcaped  without  their  armour,  they  might 
have  efcaped  from  it,  and  left  only  the 
empty  cover  to  be  battered.  Uriel,  when  he 
rides  on  a fun-beam,  is  material ; Satan  is 
material  when  he  is  afraid  of  the  prowefs  of 
Adam. 

« 

The  confufion  of  fplrlt  and  matter  which 
pervades  the  whole  narration  of  the  war  of 
heaven  fills  it  with  incongruity ; and  the 
book,  in  which  it  is  related,  is,  I believe,  the 
favourite  of  children,  and  gradually  negledled 
as  knowledge  is  increafed. 

After  the  operation  of  Immaterial  agents, 
which  cannot  be. explained,  may  be  confi- 
dercd  that  of  allegorical  perfons,  which  have 
no  real  exlftence.  To  exalt  caufes  into  agents, 
to  Invert  abrtraft  ideas  with  form,  and  ani- 
mate them  with  adivlty,  has  always  been 
the  right  of  poetry.  But  fuch  airy  beings 
are,  for  the*mort  part,  furtcred  only  to  do 
their  natural  office,  and  retire.  Thus  Fame 
tells  a talc,  and  Vldory  hovers  over  a general, 
or  perches  on  a rtandard  ; but  Fame  and 
Vldlory  can  do  no  more.  To  give  them  any 
yoL.  I.  S real 
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real  employment,  or  arcribc  to  them  any 
material  agency,  is  to  make  them  allegorical 
no  longer,  but  to  (hock  the  mind  by  afcrlblng 
effeifls  to  non-entity.  In  the  Prometheus  of 
^Lfchylus,  we  fee  Violence  and  Strength^  and 
in  the  u^lceJUs  of  Euripides,  we  fee  Deaths 
brought  upon  the  ftage,  all  as  active  perfons 
of  the  drama  ; but  no  precedents  can'juftify 
abfurdity. 

Milton’s  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  is  un- 
doubtedly faulty.  Sin  is  indeed  the  mother 
of  Death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  por- 
trefs  of  hell ; but  when  they  flop  the  jour- 
ney of  Satan,  a journey  deferibed  as  real,  and 
when  Death  offers  him  battle,  the  allegory 
is  broken.  That  Sin  and  Death  fhould  have 
fhewn  the  way  to  hell,  might  have  been  al- 
lowed ; but  they  cannot  focllitate  the  paffage 
by  building  a bridge,  becaufe  the  difficulty  of 
Satan’s  pafl'age  is  deferibed  as  real  and  fenfible, 
and  the  bridge  ought  to  be  only  figurative. 
The  hell  affigned  to  the  rebellious  fplrits  is  de- 
fcrlbcd  as  not  Id's  local  than  the  refidence  of 
man.  It  is  placed  in  fome  diflant  part  of 
fpace,  feparated  from  the  regions  of  harmony 
and  order  by  a chaotick  wafle  and  an  unoc- 
cupied 
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Cupled  vacuity  ; but  S'm  and  Death  v/orked 
tip  a mole  of  aggregated  foil,  cemented  with 
afpbaltus  j a work  too  bulky  for  ideal  architedls. 

This  unlkilful  allegory  appears  to  me  one 
of  the  greateft  faults  of  the  poem  ; and  to  this 
there  was  no  temptation,  but  the  author’s 
opinion  of  its  beauty; 

To  the  condudl  of  the  narrative  fome  objec- 
tions may  be  made.  Satan  is  wnth  great  ex- 
' peflation  brought  before  Gabriel  In  Paradife, 
arid  is  fuffered  to  go  away  unmolefted.  The 
creation  of  man  is  reprefented  as  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  vacul^  left  in  heaven  by  the 
expulfion  of  the  rebels  ; yet  Satan  mentions 
it  as  a report  rife  in  heaven  before  his  depar- 
ture. 

To  find  lentiments  for  the  ftate  of  inno- 
cence, Was  very  difficult ; arid  fomething  of 
anticipation  perhaps  is.  now  and  then  difco- 
vered.  Adam’s  dlfcourfe  of  dreams  feems 
not  to  be  the  fpeculation  of  a new-created 
being.  1 know  not  whether  his  anfwer  to 
the  angel’s  reproof  for  curiofity  does  not  want 
fomething  of  propriety : it  is  the  IpecCh  of  a 
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man  acquainted  with  many  other  men.  Some 
philofophical  notions,  efpecially  when  the  phi- 
lofophy  is  falfe,  might  have  been  better  omitted. 
The  angel,  in  a comparifon,  fpeaks  of  timorous 
deefy  before  deer  were  yet  timorous,  and  be- 
fore Adam  could  underftand  the  companion. 

Dryden  remarks,  that  Milton  has  Ibme 
flats  among  his  elevations.  This  is  only  to 
fay,  that  all  the  parts  are  not  equal.  In  every 
work,  one  part  mull:  be  for  the  fake  of  others ; 
a palace  mull:  have  paflages  ; a poem  mull 
have  tranlitions.  It  is  no  more  to  be  required 
that  wit  Ihould  always  be  blazing,  than  that  . 
the  fun  Ihould  always  Hand  at  noon.  In  a 
great  work  there  is  a viciflitude  of  luminous 
and  opaque  parts,  as  there  is  in  the  world  a 
fucceflion  of  day  and  night.  Milton,  when 
he  has  expatiated  in  the  Iky,  may  be  allowed 
fometimes  to  rev  Hit  earth ; for  what  other 
author  ever  foared  fo  high,  or  fullained  his 
flight  fo  long  ? 

Milton,  being  well  verfed  in  the  Italian 
poets,  appears  to  have  borrowed  often  from 
them  ; and,  as  every  man  learns  fomething 
from  his  companions,  his  delire  of  imitat- 
ing 
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ing  Ariofto’s  levity  has  difgraced  his  work 
with  the  Paradife  of  Fools  ; a fidion  not  in 
itfelf  ill-imagined,  but  too  ludicrous  for  its 
place. 

His  play  on  words,  in  which  he  delights 
too  often  ; his  equivocations,  which  Bentley 
endeavours  to  defend  by  the  example  of  the 
ancients ; his  unneceflary  and  ungraceful  ufe 
of  terms  of  art ; it  is  not  neceflary  to  mention, 
becaufe  they  are  eafily  remarked,  and  gene- 
rally cenfured,  and  at  laft  bear  fo  little  pro- 
portion to  the  whole,  that  they  fcarcely  de- 
ferve  the  attention  of  a critick. 

Such  are  the  faults  of  that  wonderful  per- 
formance Paradife  Lo/l ; which  he -who  can 
put  in  balance  with  its  beauties  muft  be  con- 
fidered  not  as  nice  but  as  dull,  as  lefs  to  be 
cenfured  for  want  of  candour,  than  pitied  fur 
want  of  fenfibility. 

Of  Paradife  Regained,  the  general  judge- 
ment feems  now  to  be  right,  that  it  is  in 
many  parts  elegant,  and  every-where.inftruc- 
tive.  It  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  wri- 
ter of  Paradife  hfl  could  ever  write  without 
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great  effufioiis  of  fancy,  and  exalted  precepts 
of  wifdom,  The  bafis  of  Paradife  Regained  is 
narrow ; a dialogue  without  a£lion  can  never 
pleafe  like  an  union  of  the  narrative  and  dra- 
matick  powers,  Had  this  poem  been  writteii 
not  by  Milton,  but  by  fome  imitatqr,  it 
would  have  claimed  and  received  univerfal 

If  Paradife  Regained  has  been  too  much 
depreciated,  Sampfan  ylgonijles  has  in  requital 
been  too  much  admired.  It  could  only  be 
by  long  prejudice,  and  the  bigotry  of  learning, 
that  Mlltcn  could  prefer  the  ancient  trager 
dies,  with  their  encumbrance  of  a chorus,  to 
the  exhibitions  of  the  French  and  Engllfh 
ftages ; and  it  is  only  by  a blind  confidence 
in  the  reputation  of  MUton,  that  a drama 
can  be  praifed  in  which  the  intermediate  parts 
have  neither  canfe  nor  confequence,  neither 
alien  nor  retard  the  cataftrophc. 

In  this  tragedy  are  however  many  par- 
ticular beauties,  many  juft  fentlments  and 
ftriklng  lines  ; but  it  wants  that  power  of  at- 
tracting the  attention  which  a well  connected 
^dan  produces, 

Milton 
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Milton  would  not  have  excelled  in  drama- 
tick  writing ; he  knew  human  nature  only  in 
the  grofs,  and  had  never  ftudied  the  fhades  of 
charafler,  nor  the  combinations  of  concurring, 
or  the  perplexity  of  contending  paflions.  He 
had  read  much,  and  knew  what  books  could 
teach  ; but  had  mingled  little  in  the  world, 
and  was  deficient  in  the  knowledge  which 
experience  muft  confer. 

Through  all  his  greater  works  there  pre- 
vails an  uniform  peculiarity  of  a 

mode  and  call:  of  expreflion  which  bears  little 
refemblance  to  that  of  any  former  writer, 
and  wlilch  is  fo  far  removed  from  common 
ufe,  that  an  unlearned  reader,  when  he  firft 
opens  his  book,  finds  hlmfelf  furprlfed  by  a 
new  language. 

This  novelty  has  been,  by  thofe  who  can 
find  nothing  wrong  in  Milton,  imputed  to 
his  laborious  endeavours  after  words  fultable 
to  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas.  Our  language^ 
lays  Addilbn,  funk  under  him.  But  the  truth 
is,  that,  both  in  profc  and  verfe,  he  had 
formed  his'  llyle  by  a perverfe  and  pedantlck 
S 4 principle. 
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principle.  He  was  defirous  to  ufe  Engiifli 
words  with  a foreign  idiom-.  This  in  all  his 
profe  is  difcovered  and  condemned  ; for  there 
judgment  operates  freely,  neither  foftened  by 
the  beauty,  nor  awed  by  the  dignity  of  his 
thoughts ; but  fuch  is  the  power  of  his  poetry, 
that  his  call  is  obeyed  without  refiftance,  the 
reader  feels  himfelf  in  captivity  to  a higher 
and  a nobler  mind,  and  criticifm  finks  in  ad- 
miration. 

Milton’s  ftyle  was  not  modified  by  his  fub- 
je£l : what  is  (hown  with  greater  extent  in 
Faradife  Lojf^  may  be  found  in  Comus.  One 
fource  of  his  peculiarity  was  his  familiarity 
with  theTufean  poets:  the dilpofition  of  his 
words  is,  I think,  frequently  Italian  ; per- 
haps fometimes  combined  with  other  tongues. 
Of  him,  at  laft,  may  be  faid  what  Jonfon 
fays  of  Spenfer,  that  he  wrote  no  language^ 
but  has  formed  what5^///fr  calls  Babylonl^ 
jpiale5i^  in  itfelf  harfh  and  barbarous,  but 
made  by  exalted  genius,  and  extenfive  learn- 
ing, the  vehicle  of  fo  much  inftrudtion . and 
fo  much  pleafure,  th^t,  like  other  lovers,  we 
find  grace  In  Its  deformity. 
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Whatever  be  the  faults  of  his  dlclion,  he 
cannot  want  the  praife  of  coploufnefs  and 
variety  : he  was  mafter  of  his  language  in  its 
full  extent ; and  has  feledted  the  melodious 
words  with  fuch. diligence,  that  from  his  book 
alone  the  Art  of  Englilh  Poetry  might  be 
learned. 

After  his  didlion,  fomething  mufl:  be  faid 
of  his  •verjification.  The  meafure,  he  fays,  is 
the  EngHPi  heroick  verfe  without  rhyme.  Of 
th  is  mode  he  had  many  examples  among  the 
Italians,  and  fome  in  his  own  country.  The 
Earl  of  Surry  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  one 
of  Virgil’s  books  without  rhyme ; and,  be- 
fides  our  tragedies,  a few  Ihort  poems  had 
appeared  in  blank  verle ; particularly  one 
tending  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Raleigh’s 
wild  attempt  upon  Guiana,  and  probably  writ- 
ten by  Raleigh  himfelf.  Thefc  pettv  per-  • 

formances  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  much  . x . . 
influenced  Milton,  who  more  probablv  took 
his  hint  from  Trllino's  Italia  Liber ata\  and, 
finding  blank  verfe  eaficr  than  rhvmc,  was 
dcfirous  of  perluading  himfelf  that  it  is 
better, 
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Rhyme,  he  fays,  and  fays  truly,  is  no  necef- 
fary  adjunct  of  true  poetry.  But  perhaps,  of 
poetry  as  a mental  operation,  metre  ormufick 
is  no  necefl'ary  adjundl : it  is  however  by  the 
mufick  of  metre  that  poetsy  has  been  difcri- 
minatcd  in  all  languages ; and  in  languages 
melodioufly  conftrufled,  by  a due  proportion 
of  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  metre  is  fuliicient. 
But  one  language  cannot  communicate  its 
rules  to  another : where  metre  is  fcanty  and 
imperfect,  Ibme  help  is  necefl'ary.  The  mu- 
fick of  the  Englifli  heroick  line  fl:rikes  the 

O 


ear  fo  faintly  that  it  is  eafily  loft,  unlefs  all 
the  fyllables  of  every  line  co-operate  toge- 
ther ; this  co-operation  can  be  only  obtained 
by  the  prefervatlon  of  every  verfe  unmlngled 
with  another,  as  a diftiiift  fyftem  of  founds ; 
and  this  dlftlndlnefs  is  obtained  and  preferved 
by  the  artifice  of  rhyme.  The  variety  of 
paufes,  fo  much  boafted  by  the  lovers  of 
blank  verfe,  changes  the  meafuresof  an  Eng- 
lUh  poet  to  the  periods  of  a dcclaliner ; and 
there  arc  only  a few  Ikllful  and  happy  readers 
of  Milton,  who  enable  their  audience  to  per- 
cciyc  where  the  lines  end  or  begin.  Blank 

verje. 
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verfey  faid  an  ingenious  feems  to  be 

verfe  only  to  the  eye. 

Poetry  may  fubfift  without  rhyme,  but 
Englift)  poetry  will  not  often  pleafe;  nor  can 
rhyme  ever  be  fafely  fpared  but  where  the 
fubje£l  is  able  to  fupport  itfelf.  Blank  verfe 
makes  fome  approach  to  that  which  Is  called 
the  lapidary  fiyle',  has  neither  the  eafinefs  of' 
profe,  nor  the  melody  of  numbers,  and  there- 
fore tires  by  long  continuance.  Of  the  Ita- 
lian' writers  without  rhyme,  whom  Milton 
alleges  as  precedents,  not  one  is  popular; 
what  reafon  could  urge  in  its  defence,  has 
been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advantage  of  rhyme, 

I cannot  prevail  on  myfelf  to  wifli  that  Mil- 

ton  had  been  a rhymer ; for  I cannot  wilh 

his  work  to  be  other  than  it  is ; yet,  like 

» 

other  heroes,  he  is  to  be  admired  rather  than 
imitated.  He  that  thinks  himfelf  capable 
of  aftonilhing,  may  write  blank  verfe ; bbt 
thofe  that  hope  only  to  pleafe,  muft  condc- 
Irciid  to  rhyme. 

The  hlgheft  praife  of  genius  Is  original 
iiu’cntion.  Milton  cannot  be  faid  to  have 

con- 
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contFived  the  ftrudure  of  an  epick  poem, 
and  therefore  niufl:  yield  to  that  vigour  and 
amplitude  of  mind  to  which  all  generations 
muft  be  indebted  for  the  art  of  poetical  nar- 
ration, for  the  texture  of.  the  fable,  the  va- 
riation of  incidents,  the  interpofition  or  dia- 
logue, and  all  the  ftratagems  that  furpdfe 
. and  enchain  attention.  But,  of  all  the  bor- 
rowers from  Homer,  Milton  is  perhaps  the 
leaft  indebted.  He  was  naturally  a thinker 
for  himfelf,  confident  of  his  own  abilities, 
and  difdainful  of  help  or  hindrance : he  did 
not  refufe  admiffion  to  the  thoughts  or  images 
of  his  predeceflbrs,  but  he  did  liot  feek 
them.  From  his  contemporaries  he  neither 
courted  nor  received  fupport ; there  is  in  his 
writings  nothing  by  which  the  pride  of  other 
authors  might  be  gratified,  or  favour  gained ; 
no  exchange  of  praife,  *nor  folicitation  of 
fupport.  His  great  works  were  performed 
under  difcountenance,  and  in  blindnefs,  but 
difficulties  vaniChed  at  his  touch ; he  was 
born  for  whatever  is  arduous ; and  his  work 
is  not  the  greateft  of  heroick  poems,  only  be-? 
caufe  it  is  not  tlie  firft. 
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the  great  author  of  Hudibras  there  is 
a life  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his 
poem,  by  an  unknown  tvrlter,  and  therefore 
of  difputable  authority  ; and  fome  account  is 
incidentally  given  by  Wood,  who  confeffes 
the  uncertainty  of  his  own  narrative  ; more  — 
however  than  they  knew  cannot  now  be  learn- 
ed, and  nothing  remains  but  to  compare  and^ 
copy  them.  ^ 

SAMUEL  BUTLER  was  born  in 
the  parhh  of  Strenlham  in  Worcefterlhlre;  ac- 
cording to  his  biographer,  in  1612;  but  Mr. 
Longueville,  the  fon  of  Butler’s  principal 
friend,  Informed  the  author  of  the  “ General 
Didlionary”  that  he  was  born  in  1600. 

His 
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His  fiitlicr’s  condition  is  varioufly  reprefent- 
cd.  Wood  mentions  him  as  competently 
wealthy  ; but  the  other  fays  he  was  an  honeft 
farmer  with  fome  fmall  eftate,  who  made  a 
fhift  to  educate  his  fon  at  the  grammar 
fchool  of  Worcefter,  under  Mr.  Henry  Bright, 
from  whofe  care  he  removed  for  a Ihort 
time  to  Cambridge  ; but,  for  want  of  money, 
was  never  made  a member  of  any  college. 
Wood  leaves  us  rather  doubtful  whether  he 
went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ; but  at  laft 
makes  him  pafs  fix  or  feven  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, without  knowing  in  what  hall  or 
college  : yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that 
he  lived  fo  long  in  either  unlverfity,  but  as 
belonging  to  one  houfe  or  another ; and  it  is 
ftlll  lefs  likely  that  he  could  hav’^e  fo  long 
inhabited  a pldce  of  learning  with  fo  little 
diftlniflion  as  to  leave  his  refidencc  un- 
certain. 

Wood  has  his  information  from  his  brother, 
whole  narrative  placed  him  at  Cambridge, 
in  oppolitlon  to  that  of  his  neighbours  which 
fent  him  to  Oxford.  The  brother’s  feems 
the  bcit  authority,  till,  by  confeffing  his 
I inability 
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inability  to  tell  his  hall  ot  college,  he  gives 
reafon  to  fufpedt  that  he  was  refolved*  to 
beftow  on  him  an  academical  education  ; but 
dvurft  not  name  a college,  for  fear  of  de- 
teftion. 

He  was  for  fome  time,  according  to  the 
author  of  his  Life,  clerk  to  Mr.  Jefferys  of 
Earl’s-Croom  in  Worcefterlhire,  an  eminent 
juftice  of  the  peace.  In  his  fervice  he  had 
not  only  leifure  for  ftudy,  but  for  recreation  : 
his  amufements  were  mufick  and  painting ; 
and  the  reward  of  his  pencil  was  the  friend- 
fliip  of  the  celebrated  Cooper. 

He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  fami- 
ly of  the  Countefs  of  Kent,  where  he  had  the 
ufe  of  a library ; and  lb  much  recommended 
himfelf  to  Selden,  that  he  was  often  employ^ 
by  him  in  literary  bufinefs.  Selden,  as  is 
well  known,  was  fteward  to  the  Countefs, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  gained  much  of  his 
wealth  by  managing  her  eftate. 

In  what  charader  Butler  was  admitted 
into  that  Lady’s  lervice,  how  long  he  con-, 
tinued  in  it,  and  why  he  left  it,  is,  like 

VoL.  I.  T the 
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the  other  incidents  of  his  life,  utterly  un-'. 

known. 

The  vicHlitudes  of  his  condition  placed 
him  afterwards  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  one  of  Cromwell’s  officers.  Here  he 
obferved  fo  mudi  of  the  character  of  the 
feilaries,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  written  or 
begun  his  poem  at  this  time ; and  it  is  likely 
that  fuch  a defign  would  be  formed  in  a place 
where  he  faw  the  principles  and  pradices  of 
the  rebels,  audacious  and  undifguifed  in  tire 
confidence  of  fuccefs. 

At  length  the  King  returned,  and  the  time 
came  in  which  loyalty  hoped  for  its  reward. 
Butler,  however,  was  only  made  fecretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Carbury,  prefident  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales ; who  conferred  on  him  the 
(lewardffiip  of  Ludlow  CalUe,  when  the  Court 
of  the  Marches  was  revived. 

In  this  part  of  his  life,  he  married  Mrs. 
Herbert,  a gentlewoman  of  a good  family ; 
and  lived,,  fays  Wood,  upon  her  fortune, 
having  ftudied  the  common  law,  but  never 
4 praifllfed 
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fraftlfed  it.  A fortune  (he  had,  fays  his  bio- 
grapher, but  it  was  loft  by  bad  fecurities* 

In  1663  was  publiflied  the  firft  part,  con- 
taining three  cantos,  of  the  poem  of  Hudi- 
bras,  which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made 
known  at  Court  by  the  tafte  and  Influence  of 
the  Earl  of  Dorfet.  When  it  was  known,  it 
was  neceffarily  admired : the  King  quoted, 
the  courtiers  ftudied,  and  the  whole  party  of 
the  royalifts  applauded  it.  Every  eye  watched 
for  the  golden  (hower  which  was  to  fall  upon 
the  author,  who  certainly  was  not  without 
his  part  in  the  general  expedlation. 

In  1664  the  fecond  part  appeared;  the 
Curiofity  of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the 
writer  was  again  praifed  and  elated.  But 
praife  was  his  whole  reward.  Clarendon, 
fays  Wood,  gave  him  realbn  to  hope  for 
**  places  and  employments  of  value  and  cre- 
“ dit but  no  fuch  advantages  did  he  ever 
obtain.  It  is  reported,  that  the  King  once 
gave  him  three  hundred  guineas ; but  of  this 
temporary  bounty  I find  no  proof. 

T 2 Wood 
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Wood  relates  that  he  was  fecretary  to 
Vllllers  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was 
Chancellor  of  Cambridge  : this  is  doubted  by 
the  other  writer,  who  yet  allows  the  Duke 
to  have  been  his  frequent  bencfaflor.  That 
both  thefe  accounts  arc  falfc  there  is  reafon 
to  fufpccl,  from  a ftory  told  by  Packe,  in  his 
account  of  the  Life  of  Wycherley,  and  from 
fomc  verfes  which  Mr.  Thycr  has  publilhed 
in  the  author’s  remains. 

“ Mr.  Wycherley,”  fays  Packe,  “ had  al- 
“ ways  laid  hold  of  an  opportunity  which 
“ offered  of  reprefentlng  to  the  Duke  of 
“ Buckingham  how  well  Mr.  Butler  had  de- 
ferved  of  the  royal  family,  by  writing  his 
“ Inimitable  Hudibras ; and  that  it  was  a rc- 
“ proach  to  the  Court,  that  a perfon  of  his 
“ loyalty  and  wit  Ihould  fuffer  in  obfeurity, 
“ and  under  the  wants  he  did.  The  Duke 
“ always  feemed  to  hearken  to  him  with  at- 
“ tendon  enough ; and,  after  fome  time,  un- 
“ dertook  to  recommend  his  pretenfions  to 
“ hisMajefty.  Mr.  Wycherley,  in  hopes  to 
“ keep  him  ifeady  to  his  word,  obtained  of 
his  Grace  to  name  a da}’’,  when  he  might 
2 “ intro- 
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“ introduce  that  modeft  and  unfortunate  poet 
to  his  new  patron.  At  laft  an  appoint- 
“ ment  was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting 
“ was  agreed  to  be  the  Roebuck.  Mr.  Eut- 
“ ler  and  his  friend  attended  accordingly : 
“ the  Duke  joined  them ; but,  as  the  d— 1 
“ would  have  it,  the  door  of  the  room  where 
“ they  fat  was  open,  and  his  Grace,  who 
“ had  feated  himfelf  near  it,  obferving  a 
pimp  of  his  acquaintance  (tke  creature  too 
“ was  a knight)  trip  by  with  a brace  of  La- 
“ dies,  immediately  quitted  his  engagement, 
to  follow  another  kind  of  bufinefs,  at 
which  he  was  more  ready  than  in  doing 
“ good  offices  to  men  of  defert ; though  no 
one  was  better  qualified  than  he,  both  in 
regard  to  his  fortune  and  underftanding,  to 
“ proteft  them  ; and,  from  that  time  to  the 
“ day  of  his  death,  poor  Butler  never  found 
“ the  leaft  effeft  of  his  promife  !” 

Such  is  the  ftory.  The  verfes  are  written* 
with  a degree  of  acrimony,  fuch  as  negleft 
and  difappointraent  might  naturally  excite ; 
and  fuch  as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  But- 
ler capable  of  expreffing  againfl  a man  who 
had  any  claim  to  his  gratitude, 

T 3 Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding  this  difcouragement  and 
ncglecl,  he  ftill  profecuted  his  defign ; and 
in  1678  pnblifhed  the  third  part,  which  ftill 
leaves  the  poem  imperfedl  and  abrupt.  How 
much  more  he  originally,  intended,  or  with 
what  events  the  action  was  to  be  concluded, 
it  is  vain  to  conjefture.  Nor  can  it  be  thought 
ftrange  that  he  ftiould  ftop  here,  however  un- 
expededly.  To  write  without  reward  is  fuf- 
ficiently  unpleafing ; and,  if  his  birth  be 
placed  right  by  Mr.  Longueville,  he  had  now 
arrived  at  an  age  when  he  might  well  think  , 
it  proper  to  be  in  jeft  no  longer. 

He  died  in  1 680 ; and  Mr.  Longueville, 
having  unfuccefsfully  folicited  a fubfcription 
for  his  interment  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
burled  him  at  his  own  coft  in  the  church- 
yard of  Covent  Garden.  Dr.  Simon  Patrick 
read  the  fervice. 

About  fixty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Barber, 
a printer.  Mayor  of  London,  and  a friend  to 
Mr.  Butler’s  principles,  beftowed  on  him  a 
monument  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  thus  in- 
feribed  : . 

M.  S. 
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SAMUELI8  BUTLER  I, 

Qui  Strenjhamia  in  agro  Vigorn,  nat.  i6ia, 

• obiit  Lo»d.  1680. 

Vir  doftus  imprimis,  acer,  integer ; 
Operibus  Ingenii,  non  item  prasmiis,  foelix  : 
Satyrici  apud  nos  Carminis  Artifex  egregius ; 
Quo  fimulata:;  Religionis  Larvam  detraxit, 

Et  Pcrduellium  fcclera  iiberrime  exagitavit ; 
Scriptorum  in  fuo  genere.  Primus  ct  Poftremus, 
Ne,  oui  vivo  dcerant  fere  omnia, 

Deeflet  etiam  mortuo  Tumulus, 

Hoc  tandem  pofito  marmore,  curavit 
JoHAJiNES  Barber,  Cwi^Londinenfisy  1721. 

After  his  death  were  publlflied  three  fmall 
volumes  of  his  pofthumous  works  : I know 
not  by  whom  collected,  or  by  what  authority 
afeertained;  and,  lately,  two  volumes  more 
have  been  printed  by  Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchef- 
ter,  indubitably  genuine.  From  none  of  thefe 
pieces  can  his  life  be  traced,  or  his  charafter 
difeovered.  Some  verfes,  in  the  laft  collec- 
tion, Ihew  him  to  have  been  among  thofe 
who  ridiculed  the  Inftitutlon  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  the  enemies  were  for  fome 
time  very  numerous  and  very  acrimonious, 
for  what  reafon  it  is  hard  to  conctive,  finer. 

T 4 * the 
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the  philofbphers  profefled  not  to  advance  doc- 
trines, but  to  produce  fads;  and  the  moft 
zealous  enemy  of  innovation  miift  admit  the 
gradual  progrefs  of  experience,  however  hp 
'may  oppofe  hypothetical  temerity. 

In  this  mift  of  ohfcurity  palTed  the  life  qf 
Butler,  a man  whofe  name  can  only  perilh 
with  his  language,  The  d^te  of  hi§  birth  is 
doubtful ; the  mode  and  place  of  his  educa- 
tion are  unknown  ; the  events  of  his  life  are 
varioufly  related ; and  all  that  can  be  told 
with  certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 


THE  poem  of  Hudibras  is  one  of  thole 
cOmpofitious  of  which  a nation  mayjuftly 
boaft ; as  the  images  which  it  exhibits  are 
domeftick,  the  fentiments  unborrowed  and 
unexpeded,  and  the  ftr^n  of  didioii  original 
- and  peculiar.  We  mull:  not,  however,  fuffer 
the  pride,  which  we  aflume  as  the  country- 
men of  Butler^  to  make  any  encroachment 
ppqn  juftjee^  nor  appropriate  thofe  honours 
)vhlch  others  have  a right  to  lhare.  The 
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poem  of  Hudibras  is  not  wholly  Englifli ; the 
original  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hiftory  of 
Don  Quixote ; a book  to  which  a mind  of 
the  greateft  powers  tnay  be  indebted  without 
^iigrace. 

Cervantes  Ihews  a man,  who  having,  by  ' 
the  inceffant  peruf^  of  incredible  tales,  fub- 
jcfted  his  underftanding  to  his  imagination, 
and  familjarifed  his  mind  by  pertinacious ’me- 
ditation to  think  of  incredible  events  and 
fcenes  of  impoflible  exiftence,  goes  out  in  the 
pride  of  knighthood,  to  redrefs  wrongs,  and 
defend  virgins,  to  refeue  captive  princefles, 
and  tumble  ufurpers  from  their  thrones  j at- 
tended by  a fquire,  whole  cunning,  too  low 
for  the  fulpicion  of  a generous  tnind,  enables 
him  often  to  cheat  his  mafter. 

' * . , 

The  hero  of  Butler  is  a Prelbyterian  Juf- 
tice,  who,  in  the  confidence  of  legal  au- 
thority, and  the  rage  of  zealous  ignorance, 
ranges  the  country  to  reprefs  fuperlHtion  and 
qorredt  abufes,  accompanied  by  an  Indepen- 
dent Clerk,  difputatious  and  obftinate,  with 
whom  he  ofteq  debates,  but  never  conquers 
him. 

Cervantes 
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Cervantes  had  fo  much  kindnefs  for  Don 
Quixote,  that,  however  he  embarrafles  him 
with  abfurd  diftrefles,  he  gives  him  fo  much 
fenfe  and  virtue  as  may  preferve  our  efteem  : 
wherever  he  is,  or  whatever  he  does,  he  is 
made  by.  matchlefs  dexterity  commonly  ridi- 
culous, but  never  contemptible.  > 

But  for  poor  Hudibras,  his  poet  had  n* 
tendernefs  : he  chufes  not  that  any  pity 
ihould  be  Ihewn  or  refped  paid  him : he 
gives  him  up  at  once  to  laughter  and  con- 
tempt, without  any  quality  that  can  dignify 
or  protedl  him. 

In  forming  the  character  of  Hudibras,  and 
deferibing  his  perfon  and  habiliments,  the 
author  feems  to  labour  with  a tumultuous 
confufion  of  dillimilar  ideas.  He  had  read  the 
hlftory  of  the  mock  knights-errant ; he 
knew  the  notions  and  manners  of  a prefby- 
terlan  magiftrate,  and  tried  to  unite  the  ab- 
furdltles  of  both,  however  dlftant,  in  one 
perfonage.  Thus  he  gives  him  that  pedan- 
tick  oftentation  of  knowledge  which  has  no 
relation  to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  mar- 
tial 
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tial  encumbrances  that  can  add  nothing  to 
his  civil  dignity.  He  fends  him  out  a colo~ 
nelling^  and  yet  never  brings  him  within 
fight  of  war.  • 

If  Hudibras  be  confidered  as  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  prefbyterians,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
fay  why  his  weapons  fhould  be  reprefented  as 
ridiculous  or  ufelefs ; for,  whatever  judgement 
might  be  pafled  upon  their  knowledge  or  their 
arguments,  experience  had  fufficiently  fhown 
that  their  fwords  were  not  to  be  defpifed. 

The  hero,  thus  compounded  of  fwaggerer 
and  pedant,  of  knight  and  juftice,  is  led 
forth  to  aftlon,  with  his  fquire  Ralpho,  an 
Independant  enthufiaft. 

Of  the  contexture  of  events  planned  by 
the  author,  which  is  called  the  aftion  of  the 
poem,  fince  it  is  left  imperfeft,  no  judgement 
can  be  made.  It  is  probable,  that  the  hero 
was  to  be  led  through  many  lucklefs  adven- 
tures, which  would  give  occafion,  like  his 
attack  upon  the  bear  and  fiddle^  to  expofe 
the  ridiculous  rigour  of  the  fc(flaries;  like 
Jiis  encounter  witlr  Sidrophtl  and  Whacum, 
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to  make  fuperftition  and  credulity  contempt 
tible ; or,  like  his  recourfc  to  the  low  retailer 
of  the  law,  difcover  the  fraudulent  praftices 
of  .different  profeffions. 

What  feries  of  events  he  would  have  for- 
med, or  in  what  manner  he  would  have 
rewarded  or  punilhed  his  hero,  it  is  now  vain 
to  conjecture.  His  work  muff  have  had,  as 
it  feems,  the  defeCt  which  Dryden  imputes  to 
.Spenfer  ; the  aClion  could  not  have  been  one  ; 
there  could  only  have  been  a fucceffion  of 
incidents,  each  of  which  might  have  hap- 
‘ pened  without  the  reft,  and  which  could 
not  all  co-operate  to  any  fingle  conclu-? 
lion. 


The  difcontlnuity  of  the  aClion  might 
however  have  been  eafily  forgiven,  if  there 
had  been  aClion  enough  ; but  I believe  every 
reader  regrets  the  paucity  of  events,  and  com- 
plains that  in  the  poem  of  Hudibras,  as  in 
the  hlftory  of  Thucydides,  there  is  more 
faid  than  done.  The  fccnes  are  too  feldom 
changed,  and  the  attention  is  tired  with  long 
converfatlon. 
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It  is  indeed  much  more  eafy  to  form  dia- 
logues than  to  contrive  adventures.  Every 
pofitlon  makes  way  for  an  argument,  and 
every  obje£lion  didlates  an  anfwer.  When  two 
difputants  are  engaged  upon  a complicated 
and  extenfive  queftion,  the  difficulty  is  not 
to  continue,  but  to  end  the  controverly.  But 
whether  it  be  that,  we  comprehend  but  few  of 
the  poffibilities  of  life,  or  that  life  itfelf  af- 
fords little  variety,  every  man  who  has  tried 
knows  how  much  labour  it  will  coft  to-  form 
fuch  a combination  of  clrcumftanccs,  as  lhall' 
have  at  once  the  grace  of  novelty  and  credibi- 
lity, and  delight  fancy  without  violence  to 
reafon. 

Perhaps  the  dialogue  of  this  poem  is  not 
perfeft.  Some  power  of  engaging  the  atten- 
tion might  have  been  added  to  it,  by  quicker  ^ 
reciprocation,  by  fealbnable  interruptions, 
by  fudden  queftlons,  and  by  a nearer  ap- 
proach to  dramatick  fpriteliaefs ; without 
which,  fiflitious  fpeeches  will  always  tire,- 
however  fparkling  with  fentenccs,  and  how- 
ever variegated  with  allufions.  , 

* 
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The  great  fource  of  pleafure  is  variety. 
Uniformity  muft  tire  at  laft,  though  it  b& 
uniformity  of  excellence.  We  love  to  ex- 
pcifl; ; and,  when  expectation  is  difappointed 
or  gratified,  we  want  to  be  again  expeftlng. 
For  this  impatience  of  the  prefent,  whoever 
would  pleafe,  muft  make  provifion.  The 
(kilful  writer  irritat,  mulc^y  makes  a due 
diftrlbution  of  the  ftill  and  animated  parts. 
It  is  for  want  of  this  artful  intertexture,  and 
thofe  neceflary  changes,  that  the  whole  of  a 
book  may  be  tedious,  though  all  the  parts 
arc  praifed. 

If  uncxhauftible  wit  could  give  perpetual 
pleafure,  no  eye  would  ever  leave  half-read 
the  work  of  Butler ; for  what  poet  has  ever 
brought  ft)  many  remote  images  fo  happily 
together  ? It  is  Icarcely  poffible  to  perufe  a 
page  without  finding  fbme  aflbeiation  of 
images  that  was  never  found  before.  By  the 
firft  paragraph  the  reader  is  amufed,  by  the 
next  be  is  delighted,  and  by  a few  more 
ftrained  to  aftonlfhment ; but  aftonlftiment  is 
a tollfome  pleafure ; ho  is  foon  weary  of 
wonderin'^,  and  long's  to  he  diverted. 

Omnia 
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Omnia  vult  belle  Matho  dicere,  die  aliquando 

Et  bene,  die  ncutrum,  die  aliquando  male. 

Imagination  is  ufelefs  without  knowledge : 
nature  gives  in  vain  the  power  of  combina- 
tion, unlefs  ftudy  and  obfervation  fupply  ma- 
terials to  be  combined.  Butler’s  treafures  of 
knowledge  appear  proportioned  to  his  ex- 
pence : whatever  toplck  employs  his  mind, 
he  fliews  hlmfelf  qualified  to  expand  and  il- 
luftrate  it  with  all  the  acceflbries  that  books 
can  furnilh : he  is  found  not  only  to  have 
travelled  the  beaten  road,  but  the  bye-paths 
of  literature ; not  only  to  have  taken  general 
furveys,  but  to  have  examined  particulars 
with  minute  infpedion. 

If  the  French  boaft  the  learning  of  Ra- 
belais, we  need  not  be  afraid  of  confronting 
them  with  Butler. 

But  the  moft  valuable  parts  of  his  per? 
formance  are  thofe  which  retired  ftudy  and 
native  wit  cannot  fupply,.  He  that  merely 
makes  a book  from  books  may  be  ufeful,  but 
can  fcarccly  be  great.  Butler  had  not  fuf- 
fered  life  to  glide  befide  him  unfeen  or-un- 
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obferved.  He  had  watched  with  great  dili^ 
geace  the  operations  of  human  nature,  and 
traced  the  effefts  of  opinion,  humour,  inte^ 
reft,  and  paffion.  - From  fuch  remark3  pro- 
ceeded that  great  number  of  fententious. 
diftichs  which  have  pafled  into  converfation, 
and  are  added  as  proverbial  axioms  to  the 
general  ftock  of  praftical  knowledge. 

ft 

When  any  work  has  been  viewed  and  ad- 
‘ mired,  the  firft  queftlon  of  intelligent  curk)- 
lity  is,  how  was  it  performed  ? Hudibras 
was  not  a hafty  effufioii ; it  was  not  produced 
by  a fudden  tumult  of  imagination,  or  a Ihort 
paroxyfm  of  violent  labour.  To  accumulate 
fuch  a mafs  of  fentiments  at  the  call  of  acci- 
dental defire,  or  of  fudden  neceffity,  is  be- 
yond the  reach  and  power  of  the  moft  a6livc 
and  comprehenfive  mind.  . I am  Informed  by; 
Mr.  Thyer  of  Manchefter,  the  excellent  edi- 
tor of  this  author’s  reliques,  that  he  could 
fhew  fomething  like  Hudibras  in  profe. ' He 
has.  in  his  pofleftion  the  common-place  book, 
in  which  Butler  repofited,  not  fuch  events  or 
precepts  as  are  gathered  by  reading ; but  fuch 
remarks,  limilltudes,  alluhons,  aflemblagcsj? 
or  inferences,  as  occafion  prompted,  or.medi- 
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tatlon  prodticed;  thofe  thoughts  that  were 
generated  in  hiS  own  mind,  and  might  bo 
nfefully  applied  to  fome  future  purpofe.  Such 
is  the  labour  of  thofe  Vf^ho  write  for  iiriraor- 
talityi 

But  humati  works  are  ndt  eahly  found 
without  a pefilhable  parti  Of  the  ancient 
poets  every  reader  feels  the  mythology  tedious 
and  oppreffive.  Of  Hudibras,  the  manners* 
being  founded  on  opinions,  are  temporary  and 
local,  and  therefore  becdtne  every  day  lefs  in- 
telligible j and  lefs  ftriking.  What  Cicero  fays 
bf  philofophy  is  tnie  likewife  of  wit  and 
humoUr,  that  time  efface*  the  fldlions  of 
“ opinioiij  and  confirms  the  determinations 
of  Nature.^’  Such  manners  as  depend  upon 
ftanding  relations  and  general  paflionS  are  co- 
extended with  the  race  of  man  j but  thofe 
modifications  of  life,  and  peculiarities  of  prac- 
tice, which  are  the  progeny  of  error  ahd  per- 
verfenefs*  of  at  beft  of  foifte  accidental  in-* 
fluence  or  tralifient  peffia'afionj  muft  perifh 
with  their  parents. 

Much  therefore  ■ of  thaf  • humdtir  which 
tranfported  the  laft  century  with  merriilicnt 
VoL.  i.  V ' is 
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is  loft.to  US,,  who  do  not  know  the  ibuf  fb- 
lemnity,  the  fullen  fuperftition,  the  gloomy, 
morofenefs,  and  the  flubborn  fcruples  of  the 
ancient  Puritans  ; or,  if  we  knew  them,  de- 
rive our  information  only  from  books,  or 
from  tradition,  have  never  had  them  before 
our  eyes,  and..cannot  but  by,  rqcolle<£llon  and 
fludy  underftand  the  lines  in  which  they  are 
latlrlfed.  Our  grandfathers  knew  the  pi6lurc 
from  the  life ; \ye  judge  of  the  life  by  con- 
templating the  picture, 

• ' • > 

It  is  fcarcely  poffible,  in  the  regularity  and 
compofure  of  tire  prefent  tline,  to  image  the 
tumult  of  abfurdity,  and  clamour  of.  contra- 
dl£Uon,  that  perplexed  dodrine',  and  difturbed 
both  publick  .and  private  quiet,  in  that  age, 
when  fubordinatlon  w'as  broken,  and  awe  was 
Ihfled  away ; when  any  unfettled  innovator 
who  could  hatch  a half-formed  notion  pro- 
<luced  it  to  the  publick ; when  every  man 
might  become  a preacher,  and  almoft  every 
preacher,  could  colled  a congregation. 

The  wiidoni  of  tlie  nation  is  v^ry  rea- 
fonably  fuppofed  to  refide  in  the  parliament. 

. Wiiat.  caji  ,be  concluded  of  .the  low^yr  claflos 

T of 
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of  the  ][!ieople,  when  in  one  of  the  parlia-* 
ments  fummoned  by  Cromwell  it  was  ferioufly 
propofed,  that  all  the  records  in  the  Tower 
Ihould  be  burnt,  that  all  memory  of  things 
pall:  Ihould  be  efiaced,  and  that  the  whole 
fyftem  of  life  Ihould  commence  anew  ? 

We  have  ilevef  been  witnefles  of  anlmoli- 
ties  excited  by  the  ufe  of  minced  pies  and 
plumb  porridge ; nor  feen  with  what  abhor- 
rence thofe  who  could  eat  them  at  all  other 
times  of  the  year  would  Ihrink  from  them  in 
December.  An  old  Puritan,  who  was  alive 
in  my  childhood,  being  at  one  of  the  feafts 
of  the  church  invited  by  a neighbour  to  par- 
take his  cheer,  told  him,  that,  if  he  w^ould 
treat  him  at  an  alehoufe  with  beer,  brewed 
for  all  times  and  feafons,  he  Ihould  accept  his 
kindnefs,  but  would  have  none  of  his  luper- 
ftitious  meats  or  drinks. 

• One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  Was  the  il- 
legality of  all  games. of  chance;  and  he  that 
reads  Gataker  upon  Xo/r,  may  fee  how  much 
learning  and  reafon  one  of  the  firft  fcholars 
of  bis  age  thought  neceflary,  to  prove  that 
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it  ^as  no  crime  to  throw  a die,  or  play  at 
cards,  or  to  hide  a (hilling  for  the  reckoning, 

Aftrology,  however,  againft  which  fo  much 
of  this  fatire  is  directed,  was  not'  more  the 
folly  of  the  Puritans  than  of  others.  It  had  ■ 
in  that  time  a very  extenfive  Awninion.  Its 
prediv!itions  raifed  hopes  and  fears  in  minds 
which  ought  to  have  rejeded  it  with  con- 
tempt. In  hazarefous  undertakings,  care  was 
taken  to  begin  under  the  influence  of  a pro-  - 
pitious  planet  j and  wlien  the  king  was  pri- 
foncr  in  Carilbrook  Caftle,  an  aftrologer  was 
confulted  what  hour  would  be  found  mofl; 
favourable  to  an  efcape. 

What  effefl  this  poem  had  upon  the  pub- 
lick,  whether  it  fhamed  irhpofture  or  re- 
claimed credulity,  is  not  eafily  determined. 
Cheats  can  feldom  ftand  long  againft  laugh- 
ter. It  is  certain  that  the  credit  of  planetary 
intelligence  wore  faft  away ; though  fome 
men  of  knowledge,  and  Dryden  amcmg  them, 
continued  to  believe  that  conjundlibns  and 
oppoiitions  had  a great  part  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  good  or  evil,  and  in  the  government 
©f  fublunary  things. 

3 Poetical 
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' Poetical  AAion  ought  to  be  probable  upon 
certaiiv  fuppofitions,  and  fuch  probability  as 
burlefque  requires  is  here  violated  only  by 
one  incident.  Nothing  can  Ihew  more 
plainly  the  neceffity  of  doing  Ibmething,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  fomething  to  do, 
than  that  Butler  was  reduced  to  transfer  to 
his  hero  the  flagellation  of  Sancho,  not  the 
mofi:  agreeable  fiction  of  Cervantes ; very 
fuitable  indeed  to  the  manners  of,  that  age 
and  nation,  which  afcribed  wonderful  effi- 
cacy to  volijntary  penances ; but  fo  remote 
from  the  'praiftice  and  opinions  of  the  Hudi* 
braftick  time,  thatjudgcrnent  and  imJ^ihation 
are  alike  offended. 

The  diflion  of  this  poem  is  groflly  fami*- 
liar,  and  the  numbers  purpofely  negledled, 
except  in  a few  places  where  the  thoughts  by 
their  native  excellence  fecure  themfelves  from 
violation,  being  fuch  as  mean  language  can- 
not exprefs.  The  mode  of  verfification  has  ’ 
been  blamed  - by  Dryden,  who  regrets  that 
the  heroick  meafure'  was  not  ratlier  chofen. 
To  the  critical  fentence  of  Dryden  the  highefi 
reverence  would  be  due,  were  not  his  deci- 
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fions  often  precipitate,  and  his  opinions  im- 
mature. When  he  wiflied  to  change  the 
meafurc,  he  probably  wpuld  have  been  wil- 
ling to  change  mqre.  If  he  intended  that, 
when  the  numbers  were  beroick,  the  dicliou 
ihould  ftill  remain  vulgar,  he  planned  a very 
heterogeneous  and  unnatural  cpinpofition. 
If  he  preferred  a general  ftatelinefs  both  of 
found  and  words,  he  can  be  only  underftood 
to  wifh  that  Butler  had  undertaken  a differ- 
ent work. 

The  meafure  is  quick,  fpritely,  and  collo- 
quial, fuitable  to  the  vulgarity  of  -the  words 
and  the  levity  of  the  fentiments.  But  fuch 
numbers  and  fuch  didlion  can  gain  regard 
only  when  they  are  ufed  by  a writer  whofe 
■vigour  of  fancy  aqd  eppioufuefs  of  knowledge 
entitle  him  to  contempt  of  ornaments,  and 
who,  in  confidence  of  the  novelty  and  juft- 
.nefs  of  his  conceptions,  can  afford  to  throw 
metaphors  and  epithets  away.  To  another 
that  conveys  common  thoughts  in  carelefs 
verfificatjon,  it  will  only  be  faid,  “Pauper 

videri  Cinna  vult,  & eft  pauper.”  The 
meaning  and  diftion  will  be  worthy  of  each 

other, 
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other,  and  criticifm  may  juftly  doom  them  to 
perifli  together. 


Nor,  even  though  another  Butler  fhouId>^^*^ 
arife,  would  another  Hudlbras  obtain  the^^ 
fame  regard.  Burlefque  coniifts  in  a difpro- 
portion  between  the  ftyle  and  the  fentiments,^^ 
or  between  the  adventitious  fentiments  and  j 
the  fundamental  fubje£l:.  It  therefore,  like  ^**'^'*^ 
all  bodies  compounded  of  heterogeneous  parts, 
contains  in  it  a principle  of  corruption.  All  ^ 
difproportion  is  unnatural  5 and  from  what  is  ' 
unnatural  we  can  derive  only  the  pleafure 
which  novelty  produces.  We  admire  It  awhile 
as  a flrange  thing ; but,  when  it  Is  no 
longer  ftrange,  we  perceive  its  deformity.  It 
is  a kind  of  artifice,  which  by  frequent  reper 
tition  detefts  itfelf ; and  the  reader,  learning 
in  time  what  he  is  to  expedl,  lays  down  his 
book,  as  the  fpeftator  turns  away  from  a 
fecond  exhibition  of  thofe  tricks,  of  which 
the  only  ufe  is  to  Ihew  that  they  can  be 
played. 


U4  ROCHESTER. 
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Jo H N W I L M O T,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Rochefter,  the  foil  of  Henry  Earl  of  Ro- 
chefter,  better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Wilmot,  fo  often  mentioned  in  Clarendon’s 
Hiftory,  was  born  April  lo,  1647,  Ditch- 
ley  in  Oxfordfhke.  After  a grammatical  edu- 
cation ^t  the  fchool  of  Burford,  he  entered 
a nobleman  into-Wadham  College  in  1659, 
only  twelve  years  old  ; and  in  1661,  at  four- 
teen, was,  with  fome  other  perfons  of  high 
rank,  made  mafter  of  arts  by  Lord  Clarendon 
in  perfon. 


He  travelled  afterwards  into  France  and 
Italy ; and,  at  his  return,  devoted  himfelf  to 
a Court.  In  1665  he  went  to  fea ’with 
Sandwich,  and  diftinguiflied  hii^felf  at  Bergen 
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by  uncommon  intrepidity ; and  the  next 
fuinmer  ferved  again  on  board  Sir  Edjvard 
Spragge,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment, having  a meffage  of  reproof  to  feud 
to  one  of  his>  captains,  could  find  no  man 
ready  to  carry  it  but  Wilmot,  who,  in  an 
open  boat,  went  and  returned-  amidft  the 
ftorm  of  fhot. 

But  his  reputation  for  bravery  was  not  lafl- 
ing : he  was  reproached  with  {linking  away 
in  fireet  quarrels,  and  leaving  his  companions 
to  fliift  as  they  could  without  him;  and 
Sheffield  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  left  a ilory 
of  his  refufal  to  fight  him. 

He  had  very  early  an  inclination  to  intem- 
perai^ce,  which  he  totally  fubdued  in  his 
travels ; but,  when  he  became  a courtier,  he 
unhappily  addided  hlmfelf  to  difiblute  and 
.vitious  company,  by  which  his  principles 
were  corrupted,  and  his  manners  depraved, 
He  loft  all  fenfe  of  religious  reftralnt ; and, 
■fiiKllng  it  not  convenient  to  admit  the  autho- 
rity of  laws  which  he  v/as  refblved  not  to 
.obey,  ffieltered  his  wickednefs  behind  infi* 
delitj',  , 

* . As 
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‘As  he  excelled  iri  that  noify  and  iicentlous 

merriment  which  wine  incites,  his  com|>a* 

nions  eagerly  encouraged  him  in  excefs,  ’ aiid 

he  willingly  indulged  it ; till,  as  he  confefled 

« 

to  Dr.  Burnet,  he  was  for  five  years  together 
continually  drunk,  or  fo  much  infcined  by 
Frequent  ebriety,  as  in  no  interval  to  be  mafter 
of  himfelh  \ ' v ' 

N . . ' >•  >.  • -.V  ^ 

In  this  ftate  he  played  many  frolicks,  which 
it  is  not  for  his  honour  that  we  £houl<i  re- 
member, and  which  • are  'not » now  difWnSly 
known.  He  often  purfued  low » amours  in 
mean  dlfguifes,  and  always  ailed  with 'great 
exa£lnefs  and  dexterity  the  charaftefS  which . 
he  afl'umed. 

He  once  erefted  a ftage  on  Towet-hlll,^ 
and  harangued  .the  populace  as:  a mounte- 
bank ; and,  having  made  phylkk  part  of*  hk 
ftudy,  is  faid  to  have  pra<^ifed  it  fuccefsfuHy. 

He  wa^  fo  mu  eh  in  favour  with  King 
Charles,  that  he  was  made-  one  of  the  geh-^. 
tlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  and  comptroller 
of  Woodftoek  Park# 

-«  Having 
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Having  an  a£Uve  and  inqlillitive  mind,  iie 
never,  except  in  his  paroxyims  of  intempe- 
rance, was  wholly  negligent  of  ftudy  : he 
read  what  is  conlidered  as  polite  learning  fo 
much,  that  he  is  mentioned  by  Wood  as  the 
greateft  fcholar  of  all  the  r nobility J Some- 
times he  retired  into  the  country,  and  amufed 
timfelf  with  writing  libels,  in  which  Jie  did 
not  pretend  to  confine  himfelf  to  truth. 

. His  favourite  author  in  French  was  Boiletiu  j 
and  in  Englifli  Cowley. 

* ' ‘ • 

' Thus  in  a courfe  of  drunken  gaiety,  and 
grofs  fenfualty,  with  intervals  of  ftudy  per- 
haps yet  more  criminal,  with  an  avowed  con- 
tempt of  all  decency  and  order,  a total  dif- 
regafd  to  every  moral,  and  a refolute  denial 
of  every  religious  obligation,  he  lived  worth- 
lefs  and  ufelefs,  and  blazed  out  his  youth  and 
his  . health  in  lavifti  voluptuoufnefs ; till,  at 
the  age  of  one  and  thirty,  he  had  exhaufted 
-the-  fund  of  life,  and  reduced  himfelf  to  a 
ftate  of  weaknefs  and  decay.  - 
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At  this  time  he  was  led  to  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he  laid  open  with 
great  freedom  the  tenour  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived fuch  conviiSUon  of  the  reafonablenefs 
of  moral  duty,  and  the  truth  of  Chrlftianity, 
SS  produced  a total  change  both  of  his  man- 
ners and  opinions.  The  account  of  thole^ 
falutary  conferences  is  given  by -Burnet,  in  a 
book  intituled.  Some  Pajfages  of  the  Life  and 
^John  £tfr/ c/'Rochefter ; which  the 
critick  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the  phi- 
lofopher  for  its  arguments,  and  the  faint  for 
its  piety.  . It  were  an  injury  to  the  reader  to 
©ffer  him  an  abridgement. 


\ 


He  died  July  26,  1680,  before  he  had 
completed  his  thirty-third  year ; and  was  fo 
worn  away  by  a long  illnefs,  that  life  went 
out  without  a ftruggle. 

Lord  Rochefter  was  eminent  for  the  vigour 
of  his  colloquial  wit,  and  remarkable  for 
many  wild  pranks  and  failles  of  extravagance. 
The  glare  of  his  general  chara'fler  ditrufed 
itfelf  upon  his  writings ; the  compofuions  of 

a man 
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a man  whofe  name  was  heat'd  fo  often,  were  . 
ceitahi  of  attention,  and  from  many  readers 
certain  of  applatafe*  This  blaze  of  reputa- 
tion is  not  yet  quite  extinguilhed ; and  his 
poetry  ftlll  retains  fome  fplendour  beyond 
that  which  genius  has  beftowe’di 

Wood  and  Burnet  give  us  reafon  to  believe# 
that  much  was  Imputed  to  him  which  he  did 
not  write.  I know  not  by  whom  the  original 
colledlion  was  made,  or  by  what  authority  its 
genuinenefs  was  afcertahied.  The  firft  edi>^ 
tion  was  publiflicd  in  the  year  of  his  death# 
with  an  air  of  Concealment,  profefling  in  th4 
title-page  to  be  printed  at . 

■» 

Of  fome  of  the  pieces,  however,  there  is 
no  doubt.  The  Imitation  of  Horace’s  Satire# 
the  Verfes  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  Satire  againft 
Man,  the  Verfes  upon  Nothing,  and  perhaps 
fome  others,  are  I believe  genuine,  and  per- 
haps moft  of  thofe  which  the  late  eolledioit 
exhibits. 

\ 

As  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  found 
leifure  for  any  courfe  of  continued  ftudy,  his 
pieces  are  commonly  fhort,  fuch  as  One  fit  of 
tefolution  would  produce. 

His 
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His  fongs  have  no  particular  character: 
they  tell,  like  other  fongs,  In  fmooth  and  eafy 
lanjguage,  of  fconi  and  kindnefs,  dlfiillffioii 
and  defertlon,  abfence  and  inconftancy,  with 
the  common  places  of  artificial  courtftilp. 
They  are  commonly  fmooth  aiid  eafy ; but 
have  little  nature,  and  little  fentlment. 


His  Imitation  of  Horace  on  Luclllils  is  not 
inelegant  or  unhappy.  In  the  reign  of  Charles* 
•the  Second  began  that  adaptation,  which  has 
fince  been  very  frequent,  of  ancient  poetry  to 
prefent  tlrrles ; and  perhaps  few  will  be  found 
where  the  parallelifm  Is  better  preferved  than 
in  this.  The  verfification  is  Indeed  fome- 
tlmes  carelefs,  but  it  is  fometimes  vigorous 
and  weighty. 


The  ftrongeft  effort  of  his  Mufe  is  his 
poem  upon  Nothing.'  He  is  not  the  firft  who 
has  chofen  this  barren  topick  for  the  boaft  of 
his  fertility.  There  is  a poem  called  iV&7  in 
Latin  by  PaJ^eraty  a poet  and  cridek  of  the 
fixteenth  century  in  France ; who,  in  his  own 
epitaph,  exprefles  bis  zeal  for  good  poetry 
thus : 

VoL.  I. 


X 
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— Molliter  ofla  quiefcent 
, Sint  modo  carminibus  non  onerata  malis« 

His  works  are  not  common,  and  therefore 
I fhall  fubjoih  his  verfes. 

In  examining  this  performance,  Nothing 
muft  be  confidercd  as  having  not  only  a ne- 
gative but  a kind  of  pofitive  fignification ; as, 

I need  not  fear  thieves,  I have  nothing ; and 
nothing  is  a very  powerful  protedor.  In  the 
firft  part  of  the  lentence  it  is  taken  negative-, 
ly ; in  the  fecond  it  is  taken  politively,  as  an 
agent.  In  one  of  Boileau’s  lines  it  was  a 
queftion,  whether  he  fhould  ule  d rien  faire, 
or  a ne  rien  faire ; and  the  firft  was  preferred, 
becaufe  it  gave  rien  a fenfe  in  fome  fort  pofi- 
tive. Nothing  can  be  a fubjed  only  in  its 
pofitive  fenfe,  and  fuch  a fenfe  is  given  it  in 
the  firft  line : 

Nothings  thou  elder  brother  ev’n  to  fliade. 

In  this  line,  I know  not  whether  he  does  not 
allude  to  a curious  book  de  Umbra,  by  Wo- 
werus,  which,  having  told  the  qualities  of 
Shade,  concludes  with  a poem  in  which  arc 
thefe  lines : 

Jam 
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Jam  primum  terram  validis  circumfpice  clauftrls 
Sufpenfam  totam,  decus  admirabile  mundi 
Terrafque  tradtufque  maris,  campofque  liquentes 
Aeris,  & vafti  laqueata  palatia  cceU — 

Omnibus  umbra  prior. 

The  pofitive*  fenfe  is  generally  preferved, 
with  great  fldll,  through  the  whole  poem  ; 
though  fometimes,  in  a fubordinate  fenfe,  the 
• negative  nothing  is  injudicioufly  rniugled. 
Pafferat  confounds  the  two  fenfes. 

Another  of  his  moft  vigorous  pieces  is  his 
Lampoon  on  Sir  Car  Scroop,  who,  in  a poem 
called  The  Praife  of  Sat  ire  ^ had  fome  lines 
like  thefe  * : 

He  who  can  pulh  into  a midnight  fray 

His  brave  companion,  and  then  run  away. 

Leaving  him  to  be  murder'd  in  the  flreet. 

Then  put  it  off  with  fome  buffoon  conceit ; 

Him,  thus  difhonour'd,  for  a wit  you  own. 

And  court  hiiji  as  top  fidler  of  the  town. 

This  was  meant  of  Rochefter,  and  drew 
from  him  thofe  furious  verfes;  to  which 

* .1  quote  from  memory. 

X 2 Scroop 
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Scroop  made  in  reply  an  epigram,  ending 
■with  thefe  lines : 

Thou  canft  hurt  no  man’s  fame  with  thy  ill  word  ; 

Thy  pen  is  full  as  harmlefs  as  thy  fword. 

Of  the  fatire  againft  Mariy.  Rochefter  can 
only  claim  what  remains  when  all  Boileau’s 
part  is  taken  away. 

In  all  his  works  there  is  fprightllnefs  and 
vigour,  and  every  where  may  be  found  tokens 
of  a mind  which  ftudy  might  have  carried 
to  excellence ; and  what  more  can  be  ex- 
pc(fled  from  a life  fpent  in  oftentatious  con- 
tempt of  regularity,  and  ended  before  the 
abilities  of  ‘many  other  men  began  to  be 
dlfplayed  ? 


Poema 
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Poema  Cl.  V.  Joannis  Passeratii, 

Regii  in  Academia  Parifienli  Profeflbris. 

Ad  ornatifEmum  vinim  erricum  memmium. 

Janus  adcft,  feflas  pofcunt  fua  dona  Kalendae, 
Munus  abeft  feftis  quod  poflim  offerre  Kalendis. 
Siccine  Caftalius  nobis  exaruit  humor  ? 

Ufque  adeo  ingenii  noftri  eft  exhaufta  facultas, 
Immunerh  ut  videat  redeuntis  janitor  anni  ? 

Quod nufquam eft,  potius  nova  per  Veftigia  quseram. 

Ecce  autem  partes  dum  fefe  verfat  in  omnes 
Invenit  mea  Mufa  nihil,  ne  defpice  munus. 

Nam  NIHIL  eft  gemmis,  nihil  eft  pretiofius  auro. 
Hue  animum,  hue  igitur  vultus  adverte  benignos : 
Res  nova  narrator  quas  nulli  audita  priorum, 
Aufonii  & Graii  dixerunt  csetera  vates, 

Aufonias  indidhim  nihil  eft  Grascaeque  Camoenas. 

E coelo  quacunque  Ceres  fua  profpicit  arva, 

Aut  genitor  liquidis  orbem  compledtitur  ulnis 
Occanus,  nihil  interitus  & originis  expers. 
Immortale  nihil,  nihil  omni  parte  beatum. 
Quod  ft  hinc  majeftas  & vis  divina  probatur, 

Num  quid  honore  deiim,  num  quid  dignabimur 
aris  ? 

Confpcdhi  lucis  nihil  eft  jucundius  alma?, 

Vere  nihil,  nihil  irriguo  formoftus  horto, 
Floridius  pratis,  Zephyri  clementius  aura; 

In  bello  fandtum  nihil  eft,  Martifque  tumultu  ; 
Juftum  in  pace  nihil,  nihil  eft  in  foedere  tutum. 

X 3 Felix 
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Felix  cui  NIHIL  eft,  (fuerant  hac  vota  Tibullo) 
Non  timet  infidias  : fures,  incendia  temnit : 
Sollicitas  fcquitur  nullo  fub  judice  lites. 

Ille  ipfe  invidtis  qui  fubjicit  omnia  fatis 
Zenonis  fapiens,  nihil  admiratur  & optat. 
Socraticique  gregis  fuit  ifta  feientia  quondam, 

Scire  NIHIL,  ftudio  cui  nunc  incumbitur  uni. 

Nec  quicquam  in  ludo  mavult  didiciffe  juventus. 
Ad  mugnas  quia  ducit  opes,  & culmen  honorum. 
Nofee  NIHIL,  nofees  fertur  quod  Pythagoreaa 
Grano  ha'rerc  fab.r,  cui  vox  adjundta  negantis. 
Multi  Mercurio  freti  duce  vifeera  terrie 
I’ura  liqucfaciunt  fimul,  & patrimonia  mifeent, 
Arcano  inftantes  operi,  & carbonibus  atris, 

Qui  tandem  exhaufti  damnis,  fradlique  labore, 
inveniunt  atque  inventum  nihil  ufque  requirunt. 
Hoc  dimetiri  non  ulla  decempeda  poflit : 

Nec  numcret  J/ibyc  t;  numerum  qui  callet  arens  : 
Ft  Phoebo  ignotum  nihil  eft,  nihil  altius  aftris. 
Tiique,  tibi  licet  cximium  lit  mentis  acumen, 
Omnem  in  naturam  penetrans,  & in  abdita  rerum. 
Pace  tua,  Mcmmi,  nihil  ignorare  videris. 

Sole  tamen  nihil  eft,  & puro  clarius  igne. 

Tange  nihil,  dicefque  nihil  fine  corpore  tangi. 
Cerne  nihil,  cerni  dices  nihil  abfque  colore. 
Surdum  audit  loquiturque  nihil  line  voce,  volat- 
que 

Abfque  ope  pennarum,  & graditur  line  cruribus 
ullis. 

Abfque  loco  motuque  nihil  per  inane  vagatur. 

I Humano 
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Humano  gcneri  utilius  nihil  arte  medendi. 

Ne  rhombos  igitur,  neu  Theflala  murmura  tentet 
Idalia  vacuum  trajedus  arundine  pe^s, 

Neu  legat  Idaso  Didtasum  in  vertice  gramen. 
Vulneribus  faevi  nihil  auxiliatur  amoris. 

Vexerit  & quemvis  trans  mceftas  portitor  undas. 
Ad  fuperos  imo  nihil  hunc  revocabit  ab  orco. 
Inferni  nihil  infleftit  praecordia  regis, 
Parcarumque  colos,  & inexorabile  penfum. 
Obruta  Phlegrais  campis  Titania  pubes 
Fulmineo  fenlit  nihil  effe  potentius  iflu  : 
Porrigitur  magni  nihil  extra  mcenia  mundi : 
Diique  NIHIL  metuunt.  Quid  longo  carmine  plura 
Commemorem  ? virtute  nihil  prseftantius  ipfa, 
Splendidius  nihil  eft;  nihil  eft  Jove  denique 
majus. 

Sed  tempus  finem  argutis  imponere  nugis  : 

Ne  tibi  ft  multa  laudem  mea  carmina  charta, 

De  HiHiLO  nihili  pariant  faftidia  verfus. 


X 4 ROS- 
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ROSCOMMON. 

'yyENTVVORTH  DILLON,  Earl 
of  Rofcommon,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
during  the  lieutenancy  of  Strafford,  who, 
being  his  godi'atlier,  gave  him  his  own  fur- 
name.  His' father  had  been  converted  by  Ufher 
to  the  proteftant  religion ; and  when  the  popifh 
rebellion  broke  out,  Strafford,  thinking  the 
family  in  great  danger  from  the  fury  of  the 
Irifh,  fent  for  his  godlon,  and  placed  him 
at  his  own  feat  in  Yorkfhire,  where  he  was 
inffrufted  In  Latin  ; which  he,  learned  fo  as 
to  write  it  with  purity  and  elegance,  though 
he  was  never  able  to  retain  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar. 

Such  Is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fenton^ 
from  whofe  notes  on  Waller  moff  of  this  ac- 
count 
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count  muft  be  borrowed,  though  I know  not 
whether  all  that  he  relates  is  certain.  The 
inftruiler  whom  he  afligns  to  Rofcommon  is 
one  Dr.  Hally  by  whom  he  cannot  mean 
the  famous  Hally  then  an  old  man  and  a bi- 
Ihop. 

When  the  ftorm  broke  out  upon  Strafford, 
his  houfe  was  a (belter  no  longer  ; and  Dil- 
lon, by  the  advice  of  U(her,  went  to  Caeriy 
were  the  Proteftants  had  then  an  univerfity, 
and  continued  his  ftudies  under  Bocbart. 

Young  Dillon,  who  was  fent  to  Rudy 
under  Bochart,  and  who  is  reprefented  as 
having  already  made  great  proficiency  in  lite- 
rature, could  not  be  more  than  nine  years 
old.  Strafford  went  to  govern  Ireland  in 
1633,  and  was  put  to  death  eight  years  af- 
terwards. That  he  was  fent  to  Caen,  is  cer- 
tain ; that  he  was  a great  fcholar,  may  be 
doubted. 

At  Caen  he  is  fald  to  have  had  fome  preter- 
natural intelligence  of  his  father’s  death. 

The 
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“ The  lord  Rofcomtnon,  being  a boy  of 
“ ten  years  of  age,  at  Caen  in  Normandy, 
“ one  day  was,  as  it  were,  madly  extrava- 
“ gant  in  playing,  leaping,  getting  over 
“ the  tables,  boards,  ,&c.  He  was  wont  to 
“ be  fober  enough ; they  faid,  God  grant 
“ this  bodes  no  ill-luck  to  him!  In  the  heat 
“ of  this  extravagant  fit,  he  cries  out,  My 
father  is  dead.  A fortnight  after,  news 
“ came  from  Ireland  that  his  father  was  dead. 
“ This  account  I had  from  Mr.  KnoUes, 
**  who  was  his  governor,  and  then  with 
“ him, — fince  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Straf? 
“ ford ; and  I have  heard  his  lordfhip’s 
“ relations  confirm  the  fame.”  Aubrey's 
Mifcellanny. 

The  prefent  age  is  very  little  inclined  tQ 
favour  any  accounts  of  this  kind,  nor  will  • 
the  name  of  Aubrey  much  recommend  it  to 
credit : it  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted, 
becaufe  better  evidence  of  a fa£l  cannot  eafily 
be  found  than  is  here  offered,  and  it  muft  be 
by  preferving  fuch  relations  that  we  may  at 
laft  judge  how  much  they  are  to  be  regarded. 
If- we  flay  to  examine  this  account,  we  fliall 
4 fee 
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fee  difficulties  on  both  fides : here  is  a rela- 
tion of  a faft  given  by  a man  who  had  no 
intereft  to  deceive,  and  who  could  not  be 
deceived  himfelf ; and  here  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a miracle  which  produces  no  effeft  ; 

^ the  order  of  nature  is  interrupted,  to  difcover 
not  a future  but  only  a diftant  event,  the 
knowledge  of  which'  is  of  no  ufe  to  him  to 
whom  it  is  revealed.,^  Between  thefe  diffi- 
I culties,  what  way  fhall  be  found  ? Is  reafoii 
• or  teftimony  to  be  rejefted  ? I believe  what 
j Ofbome  fays  of  an  appearance  of  fanftlty 
may  be  applied  to  fuch  iinpuifes  or  anticipa- 
tions as  this : Do  not  wholly  Jlight  tbem^  be^ 
caufe  they  may  be  true  : but  do  not  eajily  iruji 

; ibenti  becaufe  they  may  be  falfe, 

\ ^ * 1 


The  ftate  both  of  England  and  Ireland 
Was  at  this  time  fuch,  that  he  who  was 
abfent  from  either  country  had  very  little 
temptation  to  return  : and  therefore  Rof- 
common,  when  he  left  Caen,  travelled  into 
Italy,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  Its  antiqui- 
ties, and  particularly  with  medals,  in  which 
he  acquired  uncommon  Ikill.  • 


At 
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At  the  Reftoration,  with  the  other  friends 
of  monarchy,  he  came  to  England,  was 
made  captain  of  tlie  band  of  penfioners,  and 
learned  fo  much  of  the  diflblutenefs  of  the 
court,  that  he  addifted  himfelf  Immoderately 
to  gaming,  by  which  he  was  engaged  in 
frequent  quarrels,  and  which  undoubtedly 
brought  upon  him  its  ufual  concomitants, 
extravagance  and  diftrefs. 

After  fome  time  a • difpute  about  part  of 
his  eftate  forced  him  into  Ireland,  where  he 
was  made  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  captain  of 
the  guards,  and  met  with  an  adventure  thus 
related  by  Fenton. 

“ He  was  at  Dublin  as  much  as  ever  dif- 
tempered  with  the  fame  fatal  afieclio'n  for 
“ play,  which  engaged  him  in  one  adven- 
ture  that  well  deferves  to  be  related.  As 
he  returned  to  his  lodgings  from  a gaming- 
“ table,  he  was  attacked  in  the  dark  by  three 
“ ruffians,  who  were  employed  to  aflaffinate 
“ him.  The  Earl  defended  himfelf  with  Ib 
“ much  refolution,  that  hedifpatched  one  of 
“the  aggreffars;  whilft  a gentleman,  acci- 

deiitally 
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“ dentally  paffing  that  way,  interpofed,  and 
“ difarmed  another : the  third  fecured  him- 
“ fclf  by  flight.  This  generous  affiftant  was 
“ a dilbanded  officer,  of  a good  family  and 
“ fair  reputation  ; who,  by  what  we  call  the 
“ partiality  of  fortune,  to  avoid  cenfuring  the' 

iniquities  of  the  times,  wanted  even  a plain 
“ fuit  of  cloaths  to  make  a decent  appearance 
“ at  the  Caftle.  But  his  lordffirp,  on  this 
“ occafion,  prefenting  him  to  the  Duke  of 
“ Ormond,  with  great  importunity  prevailed 
“ with  his  grace,  that  he  might  refign  his 
“ port  of  captain  of  the  guards  to  his  friend  j 
“ which  for  about  three  years  the  gentleman 
“ enjoyed,  and,  upon  his  death,  the  duke 
“ returned  the  commiffioii  to  his  generous 
“ benefaftor.” 

When  he  had  finiffied  his  bufmefs,  he  Re- 
turned to  London  ; was  made  Mafter  of  the 
Horfe  to  the  Dutchefs  of  York;  and  married 
the  Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courteney. 

He  now  bufled  his  mind  with  literary  pro- 
jects, and  formed  the  plan  of  a fociety  for 
refining  our  language,  and  fixing  Its  flandard; 

in 
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in’ imitation^  fays  Fenton,  of  thofe  learned  and 
polite  focieties  with  which  he  had  been  ac~ 
quainted  abroad.  In  this  defign  his  friend 
Dryden  is  faid  to  have  affifted  him. 

The  fame  defign,  it  is  well  known,  was 
revived  by  Dr.  Swift  in  the  miniftry  of  Ox* 
ford ; but  it  has  never  fince  been  publickly 
mentioned,  though  at  that  time  great  expec- 
tations were  formed  by  fome  at  leaft  of  its 
eftablilhment  and  its  effedls.  Such  a fociety 
might,  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
colledted ; but  that  it  would  produce  what  is 
expefled  from  it,  may  be  doubted. 

The  Italian  academy  fecms  to  have  ob- 
tained its  end.  The  language  was  refined, 
and  fo  fixed  that  it  has  changed  but  little. 
The  French  academy  thought  that  they  re- 
fined their  language,  and  doubtlefs  thought 
rightly } but  the  event  has  not  (hewn  that 
they  fixed  it;  for  the  French  of  the  prefent 
time  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  laft 
centurv. 

In  this  country  an  academy  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do  but  little.  If  an  academician’s 
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place  were,  profitable.  It  \yould  be  given  hy  . ( 

intereft;  if  attendance  were  gratuitous,  it 
would  be  rarely  paid,  and  n^  man  would  en-^ 
dure  the  leaft  dilguft.  Unanimity  is  impof- 
fible,  and  debate  would  feparate  the  aflembly. 

I 

But  fuppofe  the  philological  decree  made.  1 

and  promulgated,  what  would  be  its  autho- 
rity ? In  abfolute  governments,  there  is  fome-. 
times  a general  reverence  paid  to  all  that  has 
the  fan£U(Mi  of  power,  and  the  countenance 
of  greatnefs-  How  Iktk  this  is  the  ftate  of  i 

our  country  needs  not  to  be  told.  We  live 
in  an  age  in,  which  It.  is  a kind  of  publick 
fport  to  refufe  all  relpefk  that  cannot  be  en- 
forced. The  edifts  of  an  Englifti  academy 
'would  probably  be  read  by  many,  only  th<it^ 
thex  might  be  fure  to  difobey  them. 

That  our  language  rs  In  perpetual,  danger^ 
of  corruption,  cannot  be  denied ; but  what 
prevention  can  be  found  ? The  prefent  man- 
ners of  the  nation  would  deride  authority^ 

' and  therefore  nothing  is  left  but  that  every 
writer  (hould  criticife  hlmfelf. 
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' All  hopes  of  new  literary  inftitutlons  were 
qiiickly  fupprelTed  by  the  contentious  turbu- 
lence of  King  Jameses  reign;  and  Rofcom- 
mon,  forefeeing  that  fome  violent  concuflion 
of  the  State  was  at  hand,  purpofed  to  retire 
to  Rome,  alleging,  that  //  was  bejl  to  Jit  near 
the  chimney  when  the  chamber  fmoakcd ; a feii- 
tence,  of  which  the  application  feems  not  very 
clean 

% 

• , 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gout; 
and  he  was  fo  impatient  either  of  hinderance 
or  of  pain,  that  he  fubmitted  hlmfelf  to  a 
French  empirick,  who  Is  fald  to  have  repelled 
. the  difeafe  into  his  bowels. 

At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he 
littered,  with  an  energy  of,  voice  that  ex- 
prefled  the  moft  fervent  devotion,  two  lines 
of  his  own  verfion  of  T>ics  Irrc  : 

» 

♦ » • V 

My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 

Do  not  forfake  me  in'  my  end.  • - 

► 

V 

— ^He  died  in  1684;  and  was  burled  with 
great  pomp  in  Weftmlnfter- Abbey, 

y His 
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His  poetical  characler  is  given  by  Mr. 
Fenton; 

“ In  his  writings,”  fays  Fenton,  “ we  view 
“ the  image  of  a.  mind  Vv’hich  was  naturally 
“ ferious  and  folld ; richly  furniflied  and 
“ adorned  with  all  the  ornaments  of  learn- 
“ Ing,  unafFeftedly  dlfpofed  in  the  moft  re- 
“ gular  and  elegant  order.  His  imagination 
“ might  have  probably  been  more  fruitful 
“ and  fprightly,  if  his  judgement  had  been 
“ lefs  fevere.  But  that  feverity  (delivered'  in 
“ a mafculine,  clear,  fuccindl  ftyle)  contri- 
“ buted  to  make  him  fo  eminent  in  the  didac- 
“ tical  manner,  that  no  man,  with  juftice, 
“ can  affirm  he  was  ever  equalled  by  any  of 
“ our  nation,  without  confeffing  at  the  fame 
“ time  that  he  is  inferior  to  none.  In  fome 
“ other  kinds  of  writing  his  genius  feems  to 
“ have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point  of  per- 
“ fe£tlon  ; but  who  can  attain  it  ?” 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his 
mind,  who  would  not  imagine  that  they  had 
been  dlfplayed  in  large  volumes  and  numerous 
performances  ? ^ Who  would  not,  after  the 

perufal 
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perufal  of  this  character,  be  furprifcd  to  find 
that  all  the  proofs  of  this  genius,  and  know- 
ledge and  judgement,  are  not  fufficient  to 
form  a fingle  book,  or  to  appear  otherwife 
than  in  conjunftlon  with  the  works  of  fome 
other  writer  of  the  fame  petty  fize  ? But 
thus  it  is  that  chara£lers  are  written  : we 
know  fomewhat,  and  we  imagine  the  reft. 
The  obfervation,  that  his  imagination  would 
probably  have  been  more  fruitful  and  l]5r  Ight- 
ly  if  his  judgement  had  been  lefs  fevere,  may 
be  anfwered,  by  a remarker  fomewhat  in- 
clined to  cavil,  by  a contrary  fuppofitlon,  that 
Ills  judgement  would  probably  have  been  lefs 
fevere,  if  his  imagination  had  been  more 
fruitful.  It  is  ridiculous  to  oppofe  judgement 
to  imagination  ; for  it  does  not  appear  tiiat 
men  have  necelfarlly  lefs  of  one  as  they  have 
paore  of  the  other. 

We  muft  allow  of  Rofeommon,  what  Fen- 
ton has  not  mentioned  fo  dlftinftly  as  he 
ought,  and  what  is  yet  very  much  to  his 
honour,  that  he  is  perhaps  the  only  correft; 
writer  in  verfe  before  Addifon  ; and  that,  if 
tliere  are  net  fo  many  or  fo  great  beauties  in 
his  compofitions  as  in  thofe  of  fome  contem- 
Y 3 porarles, 
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porarles,  there  are  at  Icaft  fewer  faults.  Nop  | 

is  this  his  higheft  praife ; for  Mr.  Pope  has 
celebrated  him  as  the  ofjly  moral  writer  of 
King  Charles’s  reign  : ' • 

I 

Unhappy  Dryden ! in  all  Charles’s  days, 

Rofeommon  only  boafls  unfpotted  lays. 

r 

His  great  work  is  his  Effay  on  Tranflated 
Verfe ; of  which  Dryden  writes  thus  in  the 
preface  tp  his  Mifcellanies  : 

“ It  was  my  L«rd  Rofcommpn’s  Effay  on  : j 

“ Tranflated  Verfe,”  fays  Dryden,  “ which 
made  tpe  uneafy,  <till  I tried  whether  or  no 
“ I was  capable  of  following  his  rules,  and 
“ of  reducing  the  fpeculation  into  pradice. 

**  For  many  a fair  precept  in  poetry  is  like  a 
“ feeming  demonftration  in  mathematicks, 

“ very  fpeciohs  in  the  diagram,  but  failing 
“ in  the  mechanick  operation.  1 think  I have 
“ generally  obferved  his  inftrudions : I am 
“ fure  my  reafpn  is  fufficiently  convinced 
both  of  their  truth  and  ufefulnefs ; - which, 
in  other  words,  is  to  confefs  no  lefs  a vanity 
**  than  to  pretend  that  I have,  at  leafl:  in  fome 
places,  made  examples  to  his  rules.’’ 

This 
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This  declaration  of  Dryden  will,  I am 
afraid,  be  found  little  more  than  one  of  thofc 
curfory  civilities  which  one  author  pays,  to 
another ; for  when  the  fum  of  lord  Rofcom* 
mon’s  precepts  is  collctSked,  it  will  not  be 
ea(y  to  difcover  how  they  can  qualify  their 
reader  for  a better  performance  of  tranflation 
than  might  have  been  jittalned  b^  his  owm 
refleifUorjs. 

■*  He  that  can  abftra£t  his  mind  from  the 
elegance  nf  the  poetry,  and  confine  it  to  the 
fenle  of  the  precepts,  will  find  no  other  di- 
redtlon  than  that  the  author  (hould  be  fuita- 
ble  to  the  tranflator^s  genius  5 that  he  thould 
be  fuch  as  njay  deferve  a tranflation  ; that  he 
who  intends  to  tranflate  hjm  fliould  endea- 
vour to  underftand  him;  that  perlpicuity 
Ihould  be  ftudied,  and  unufual  and  uncouth 
names  iparlngly  InfertM ; and  that  the  ftyle 
of  the  original  (hould  be  copied  in  its  eleva- 
tion and  depreflion,  Thefe  are  the  rules  th^t 
are  celebrated  as  fo  definite  and  important, 
and  for  the  delivery  of  which  to  mankind  fb 
much  honour  has  been  paid,  Rofcommon 
has  indeed  deferred  his  praises,  had  they 
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been  given  with  delcernment,  and  beftowed 
not  on  the"  rules  themfelves,  but  the.  art  with 
which  they  are  introduced,  and  the  decora- 
tions with  which  they  are  adorned. 

The  Effay,  though  generally  excellent,  i? 
not  without  its  faults.  The  ftory  of  the 
Q^ack,  borrowed  from  Boileau,  was  not 
worth  the  importation  : he  has  confounde<l 
the  Britilh  and  Saxon  mythology  : 

I grant  that  from  feme  mofly  idol  oak. 

In  double  rhymes,  our  Thor  and  Woden  fpoke. 

The  oak,  as  I think  Gildou  has  obferved, 
belonged  to  the  Britifli  druids,  and  Thor  and 
IVoden  were  Saxon  deities.  Of  the  double 
rhymes,  which  he  fo  liberally  fuppofes,  he 
certainly  had  no  knowledge. 

His  intQrpofitlon  of  a long  paragraph  of 
blank  yerfes  is  unwarrantably  licentious. 
Hatin  poets  - might  as  well  have  intro-  • 
duced  a feries  of  ianibicks  among  their  he- 
plcks. 

• a , His 
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His  next  work  is  the  tranflatlon  of  the 
Art  of  Poetry  ; which  has  received,  in  my 
opinion,  not  lefs  praife  than  if  deferves. 

Blank  verfe,  left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has 
little  operation  either  011  the  ear  or  mind  : it 
can  hardly  fupport  itfelf  without  bold  figures  / 
and  ftriking  images,  A poem  frigidly  didac- 


tick,  without  rhyme,  is  fo  near  to  profe, 
that  the  reader  only  fcorns  it  for  pretending 
to  be  verfe, 


Having  difentangled  hlmfelf  from  the  dif- 
ficulties of  rhyme,  he  may  juftly  be  expefted 
to  give  the  fenfe  of  Horace  with  great  cxa£l- 
nefs,  and  to  fupprefs  no  fubtilty  of  fentl- 
ment  for  the  difficulty  of  expreffing  it.  This 
demand,  however,  his  tranflatlon  will  not 
fiitisfy ; what  he  found  obfeure,  I do  not 
jenow  that  he  has  ever  cleared. 

t • • 

Among  his  fmaller  works,  the  Eclogue  of 
Virgil  and  the  Dies  Ira  arc  well  tranflatpd  >; 
though  the  heft  line  in  the  Dies  Ira  is  boj> 
rowed  from  Dryden.  In  return,  fucceeding 
poets  have  borrowed  from  Rofeommon. 

In 
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In  the  verfes  on  the  Lap-dog,  the  pro- 
nouns thou  andjv(j«  are  ofFenfively  confounded  j 
and  the  turn  at  the  end  is  fronn  Waller. 

His  vcrfions  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace 
are  made  with  great  liberty,  which  is  not  re- 
compcnfcd  by  mufh  elegance  or  vigour. 

His  political  verfes  are  fpritely,  and  wheit 
they  were  written  muft  have  been  very  popu- 
lar. 

Of  the  fcene  of  Guarifu\  and  the  prologue 
to  Pomfey^  Mrs.  Phillips,  in  her  letters  to 
Sir  Charles  Cotterel,  has  given  the  hiftory. 

Lord  Rofcommon,”  fays  fhe,  “ is  cer-r 
“ tainly  one  of  the  moft  promifing*  young 
“ noblemen  in  Ireland.  He  has  paraph  rafed  a 
“ Pfalm  admirably,  and  a fcene  of  Pajior 
“ Fido  very  finely,  in  fome  places  much 
“ better  than  Sir  RichardFanlhaw.  This  was 
“ undertaken  merely  in  compliment  to  me, 
“ who  happened  to  fay  that  it  was  the  beft 
“ fcene  in  Italian,  and  the  wotft  In  Englifh. 

“He 
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M He  was  only  two  hours  about  it,  It  begiu& 
thus ; 


Dear  happy  groves,  and  you  the  dark  retreat 
Of  filent  hprrour,  Reft’s  eternal  feat.’’ 

From  thefe  lines,  which  are  hnce  fpme- 
what  mended,  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
fhink  a work  of  two  hours  fit  to  endure  the 
eye  of  criticifm  without  jevifal. 

When  Mrs,  Phillips  was  in  Ireland,  fome 
ladies  that  had  feen  her  tranflation  of  Pom- 
pey,  refolved  to  bring  it  on  the  ftage  at  Dub- 
lin ; and,  to  promote  their  defign.  Lord 
Rofeommon  gave  them  a prologue,  and  Sir 
Edward  Dering  an  Epilogue ; “ which,’* 
fays  he,  “ are  the  beft  performances  of  thofe 
‘‘  kinds  I ever  faw.”  If  this  is  not  criticifm, 
it  is  at  leaft  gratitude,  The  thought  of 
bringing  Caefar  and  Poinpey  into  Ireland,  the 
only  country  over  which  Caefar  never  had 
^y  power,  is  lucky. 

Of  Rofeomn^on’s  works,  the  judgement  of 
|he  publick  feems  tp  be  right.  He  is  ele- 
gant, bi^t  not  great ; lie  tjever  labours  aftet 
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exquifite  beauties,  and  he  feldom  falls  into 
grofs  faults.  His  veiTification  is  fmooth, 
but  rarely  vigorous,  and  Ills  rhymes  are  re- 
markably exait.  He  Improved  tafle.  If  he 
did  not  enlarge  knowledge,  and  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  benefactors  to  Englifh  lite- 
rature. 


I 


OTWAY. 
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OF  THOMAS  OTWAY,  on«  of 
the  firft  names  In  the  Englifl>  drama, 
little  is  known  ; nor  is  there  any  part  of  that 
little  which  his  biographer  can  take  pleafure 
in  relating. 

He  was  born  at  Trottin  in  Suffex,  March 
3,  1651,  the  fon  of  Mr.  Humphry  Otway, 
reflor  of  Woolbeding.  From  Winchefter- 
fchool,  where  he  was  educated,  he  was  en** 
tered  in  1 669  a commoner  of  Chrift-church  ; 
but  left  the  univerfity  without  a degree,  whe« 
ther  for  want  of  money,  or  from  impatience 
of  academical  reftraint,  or  mere  eagernefs  to 
nungle  with  the  world,  is  not  known. 


It 
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It  feems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being 
buly  and  confpicuous  ; for  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  commenced  player  j but  found  him- 
felf  unable  to  gain  any  reputation  on  the 
llage. 

% 

This  kind  of  inability  he  (hared  with  Shak- 
fpeare  and  Jonfon,  as  he  (hared  likewile  fome 
of  their  excellencies.  It  feems  reafonable  to 
expe£l  that  a great  dramatick  poet  (hould 
without  difficulty  become  a great  a£lor ; that 
he  who  can  feel,  could  exprefs  ; that  he  who 
can  excite  paffion,  (hould  exhibit  with  great' 
readinefs  its  external  modes  : but  (ince  expe- 
rience has  fully  proved  that  of  thofe  powers, 
whatever  be  their  affinity,  one  may  be  pof- 
fefled  in  a great  degree  by  him  who  has  very 
little  of  the  other ; it  muft  be  allowed  that 
they  depend  upon  different  faculties,  or  on 
different  ufe  of  the  fame  faculty ; that  the 
aftor  muff  have  a pliancy  of  mien,  a flexibi- 
lity of  countenance,  and  a variety  of  tones, 
which  the  poet  may  be  eafily  fuppofed  to 
want ; or  that  the  attention  of  the  poet  and' 
the  player  have  been  differently  employed;' 
' the  one  has  been  confiderlng  thought,  and 
- ' the 
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the  other  adion ; one  has  watched  the  heart, 
and  the  other  contemplated  the  face. 

Though  he  could  not  gain  much  notice  as 
a player,  he  felt  in  himfelf  fuch  powers  as 
might  qualify  for  a dramatick  author ; and  in 
1675,  his  twenty-fifth  year,  produced  Alci^ 
blades^  a tragedy ; whether  from  the  Alcibiade 
of  Palapraty  I have  not  means  to  enquire. 
Langbain,  the  great  detedor  of  plagiarifm,  is 
filent. 

In  1677  he  publilhed  Titus  and  Berenice^ 
tranflated  from  Rapin,  with  the  Cheats  of 
Scapin  from  Moliere;  and  in  1678  Friendjhip 
in  Fajhion^  a comedy,  which,  whatever  might 
be  its  firft  reception,  was,  upon  its  revival  at 
Drury-lane  in  1 749,  hifled  off  the  ftage  fox 
immorality  and  obfcenity. 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency,  did  not 
in  thofe  days  exclude  any  man  from  the  com- 
pany of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay,  if  he 
brought  with  him  any  powers  of  entertain- 
ment ; and  Otway  is  faid  to  have  been  at  this 
time  a favourite  companion  of  the  diflblutc 
wits.  But,  as  he  who  defires  no  virtue  in 
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his  companion  has  no  virtue  in  himfelf,  thofe 
whom  Otway  frequented  had  no  purpofe  of 
doing  more  for  him  than  to  pay  his  reckoning. 
They  defired  only  to  drink  and  laugh  ; their 
fondnefs  was  without  benevolence,  and  their 
familiarity  without  friendlhip.  Men  of  wit, 
lays  one  of  Otway’s  biographers,  received  at 
that  time  no  favour  from  the  Great  but  to 
ftare  their  riots ; from  ‘which  they  were  dif 
miffed  again  to  their  own  narrow  circumjlances. 
*Thus  they  languijloed  in  poverty  without  the 
fupport  (f  imminence. 

Some  exception,  however,  muft  be  made. 
The  Earl  of  Plymouth,  one  of  King  Charles’s 
natural  fons,  procured  for  him  a cornet’s 
commiflion  in  fome  troops  then  fent  into 
Flanders.  But  Otway  did  not  profper  m his 
military  character ; f(X  he  foon  left  his  com- 
miffion  behind  him,  whatever  was  the  rea- 
fon,  and  came  back  to  London  in  extreme 
indigence;  which  Rochefter  mentions  with 
mercilefs  infolence  in  the  Sejjion  of  the  Poets  : 

Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shadwell’s  dear 
zany. 

And  fwears  for  heroicks  he  writes  beft  of  any; 

Don 
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Don  Carlos  his  pockets  fo  amply  had  fill’d. 

That  his  mange  was  quite  cur’d,  and  his  lice 
were  all  kill’d. 

But  Apollo  had  feen  his  face  on  the  ftage. 

And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage 

The  feum  of  a play‘houfe,  for  the  prop  of  an 
age. 

Don  Carlos^  from  which  he  is  reprefented 
as  having  received  fo  much  benefit,  was  ^ 
played  in  .-1675.  It  appears,  by  the  Lam- 
poon, to  have  had  great  fuccefs,  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  played  thirty  nights  together.. 
This  however  it  is  reafonable  to  doubt,  as  fo 
long  a continuance  of  one  play  upon  the 
ftage  is  a very  wide  deviation  from  the  prac- 
tice of  that  time  ; when  the  ardour  for  thea- 
trical entertainments  was  not  yet  dlffufed 
through  the  whole  people,  and  the  audience, 
confiftlng  nearly  of  the  fame  perfons,  could 
be  drawn  together  only  by  variety. 

The  was  exhibited  in  1680.  This 

is  one  of  the  few  plays  that  keep  poflfeifion  of 
the  ftage,  and  has  pleafed  for  almoft  a cen- 
tury, through  all  the  vlclffitudes  of  drama- 
tick  fafhion.  Of  this  play  nothing  new  can 
eafily  be  faid.  It  is  a domeftick  tragedy  drawn 
Z z from 
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from  middle  life.  Its  whole  power  is  upon 
the  affedions ; for  it  is  not  w'ritteii  with 
much  comprehenfion  of  thought,  or  elegance 
of  expreflion.  But  if  the  heart  is  Interefted, 
many  other  beauties  may  be  wanting,  yet  not 
be  mlfi'ed. 

The  fame  year  produced  T^he  Hijlory  and 
Fall  of  Caius  Marius  ; much  of  which  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  Shak- 
. Ipcare. 

In  1683  was  publlflied  the  firfl-,  and  next 
year  the  fecond,  parts  of  The  Soldier  s Fortune^ 
two  comedies  now  forgotten;  and  in  1685 
his  lall  and  greateft  dramatlck  work,  Venice 
preferved,  a tragedy,  w’hlch  ftlU  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  favourites  of  the  publlck,  not- 
w lthflanding  the  want  of  morality  in  the  ori- 
ginal defign,  and  the  defplcable  feenes  of  vile 
comedy  with  which  he  has  diverfified  his 
traglck  a£lion.  By  comparing  this  \vith  his 
Orphan,  it  will  appear  that  his  images  were 
by  time  become  ftronger,  and  Ifis  language 
more  energetick.  The  flriking  pallagcs  are 
in  evt  ry  mouth  ; and  the  publick  feems  to 
judge  rightly  of  the  faults  and  excellencies 

of 
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j of  this  play,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a man 

I not  attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous  for  vir- 

j tue  ; but  of  one  who  conceived  forcibly,  and 

\ drew  originally,  by  confulting  nature  in  his 

; own  breaft. 

’ 

Together  with  thofe  plays  he  wrote  the 
poems  which  are  in  the  late  colledion,  and 
tranflated  from  the  French  the  Hi/hry  of  the 
Triumvirate. 

I All  this  was  performed  before  he  was 

thirty-four  years  old;  for  he  died  April  14, 
1685,  in  a manner  which  I am  unwilling  to 
I mention.  Having  been  compelled  l)y  his  nc- 

j ceffities  to  contrail  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is 

fuppofed,  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  re- 
tired to  a publick  houfe  on  Tower-hill,  where 
he  died  of  want ; or,  as  it  is  relrfted  by  one 
of  his  biographers,  by  fwallow’ing,  after  a 
long  fail,  a piece  of  bread  which  charity  had 
' fupplied.  He  went  out,  as  is  reported,  almoft 

naked,  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  and  finding  a 
^ gentleman  in  a neigiibouring  coffee-houfc, 

alked  him  for  a fhilling.  The  gentleman 
gave  him  a guinea ; and  Otway  going  away 
bought  a roll,  and  was  choaked  with  the  firfl 

Z 2 mouthful. 
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mouthful.  All  this,  I hope,  is  not  true ; hut 
that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants,  forrow 
and  delpondency,  brought  him  to  the  grave, 
has  never  been  denied. 

Of  the  poems  which  the  late  colleftion  ad- 
mits, the  longeft  is  the  Poet's  Complaint  of  his 
Mufe,  part  of  which  1 do  not  underhand  j 
and  in  that  which  is  lefs  obfcure  I find  little 
to  commend.  The  language  is  often  grofs, 
and  the  numbers  are  harfh.  Otway  had  not 
much  cultivated  verfification,  nor  much  re- 
pleniflied  his  mind  with  general  knowledge. 
His  principal  power  was  in  moving  the  paf- 
lions,  to  which  Dryden  in  his  latter  years  left 
an  illuftrious  teftimony.  He  appears,  by  fome 
of  his  verfes,  to  have  been  a zealous  royalifi: : 
and  had  what  was  in  thofe  times  the  common 
reward  of. loyalty;  he  lived  and  died  ne- 
gleded.  • • ' . 
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WALLER. 

Tj'DMUND  WALLER  was  born  on. 

the  third  of  March,  1605,  at  Colfhlll  in 
Hertfordfliire.  His  father  was  Robert  Wal- 

. IS  • 

ler,  Elquire,  of  Agmondefliam  in  Bucking- 
. hamftiire,  whofe  family  was  originally  a 
branch  of  the  Kentilh  Wallers  ; and  his  mo- 
ther was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden,  of 
Hampden  in  the  fame  county,  and  lifter  to 
Hampden,  the  zealot  of  rebellion. 

His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  . 
but  left  him  an  yearly  income  of  three  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  pounds;  which,  rating- 
together  the  value  of  money  and  the  cuf- 
toms  of  life,  we  may  reckon  more  than 
equivalent  to  ten  thoufand  at  the  prefent 
time. 

2 He 
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He  was  educated,  by  the  care  of  his  mo- 
ther, at  Eaton  ; and  removed  afterwards  to 
King’s  College  In  Cambridge.  He  was  fent 
to  parliament  in  his  eighteenth,  if  not  in  his 
fxteenth  year,  and  frequented  the  court  of 
.James  the  Firfl,  where  he  heard  a very  re- 
markable converfation,  which  tlic  writer  of 
the  Life  prefixed  to  his  Works,  who  feems 
to  have  been  well  informed  of  fafls,  though 
he  may  fometimes  err  in  chronology,  has  de- 
livered as  indubitably  certain. 

“ He  foundDr.  Andrews,'  biihop  of  Win-? 
“ chefter,  and  Dr.  Neale,  bifhop  of  Durham, . 
“ ftanding  behind  his  Majefly’s  chair ; and 
“ there  happened  fomethlng  extraordinary,” 
continues  this  writer,  “ in  the  converfation 
“ thofe  prelates  had  with  the  king,  on  which 
“ Mr.  Waller  did  often  reflect.  His  majefty 
“ alked  the  blfliops,  “ My  Lords,  cannot  J 
“ take  my  fubjeds  money,  when  I want 
“ it,  without  all  this  formality  of  parlia- 
“ ment  ?”  The  blfhop  of  Durham  ,rcadily 
“ anfwered,  “,God  forbid.  Sir,  but  you 
“ fhould  : you  are  the  breath  of  our  nofirlls.” 
“ Whereupon  the  King  'turned,  and  faid  to 
“ the  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  Well,  my 
5 Lord, 
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Lord,  what  fay  you ‘ Sir,  replied  th^ 

“ bilhop,  I have  no  Ikill  to  judge  of  parlia- 
“ mentary  cafes.’  The  king  anfwered,  “ No 
put-ofFs,  my  Lord ; anfwer  me  prefent- 
“ ly.”  ‘ Then,  Sir,  faid  he,  1 think  it  is 
“ lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother  Neale’s 
money ; for  he  offers  it.’  Mr.  Waller 
faid,  the  company  was  pleafed  with  this 
" anfwer,  and  the  wit  of  it  feemed  to  affeft 
the  king;  for,  a certain  lord  coming  in  foon 
“ after,  his  majefly  cried  out,  “ Oh,  my  lord, 
“ they  fay  you  lig  with  my  Lady.”  ‘ No, 
“ Sir,  fays  his  Lordffip  in  confuhon  ; but  I 
f‘  like  her  compan}'',  bccaufe  (he  h.as  fo  much 
*“  wit.’  “ Why  then,  ffys  tlie  king,  do 
you  not  lig  with  my  Lord  of  Wincheffer 
tlaere  ?” 

Waller’s  political  and  poetical  life  began 
nearly  together.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he 
wrote  the  poem  that  appears  hrftiu  liis  works, 
on  “ the  Prince’s  Efcape  at  St  Aiuk  ro  a 
piece  w'hich  juffifies  the  oblervatlon  made  by 
one  of  his  editors,  that  he  attained,  by  a 
felicity  like  inffinct,  a ftyle  which  perhaps 
will  never  be  obfolete  ; and  that,  “ were  wq 
“ to  judge  only  by  the  wording,  we  could 

' “ not 
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“ not  know  what  was  wrote  at  twenty,  and 
“ what  at  fourlcore.”  His  verfificatlon  was, 
in  his  firft  effay,  fuch  as  it  appears  in  his  laft 
performance.  By  the  perufal  of  Fairfax’s 
tranflation  of  Taflb,  to  whicli,  as  Dryden 
relates,  he  confeffed  himfelf  indebted  for  the 
• fmoothncfs  of  his  numbers,  and  by  his  own 
nicety  of  obfervation,  he  had  already  formed 
luch  a fyllem  of  metrical  harmony  as  he 
never  afterwards  much  needed,  or  much  en- 
deavoured, to  improve.  Denham  corredled 
his  numbers  hy  experience,  and  gained 
ground  gradually  upon  the  ruggednefs  of  his 
age ; but  what  was  acquired  by  Denham, 
was  inherited  by  Waller. 

'I'hc  next  poem,  of  which  the  fubje^l: 
(eems  to  fix  the  time,  is  fuppofed  by  Mr. 
Fenton  to  be  rlic  Addrefs  to  the  Queen, 
which  he  confiders  as  consratulatinff  her  ar- 
rival,  in  Waller’s  twentieth  year.  He  is  appa- 
rently miftaken  ; for  the  mention  of  the  na- 
tion’s obligations  to  her  frequent  pregnancy, 
proves  that  it  was  written  when  die  had 
brought  many  children.  We  have  therefore 
no  date  of  any  other  poetical  produtflion  be- 
fore that  which  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 

Buck- 
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Buckingham  occafioned  : the  fteadinefs  with 
which  the  King  received  the  news  in  the  cha- 
pel, deferved  indeed  to  be  rcfcued  from  ob- 
livion. 

Neither  of  thefe  pieces  feem  to  have  been 
the  fudden  effufion  of  fancy.  In  one,  the 
predidlion  of  the  marriage  with  the  princefs 
of  France,  muft  have  been  written  after  the 
event ; in  the  other,  the  promifes  of  the 
King’s  kindnefs  to  the  defeendants  of  Buc- 
kingham, which  could  not  be  known  till  it- 
had  appeared  by  its  effedls,  fhew  that  time 
was  taken  for  revifion  and  improvement.  It  is 
not  indeed  known  that  they  were  publilhed 
till  they  appeared  long  afterwards  with  other 
poems. 

Waller  was  not  one  of  thofe  idolaters  of 
praife  who  cultivate  their  minds  at  the  ex- 
pence of  their  fortunes.  Rich  as  he  was  by 
inheritance,  he  took  care  early  to  grow  richer 
by  marrying  Mrs.  Banks,  a great  helrefs  in 
the  city,  whom  the  intereft  of  the  court  was 
employed  to  obtain  for  Mr.  Crofts.  Having 
brought  him  a fon,  who  died  young,  and  a 
daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dormer  of  OxforcUhire,  Ihe  died  in  child- 
bed, and  left  him  a widower  of  about  five 
and  twxnty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  pleafe  him- 
felf  with  another  marriage. 

Being  too  young  to  refift  beauty,  and  pro- 
bably too  vain  to  think  himfelf  refiftable,  he 
fixed  his  heart,  perhaps  half  fondly  and  half 
ambitioufly,  upon  the  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney, 
eldcft  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter, 
whom  he  courted  by  all  the  poetry  in  which 
Sacharlfla  is  celebrated  ; the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  appellation  of fngaf"t  and  im- 
plies, if  it  means  any  thing,  a fpirltlefs  mlld- 
nefs,  and  dull  good-nature,  fuch  as  excites 
rather  teiidernefs  than  efteem,  and  fuch  as, 
though  ahvays  treated  with  kindnefs,  is  never 
honoured  or  admired. 

Yet  he  defcrlbcs  Sacharlffa  as  a fublime 
predominating  beauty,  of  lofty  charms,  and 
imperious'  lunuence,  on  whom  he  looks 
with  amazement  rather  than  fondnefs,  whole 
chains  he  willies,  though  in  vain,  to  break, 
and  whofe  prcfence  is  njine  that  Injlames  to 
' madnefs. 

His 
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His  acquaintance  with  this  high-born 
(lame  gave  wit  no  opportunity  of  boafting  its 
influence ; flie  was  not  to  be  fubdued  by  the 
powers  of  verfe,  but  rejected  his  addrelTes,  it 
is  faid,  with  difdain,  and  drove  him  away  to 
folace  his  difappointment  with  Amoret  or 
Phillis.  She  married  in  1639  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  who  died  at  Newberry  in  the 
king’s  caufc  ; and,  in  her  old  age,  meeting 
fbmewhere  with  Waller,  alked  him,  when 
he  would  again  w'rite  fuch  verfes  upon  her ; 

“ When  you  are  as  young.  Madam,”  faid  he, 

“ and  as  handlbme,  as  you  were  then.” 

• In  this  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  he  was 
known  to  Clarendon,  among  the  reft  of  the 
men  who  were  eminent  in  tliat  age  for  genius 
and  literature  ; but  known  fo  little  to  his  ad- 
vantage, that  they  who  read  his  charafler  will 
not  much  condemn  Sacharhfa,  that  ftie  did 
not  defeend  from  her  rank  to  his  embraces,  . 
nor  think  every  excellence  comprifed  in  wit. 

The  Lady  was,  Indeed,  inexorable;  but 
his  uncommon  qualifications,  though  they  , 
had  no  power  upon  her,  recommended  him 

to 
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to  the  moft  illuftrious  fcholars  and  ftatcfmen ; 
and  undoubtedly  many  beauties  of  that  time, 
however  they  might  receive  his  love,  were 
proud  of  his  praifes.  Who  they  were,  whom 
he  dignifies  with  poetical  names,  cannot  now 
be  known.  Amoret,  according  to  Mr.  Fen- 
ton, was  the  Lady  Sophia  Murray.  Perhaps 
by  traditions  preferved  in  families  more  may 
be  difcovered. 

From  the  verfes  written  at  Penfhurft,  it 
has  been  collected  that  he  diverted  his  difap- 
pointment  by  a voyage ; and  his  biographers, 
from  his  poem  on  the  Whales,  think  it  not 
improbable  that  he  vifited  the  Bermudas ; but 
it  feems  much  more  likely  that  he  fhould 
amufe  himfelf  with  forming  an  imaginary 
fcene,  than  that  fo  important  an  incident,  as 
a vifit  to  America,  fhould  have  been  left  float- 
ing in  conjeflural  probability. 

From  his  twenty- eighth  to  his  thirty- fifth 
year,  he  wrote  his  pieces  on  the  Reduftlon 
of  Sallee ; on  the  Reparation  of  St.  Paul’s ; 
to  the  King  on  his  Navy ; the  panegyrick 
on  the  Queen  Mother ; the  two  poems  to 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland ; and  perhaps 

others, 
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others,  of  which  the  time  cannot  be  difco- 
vered. 


When  he  had  loft  all  hopes  of  Sacharifla, 
he  looked  round  him  for  an  eafier  conqueft, 
and  gained  a Lady  of  the  family  of  Brefle, 
or  Breaux.  The  time  of  his  marriage  is  not 
exactly  known.  It  has  not  been  difcovered 
that  this  wife  was  won  by  his  poetry ; nor  is 
any  thing  told  of  her,  but  that  Ihe  brought 
him  many  children.  He  doubtlefs  praifed  ^ 
many  whom  he  would  have  been  afraid  to 
marry;  and  perhaps  married  one  whom  he 
would  have  been  afhamed  to  pralfe.  Many 
qualities  contribute  to  domeftick  happlnefs, 
upon  which  poetry  has  no  colours  to  beftow  ; 
and  many  airs  and  failles  may  delight  imagi- 
nation, which  he  who  flatters  them  never 
can  approve.  There  are  charms  made  only 
for  diftant  admiration.  No  fpedacle  is  nobler 
than  a blaze. 


Of  this  wife,  his  biographers  have  re- 
corded that  flie  gave  him  five  fons  and  eight 
daughters. 


During  the  long  interval  of  parliament,  he 
is  reprefented  as  living  among  thofe  with 
VoL.  I.  . A a whom 
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whom  It  was  moft  honourable  to  converle, 
and  enjoying  an  exuberant  fortune  with  that ' 
Independence  and  liberty  of  fpeech  and  con- 
duifl  which  wealth  ought  always  to  produce. 
Me  was  however  confidered  as  the  kinfman 
of  Hampden,  and  was  therefore  fuppofed  by 
the  courtiers  not  to  favour  them. 

When  the  parliament  was  called  in  1640, 
it  appeared  that  Waller’s  political  charaifter 
had  not  been  mlftaken.  The  King’s  demand 
• of  a fupply  produced  one  of  thofe  noily 
fpeeches  which  difaffcdlion  and  difeontent  re- 
gularly didlate ; a Ipeech  filled  with  hyper- 
bolical complaints  of  imaginary  grievances. 
“ They,”  fays  he,  “ who  think  themfelves 
“ already  undone  can  never  apprehend  them- 
“ felves  in  danger,  and  they  who  have  nothing 
“ left  can  never  give  freely.”  Political  truth 
is  equally  in  danger  from  the  pralfes  of  cour- 
tiers, and  the  exclamations  of  patriots. 

He  then  proceeds  to  rail  at  tfie  clergy, 

I being  fure  at  that  time  of  a favourable  au- 
dience. His  topick  is  fuch  as  will  always 
ferve  its  purpofe ; an  accufatlon  of  afting  and 
preaching  only  for  preferment : and  he  ex- 
horts 
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horts  the  Commons  carefully  to  provide  for 
their  proteSiion  againjl  Pulpit  Law. 

It  always  gratifies  curlofity  to  trace  a fen- 
timent.  Waller  has  In  this  fpeech  quoted 
Hooker  In  one  paflage ; and  In  another  has 
copied  him,  without  quoting.  , ‘‘  Religion,” 
fays’ Waller,  ‘‘  ought  to  be  the  firft  thing  in 
our  purpofe  and  defires  ; but  that  which  is 
firft  ill  dignity  is  not  always  to  precede  in 
‘‘order  of  time;  for  well-being  fuppofes  a 
“ being;  and  the  firft  Impediment  which 
“ men  naturally  endeavour  to  rernove,  is  the 
“ want  of  thofe  things  without  which  they 
“ cannot  fubfift.  God  firft  alfigned  unto 
“ Adam  maintenance  of  life,  and  gave  him 
“ a title  to  the  reft  of  the  creatures  before 
“ he  appointed  a law  to  obferve.” 

“ God  firft  affigned  Adam,’’  fays  Hooker, . 
“ maintenance  of  life,  and  then  appointed 
“ him  a law  to  obferve. — ^True  it  is,  that  the 
“ kingdom  of  God  muft  be  the  firft  thing  iii 
“ our  purpofe  and  defireS  ; but  inafmuch  as  a 
“ righteous  life  prefuppofeth  life,  inafmuch 
“ as  to  live  virtuoufly  it  is  impoflible,  except 
‘‘  we  live ; therefore  the  firft  impediment 
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“ which  naturally  we  endeavour  to'  remove  Is 
“ penury,  and  want  of  things  without  which 
“ we  cannot  live.”  B.  I.  fed:.  9. 

The  fpeech  is  vehement;  but  the  great 
pofitlon,  that  grievances  ought  to  be  redrefl'cd 
before  fupplies  are  granted,  is  agreeable 
enough  to  law  and  reafon  : nor  was  Waller, 
if  his  biographer  may  be  credited,  fuch  au 
enemy  to  the  King,  as  not  to  wifh  his  dlf- 
trefles  lightened ; for  he  relates,  “ that  the 
“ King  fent  particularly  to  Waller,  to  fecond 
“ his  demand  of  feme  fubfidies  to  pay  oft 
“ the'  army;  and  bir  Henry  Vane  objeding 
“ agalnft  firlt  voting  a fupplv,  becaule  the 
“ King  would  not  accept  unlefs  it  came  up 
“ to  his  proportion,  Mr.  Waller  fpoke  ear- 
“ neftly  to  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  comptroller 
“ of  the  houfchold,  to  fave  his  mailer  from 
“ the  effeds  of  fo  bold  a fallity ; ‘ for,  he 
“ faid,  I am  but  a country  gentleman,  and 
“ cannot  pretend  to  know  the  King’s  mind 
“ but  Sir  Thomas  durft  not  contradid  the 
“ fecretary  ; and  his  fon,  the  Earl  of  St.  Al- 
“ bans,  afterwards  told  Mr.  Waller,  that  his 
“ tather’s  cowardice  ruined  the  King.” 
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In  the  Long  Parliament,  which,  unhappily 
for  the  nation,  met  Nov.  3,  1640,  Waller 
reprefented  Agmondefliam  the  third  time  ; 
and  was  confidered  by  the  difcontented  party 
as  a man  fufficiently  trufty  and  acrimonious 
to  be  employed  in  managing  the  profecution 
of  Judge  Crawley,  for  his  opinion  in  favour 
of  (hip-money ; and  his  fpeech  (hews  that  he 
did  not  difappoint  their  expedlations.  He 
was  probably  the  more  ardent,  as  his  uncle 
Hampden  had  been  particularly  engaged  in 
the  difpute,  and  by  a fen  ten  ce  which  feems 
generally  to  be  thought  unconftitutional  par- 
ticularly injured. 

He  was  not  however  a bigot  to  his  party, 
nor  adopted  all  their  opinions.  When  the 
great  queftion,  whether  Epifcopacy  ought  to 
be  abolilhed,  was  debated,  he  fpoke  againft 
the  innovation  fo  coolly,  fo  reafonably,  and 
fo  firmly,  that  it  is  not  without  great  injury 
to  his  name  that  his  fpeech,  wliich  was  as 
follows,  has  been  hitherto  omitted  in  his 
w’orks  : 
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* There  is  no  doubt  but  the  fenfe  of 
“ what  this  nation  hath  fufFered  from  the 

prefent  Bifliops,  hath  produced  thefe  com- 
‘‘  plaints ; and  the  apprehenfions  men  have 
“ of  fufFering  the  like,  in  time  to  come,  make 
fo  many  defire  the  taking  away  of  Epifco-; 
pacy : but  I conceive  it  is  poffible  that  we 
‘‘  may  not,  now,  take  a right  meafure  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  their  , petitions ; 
“ for,  when  they  fubfcribed  them,  the  Bifliops 
were  armed  with  a dangerous  commiflion 
of  making  new  canons,  impofing  new  oaths, 

' ‘‘  and  the  like  ; but  now  we  have  difarmed 
them  of  that  powen  Thefe  petitioners, 
“ lately,  did  look  upon  Epifcopacy  as  a beaft 
armed  with  horns  and  claws ; but  now 
that  we  have  cut  and  pared  them,  (and 
may,  if  we  fee  caufe,  yet  reduce  it  into 
narrower  bounds)  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
agrcQable.  Howfoeyer,  if  they  be  flill  in 
“ paffion,  it  becomes  us  foberly  to  confider 
‘‘  the  right  ufe  and  antiquity  thereof;  and 
not  to  comply  further  with  a general  defire, 
than  may  fland  w^ith  a general  good. 

* This  fpeech  has  been  retrieved,  from  a paper  printed 
at  that  time,  by  the  writers  of  the  Parliamentary  Hiftory, 
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“ We  have  already  fhevved,  that  epifco- 
pacy,  and  the  evils  thereof,  are  mingled 
“ like  water,  and  oil ; we  have  alfoj  in  part, 
“ fevered  them ; but  I believe  you  will  find, 
that  our  laws  and  the  prefent  government 
“ of  the  church  are  mingled  like  wine  and 
water ; fo  inleparable,  that  the  abrogation 
“ of,  at  leaft,  a hundred  of  our  laws  is 
“ defired  in  thefe  petitions.  I have  often 
heard  a noble  anfwer  of  the  Lords,  com- 
“ mended  in  this  houfe,  to  a propofition  of 
like  nature,  but  of  lefs  confequence ; they 
gav'e  no  other  reafon  of  their  refufal  but 
“ this,  Nolumus mutare Leges  Anglia:  it  was 
“ the  bilhops  who  fo  anfwered  then  ; and  it 
“ would  become  the  dignity  and  wiTdom  of 
“ this  houfe  to  anfwer  the  people,  now,  with 
**  a Nolumus  mutare. 

'f 

“ I fee  fome  are  moved  with  a number  of 
“ hands  againfi:  the  Bilhops ; which,  I con- 
“ fefs,  rather  inclines  me  to  their  defence : 
“ for  I look  upon  epifcopacy  as  a countei  fcarp, 
or  out-work ; which,  if  it  be  taken  by  this 
afifault  of  the  people,  and,  withall,  this 
“ myftery  once  revealed,  That  ive  miijl  deny 
A a 4 “ them 
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“ them  nothing  when  they  ajk  it  thus  in  troops^ 
“ we  may,  in  the  next  place,  have  as  hard 
“ a talk  to  defend  our  property,  as  we  have 
“ lately  had  to  recover  it  from  the  Preroga- 
five.  If,  by  multiplying  hands  and  peti- 
“ tions,  they  prevail  for  an  equality  in  things 
ecclefiaftlcal,  the  next  demand  perhaps  may 
“ be  Lex  Agraria^  the  like  equality  in  things 
“ temporal. 

The  Roman  ftory  tells  us,  That  when 
the  people  began  to  flock  about  the  fenate, 
“ and  were  more  curious  to  dire£t  and  know 
“ what  was  done,  than  to  obey,  that  Common- 
wealth  foon  came  to  ruin : thtir Legem  rogare 
**  grew  quickly  to  be  a Legem  ferre ; and  after, 
when  their  legions  had  found  that  they 
“ could  make  a Diftator,  they  never  fuffered 
“ the  fenate  to  have  a voice  any  more  in  fuch 
“ eledlion, 

**  If  tliefe  great  innovations  proceed,  I 
(hall  expe£l  a flat  and  level  In  learning  too, 
as  well  as  in  church-preferments : Honos 
alit  Artes.  And  though  It  be  true,  that 
grave  and  pious  men  do  ftudy  for  learning- 
♦ ‘ fake,  and  embrace  virtue  for  itfelf;  yet  it 
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is  as  true,  that  youth,  which  is  the  feafon 
“ when  learning  is  gotten,  is  not  without 
**  ambition ; nor  will  ever  take  pains  to  ex- 
“ cell  in  any  thing,  when  there  is  not  fomc 
“ hope  of  excelling  others  in  reward  ^nd 
“ dignity. 

“ There  are  two  reafons  chiefly  alleged 
againft  our  church-government, 

“ Firft,  Scripture,  which,  as  Ibme  men 
think,  points  out  another  form. 

Second,  The  abufes  of  the  prefent  fu- 
“ periors. 

“ For  Scripture,  I will  not  difpute  it  in 
this  place  ; but  I am  confident  that,  when- 
ever  an  equal  dlvlfion  of  lands  and  goods 
“ fliall  be  defired,  there  well  be  as  many 
“ places  in  Scripture  found  out,  which 
fecm  to  favour  that,  as  there  are  now  al- 
**  leged  againft  the  prelacy  or  preferment  in 
“ the  church.  And,  as  for  abufes,  where 
“ you  are  now.  In  the  Remonftrance,  told, 
“ what  this  and  that  poor  man  hath  fulFered 
“ by  thebilhops,  you  maybe  prcicnt;d  v. itii 
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a thoufand  inftances  of  poor  men  that 
have  received  hard  meafure  from  their 
‘‘  landlords  ; and  of  worldly  goods  abufcd,  to  , 
the  injury  of  others,  and  difadvantage  of 
the  owners.' 

t 

And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hurh- 
‘‘  ble  motion  is,  That  we  may  fettle  men’s 
“ minds  herein  ; and,  by  a queftion,  declare 
our  refolution, . to  reform^'  that  is  not  to 
abolijhj  Epifcopacy.[' 

» 

, It  cannot  but  be  wiflied  that  he,  > who 
could  fpeak  in  this  manner,  had  been  able  tq 
aft  with  Ipirit  and  uniformity. 

When  the  Commons  began  to  fet  the  royal 
authority  at  open  defiance,  Waller- is  faid  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  houfe,  and  to  have 
returned  with  the  king’s  permiffion ; and, 
when  the  king  fet  up  his  ftandard,  he  fent 
him  a thoufand  broad-pieces.  He  continued, 
however,  to  fit  in  the  rebellious  conventicle ; 
but  “ fpoke,”  fays  Clarendon,  with  great 
fharpnefs  and  freedom,  which,  now  there 
‘‘  was  no  dahger  of  being  outvoted,  was  not 
reftrained ; and  therefore  ufed  as  an  argu- 
2 . « ment 
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ment  againft  thofe  who  were  gone  upon 
pretence  that  they  were  not  fufFered  to  de- 
liver  their  opinion  freely  in  the  houfe, 
“ which  could  not  be  believed,  when  all 
“ men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took, 
“ and  fpoke  every  day  with  impunity  againft 
“ the  fenfe  and  proceedings  of  the  houfe,” 

Waller,  as  he  continued  to  fit,  was  one 
of  the  commilfioners  nominated  by  the  par- 
liament to  treat  with  the  king  at  Oxford  ; 
and  when  they  were  prefbnted,  the  King  faid 
to  him,  “ Though  you  are  the  laft,  you  are 
“ not  the  loweft  nor  the  leaft  in  my  favour.” 

' Whitlock,  who,  being  another  of  the  com- 
miflioners,  was  witnefs  of  this  kindnefs, 
imputes  it  to  the  king’s  knowledge  of  the 
plot,  in  which  Waller  appeared  afterwards 
to  have -been  engaged  againft  the  parliament. 
Fenton,  with  equal  probability,  believes  that 
his  attempt  to  promote  the  royal  caufe  arofc 
from  his  fenfibility  of  the  king’s  tendernefs. 
Whitlock  fays  nothing  of  his  behaviour  at 
Oxford  : he  was  fent  with  fcveral  others  to 
add  pomp  to  the  commilfion , but  was  not 
one  of  thofe  to  whom  the  truft  of  treating 
was  imparted. 

The 
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The  engagement,  known  by  the  name  of 
Waller’s  plot,  was  foon  afterwards  difcovered. 
Waller  had  a brother- Imlaw,  Tomkyns,  wlio 
was  clerk  of  the  Queen’s  council^  and  at  the 
fame  time  had  a very  numerous  acquaintance, 
and  great  influence,  in  the  city.  Waller  and 
he,  converflng  with  great  confidence,  told  both 
their  own  fecrcts  and  thofe  of  their  friends ; 
and,  furveying  the  wide  extent  of  their  con- 
verfation,  imagined  that  they  found  in  the 
majority  of  all  ranks  great  difapprobation  of 
the  violence  of  the  Commons,  and  unwil- 
lingnefs  to  continue  the  war.  They  knew 
that  many  favoured  the  king,  whofe  fear 
concealed  their  loyalty;  and  many  defired 
peace,  though  they  durft  not  oppofe  the  cla- 
mour for  war ; and  they  Imagined  that  if 
thole  who  had  thefe  good  intentions ‘could  be 
informed  of  their  own  ftrength,  and  enabled 
by  intelligence  to  adt  together,  they  might 
overpower  the  fury  of  fedltion,  by  refufing 
to  comply  with  the  ordinance  for  the  twen- 
tieth part,  and  the  other  taxes  levied  for  the 
fupport  of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  uniting 
great  numbers  in  a petition  for  peace. 

■ Lord 
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Lord  Conway  joined  in  the  defign,  and, 
as  Clarendon  imagines,  incidentally  mingled, 
as  he  was  a foldier,  fome  martial  hopes  or 
projefts,  which  however  were  only  mention- 
ed, the  main  defign  being  to  bring  the  loyal 
inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of  each  other;' 
for  which  purpofe  there  was  to  be  appointed 
one  ill  every  diftridt,  to  diftinguifti  the  friends 
of  the  king,  the  adherents  to  the  parliament, 
and  the  neutrals.  How  far  they  proceeded  does 
not  appear ; the  refult  of  their  enquiry,  as 
Pym  declared,  was,  that  within  the  walls 
for  one  that  was  for  them,  there  were  three 
againft  them ; but  that  without  the  walls  for 
one  that  was  againft  them,  there  were  three 
for  them.  Whether  this  was  faid  from 
knowledge  or  guefs,  was  perhaps  never  en- 


It  is  the  opinion  of  Clarendon,  that  In 
Waller’s  plan  no  violence  or  fanguinary  re- 
fiftance  was  comprifed  ; that  he  intended  only 
to  abate  the  confidence  of  the  rebels  by  publick 
declarations,  and  to  weaken  their  power  by 
an  oppofition  to  new  fupplies.  This,  in 
calmer  times,  and  more. than  this*,  is  done 
A without 
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without  fear  ; but  fuch  was  the  acrimony  of 
the  commons,  that  no  method  of  obftru£Hrig  . 
them  was  fafe. 

' About  this  time  another  dehgn  ^vas  formed 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe,  a man  of  loyalty  that 
deferves  perpetual  remembrance ; when  he 
was  a merchant  In  the  city,  he  gave  and  pro- 
cured the  king,  in  his  exigencies,  an  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds ; and,  when  he  was 
driven  from  the  Exchange,  raifed  a regiment, 
and  commanded  it.  . 

Sir  Nicholas  flattered  himlelf  wnth  an  opi- 
nion, that  fome  provocation  w'ould  fo  much 
cxafpcrate,  or  fome  opportunity  lb  much  eiir 
courage,  the  King’s  friends  in  the  city,  that 
they  would  break  out  in  open  refiftance,  and 
then  would  want  only  a lawful  ftandard, ' and 
an  authorifed  cominander ; and  extorted  from 
the  King,  whofe  judgement  yielded  to  im- 
portunity, a comnaiflion  of  array,  direfted  to 
fuch  as  he  thought  proper  to  nominatej 
which  was  fent  to  London  by  the  Lady  Au- 
bigney.  She  knew  not  what  Ihe  carried,  but 

was  to  deliver  it  on  the  communication  of  a 
♦ 

certain  token  which  Sir  Nicholas  imparted. 

This 
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This  commiflion  could  be  only*  intended 
to  lie  ready  till  the  time  Ihould  require  it. 
To  have  attempted  to  raife  any  forces,  would 
have  6een  certain  deftruflion  : it  could  be  of 
ufe'only  when  the  forces  fhould  appear.  This 
was,  however,  an  a£l  preparatory  to  martial 
hoftility.  Crifpe  W’ould  undoubtedly  have 
put  an  end  to  the  fefTion  of  parliament,  had 
his  ftrength  been  equal  to  his  zeal ; and  out 
of  the  defign  of  Crifpe,  which  involved  very 
little  danger,  and  that  of  Waller,  which  was 
an  aft  purely  civil,  they  compounded  a horrid 
and  dreadful  plot. 

The  difeovery  of  Waller’s . defign  is  va- 
rioufly  related.  In  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  it  is 
told,  that  a fervant  of  Tomkyns,  lurking  be- 
hind the  hangings  when  his  mafter  w'as  in 
conference  with  Waller,  heard  enough  to 
qualify  him  for  an  Informer,  and  carried  his 
intelligence  to  Pym.  A manufeript,  quoted 
in  the  I./ife  of  Waller,  relates,  that  “ he  was 
“ betrayed  by  his  fifter  Price,  and  her  prefby- 
“ terian  chaplain  Mr.  Goode,  who  flole  fonae 
“ of  his  papers;  and  if  he  had  not  ftrangely 
“ dreamed  the  night  before,  that  his  filler 

“ had 
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“ had  betrayed  him,  and  thereupon  burnt 
“ the  reft  of  his  papers  by  the  fire  that  was 
“ in  his  chimney,  he  had  certainly  loft  his 
“ life  by  it.”  The  queftion  cannot  be  de- 
cided. It  is  not  unreafonable  to  believe  that 
the  men  in  power,  receiving  intelligence  from' 
the  fifter,  would  employ  the  fervant  of  Tom- 
kyns  to  liften  at  the  conference,  that  they 
might  avoid  an  a<ft  fo  offenfive  as  that  of  de- 
ftroying  the  brother  by  the  lifter’s  teftimony. 

The  plot  was  publifhed  in  the  moft  terri- 
fick  manner.  On  the  31ft  of  May,  at  a fo- 
lepin  faft,  when  they  were  liftening  to  the 
fermon,  a meflenger  entered  the  church,  and 
communicate^  his  errand  to  Pym,  who  vvhif- 
pered  it  to  others  that  were  placed  near  him, 
and  then  went  with  them  out  of  the  church, 
leaving  the  reft  in  folicitude  and  amazement. 
I'hey  immediately  fent  guards  to  proper 
places,  and  that  night  apprehended  Tomkyns 
and  Waller ; having  yet  traced  nothing  but 
that  letters  had  been  intercepted,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  parliament  and  the  city 
were  foon  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  cavaliers. 

They 
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They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  themfelves, 
beyond  fome  general  and  indiftinft  notices. 
“ But  Waller,”  fays  Clarendon,  “ was  fo 
“ confounded  with  fear,  that  he  confefl'ed 
“ whatever  he  had  heard,  faid,  thought,  or 
“ feen  *,  all  that  he  knew  of  himfelf,  and  all 
“ that  he  fufpedled  of  others,  without  con- 
“ cealing  any  perfon  of  what  degree  or  qua- 
• “ lity  foever,  or  any  difeourfe  whicli  he  had 
“ ever  upon  any  occafion  entertained  with 
“ them ; what  fuch  and  fuch  Ladies  of  great 
“ honour,  to  whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his 
wit  and  great  reputation,  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted,  had  fpoke  to  him  in  their  cham- 
hers  upon  the  proceedings  in  the  Houfes, 
“ and  how  they  had  encouraged  him  to  op- 
“ pofe  them ; what  correfpondence  and  in- 
“ tercourfe  they  had  with  fome  Minifters  of 
“ State  at  Oxford,  and  how  they  conveyed  all 
intelligence  thither.”  He  accufed  the  Earl 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Conway  as  co-operating 
in  the  tranfaflion  ; and  tcftlfied  that  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  had  declared  himfelf  dif- 
pofed  in  favour  of  any  attempt  that  might 
check  the  violence  of  the  Parliament,  and  re- 
concile them  to  the  King. 

VoL.  I.  B b He 
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He  undoubtedly  confcfl'ed  much,  whlcli 
they  could  never  have  dheovered,  and  per- 
haps  fomewhat  which  tliey  would  wllh  to 
have  been  iupprcll'ed  ; for  it  is  inconvenient, 
In  the  conflict  of  fiiclions,  to  have  that  dif- 
affeflion  known  which  cannot  lafely  be^ 
punilhcd. 

Tomkyns  was  feized  on  the  fame  night 
with  Waller,  and  appears  likewife  to  have 
partaken  of  his  cowardice ; for  he  gave  no- 
tice of  Cril'pe’s  commiflion  of  array,  of  which 
Clarendon  never  knew  how  it  was  difeovered. 
Tomkyns  liad  been  font  with  the  token  ap- 
pointed, to  demand  it  from  Lady  Aubigney, 
and  had  buried  it  in  his  garden,  where,  by 
his  diredlion,  it  was  dug  up ; and  thus  the 
rebels  obtained,  what  Clarendon  confefles 
them  to  have  had,  the  original  copy. 

It  can  raife  no  wonder  that  they  formed 
one  plot  out  of  thefe  two  defigns,  however 
remote  from  each  other,  when  they  faw  the 
fame  agent  employed  in  both,  and  found  the 
cominihion  of  array  in  the  hands  of  him  who 

was 
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was  employed  in  C9lle(5Hng  the  opinions  and 
alFeftions  of  the  people. 

Of  the  plot,  thus  combined,  they  took 
care  to  make  the  moft.  They  fent  Pym 
among  the  citizens,  to  tell  them  of  their  iir. 
mlnent  danger,  and  happy  efcape;  and  in- 
form them,  that  the  defign  was  to  felze  the 
“ Lord  Mayor  and  ail  the  Committee  of  Ml- 
“ litia,  and  would  not  fpare  one  of  them.” 
They  drew  up  a vow  and  covenant,  to  be 
taken  by  every  member  of  either  houfe,  by 
which  he  declared  his  deteftation  of  all  con- 
fpiracies  agalnft  the  parliament,  and  his  re- 
folutlon  to  deteft  and  oppofe  them.  They 
then  appointed  a day  of  thankfglvlng  for  this 
wonderful  delivery;  which  fluit  out,  fays 
Clarendon,  all  doubts  whether  there  had  b'een 
fuch  a deliverance,  and  whether  the  plot  was 
real  or  fiditious. 

On  June  IT,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and 
Lord  Conway  were  committed,  one  to  the 
cuftody  of  the  mayor,  and  the  other  of  the 
fheriff ; but  their  lands  and  goods  were  not 
feized. 

B b 2 Waller 
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Waller  was  ftlll  to  immerfe  himfelf  deeper 

111  ignominy.  The  Earl  of  Portland  and 

Lord  Conway  denied  the  charge,  and  there 

was  no  evidence  agalnft  them  but  the  con- 

fcflion  of  Waller,  of  which  undoubtedly  many 

would  be  inclined  to  queftion  the  veracity.  ' 

With  thefe  doubts  he  was  fo  much  terrified, 

that  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  Portland  to 

a declaration  like  his  owni,  by  a letter  extant 

in  Fenton’s  edition.  But  for  me,”  fays  he, 

‘‘  you  had  never  known  any  thing  of  this 

“ bufinefs,  which  'was  prepared  for  another ; 

* , » 

and  therefore  I cannot  imagine  why  you 
^ fhould  hide  It  fo  far  as  to  contrail  your' 
“ own  ruin  by  concealing  It,  and  perfifting 
“ unreafonably  to  hide  that  truth,  which, 
‘‘  without  you,  already  is,  and  will  every  day 
be  made  more,  manifefi:.  Can  you  imagine 
yourfclf  bound  in  honour  to  keep  that  fe- 
cret,  w'hich  Is  already  revealed  by  another; 
or  poffible  It  fliould  ftlll  be  a fecret,  w’hich 
‘‘  is  known  to  one  of  the  other  fex  ? — If  you 

, r 

perfift  to  be  cruel  to  yourfclf  for  their  fakes 
‘‘  who'  dcferve  it  not,  it  will  neverthelefs  be 
‘‘  made  appear,  ere  long,  I fear, 'to  your  ruin. 
Surely,  if  I had  the  happinefs  to  wait  on 

‘‘  you, 
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you,  I could  move  you  to  compaffionate 
“ both  yourfelf  and  me,  who,  defperate  as 
“ my  cafe  is,  am  defirous  to  die  with  the 
“ honour  of  being  known  to  have  declared 
“ the  truth.  You  have  no  reafon  to  contend 
“ to  hide  what  is  already  revealed — inconli- 
“ derately  to  throw  away  yourfelf,  for  the 
“ intereft  of  others,  to  W'hom  you  are  Icfs 
**  obliged  than  you  are  aware  of.” 

This  perfuafion  feems  to  have  had  little 
effect.  Portland  font  (June  29)  a letter  to 
the  Lords,  to  tell  them,  that  he  “ is  in  cuf- 
“ tody,  as  he  conceives,  without  any  charge ; 
“ and  that,  by  what  Mr.  Waller  hath  threat- 
ened  him  with  fince  he  was  imprifoned,  he 
“ doth  apprehend  a very  cruel,  long,  and 
“ ruinous  reftraint : — He  therefore  prays,  that 
“ he  may  not  find  the  effe£ts  of  Mr.  Waller’s 
“ threats,  by  a long  and  clofe  imprifonment ; 
“ but  may  be  fpeedily  brought  to  a legal  trial, 
“ and  then  he  is  confident  the  vanity  and 
“ falfehood  of  thofe  informations  which  have 
been  given  againft  him  will  appear.” 

In  confcquence  of  this  letter,  the  Lords 
orderal  Portland  and  Waller  to  be  confronted; 
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wiiea  the  one  repeated  his  charge,  and  the 
other  his  denial.  The  examination  of  the 
plot  being  continued  (July  i),  Thinn,  uflaer 
of  the  houfe  of  Lords,  depofed,  that  Mr. 
Waller  having  had  a conference  with  the 
Lord  Portland  in  an  upper  room.  Lord  Port- 
land fiid,  when  he  came  down,  “ Do  me  the 
“ favour  to  tell  my  Lord  Northumberland, 
“ that  Mr.  Waller  has  extremely  prefled  me 
“ to  lave  my  own  life  and  his,  by  throwing 
“ the  blame  upon  the  Lord  Conway  and  the 

Earl  of  Northumberland.”- 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells  hin^ 
of  the  reafons,  which  he  could  urge  with 
refiftlefs  efficacy  in  a perfonal  conference; 
but  he  over-rated  his  own  oratory  : his  vehe- 
mcnce,  whether  of  perfuafion  or  intreaty, 
was  returned  with  contempt. 

One  of  his  arguments  wnth  Portland  is, 
that  the  plot  is  already  knowni  to  a woman. 
This  woman  was  doubtlefs  Lady  Aubigney, 
wdio,  upon  this  occafion,  wqs  comiriitted  to 
cuftody ; but  who,  in  reality,  when  Ihe  de- 
livered the  commiflion,  knew  not  %vhat  it 
was. 

The 
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The  parliament  then  proceeded  againft  the 
confplrators,  and  committed  their  trial  to  a 
council  of  war.  Tomkyns  and  Chaloner 
were  hanged  near  their  own  doors,  Tom- 
kyns, when  he  came  to  die,  fald  It  was  a 
fooHjh  bujinefs ; and  Indeed  there  feems  to 
have  been  no  hope  that  It  flrould  efcape  dlf- 
covery ; for  thonjrli  never  more  than  three 
met  at  a time,  yet  a defign  fo  extenfive  mull:, 
by  neccfiity,  be  communicated  to  many,  who 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  all  faithful,  and 
all  prudent.  Chaloner  was  attended  at  his 
execution  by  Hugh  Peters, 

Tlie  Earl  of  Northumberland,  being  too 
great  for  profecutlon,  was  only  once  exa- 
mined before  the  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Port- 

• 

land  and  Lord  Conway,  perfiftlng  to  deny  the 
charge,  and  no  telHmony  but  Waller’s  yet 
appearing  agalnit  them,  were,  after  a long 
imprlfonment,  admitted  to  ball.  . Haflel,  the 
King’s  meflenger,  wlfo  carried  the  letters  to 
Oxford,  died  tlie  night  before  his  trial. 
Hampden  was  kept  In  prlfon  to  the  end  ot 
Ills  life.  They,  whofc  names  were  Infcrted  In 
the  commlfhon  of  array  were  not  capitally 
B b 4 punllhed, 
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punlfhed,  as  it  could  not  be  proved  that  they 
had  confented  to  their  own  nomination  ; but 
they  were  confidered  as  malignants,  and  their 
eftates  were  feized. 


“ Waller,  though  confefledly,”  fays  Cla- 
rendon, “ the  moft  guilty,  with  incredible 
“ diffimulation  affecled  fuch  a remorfe  of  con- 
“ fcience,  that  his  trial  was  put  off,  out  of 
Chriilian  compaflion,  till  he  might  recover 
his  underflanding.”  What  ufe  he  made  of 
this  interval,  with  W'hat  liberality  and  fuccefs 
he  diftributed  flattery  and  money,  and  how, 
when  he  was  brought  (July  4)  before  the 
Hpufe,  he  confefled  and  lamented,  and  fub- 
mitted  and  implored,  may  be  read  in  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,  (B.  vii.)  The 
fpeech,  to  which  Clarendon  afcribes  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  dear -bought  life^  is  inferted 
in  his  works.  The  great  hiftorian,  however, 
feems  to  have  been  miftaken  in  relating  that  ' r 

he  prevailed  in  the  prkicipal  part  of  his  fup-  ■« 

plication,  not  to  be  tried  by  a Council  of  War  ; 
for,  according  to  Whitlock,  he  was  by  expul- 
fion  from  the  Houfe  abandoned  to  the  tri- 
bunal which  he  fo  much  dreaded,  and,  being 
tried  and  condemned,  was  reprieved  by  EflTex ; 

but 
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but  after  a year’s  imprifonment,  la  which 
time  refeatment  grew  lefs  acrimonious,  pay- 
ing a fine  of  ten  thoiifand  pounds,  he  was 

permitted  to  recollect  himfelf  in  another  country. 

\ 

Of  his  behaviour  in  this  part  of  his  life^ 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  diredl  the  reader’s  opi- 
‘ nlon.  Let  us  not,”  fays  his  laft  Ingenious 
biographer,  “ condemn  him  with  untem- 
pered  feverlty,  becaufe  he  was  not  a pro- 
digy  which  the  world  hath  feldom  feen, 
becaufe  his  charafter  included  not  the  poet, 
the  orator,  and  the  hero.”  ^ 

♦ 

For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chofe  France, 
and  ftaid  fome  time  at  Roan,  where  his  . 
daughter  Margaret  was  born,  who  was  after-, 
wards  hl$  favourite,  ‘ and  his  amanuenfis.  He 
then  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with 
great  fplendor  an*d  hofpitality;  and  from  time 

to  time  amufed  himfelf  with  poetry,  in  which 

> 

-he  fometimes  fpeaks  of  the  rebels,  and  their 

ufurpation,  in  the  natural  language  of  an 

honeft  man.  ' • ' . 

* 

At  Lift  it  became  neceffary,  for  his  fupport, 
to  fc^  his  wife’s  jewels;  and  being  reduced, 

' ■ ■ . as 
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as  he  faid,  at  laft  io  the  rump-jezvel,  he  Ibli.. 
cited  from  Cromwell  pcrmlfiioii  to  rc,turn, 
and  obtained  it  by  the  Intcrcft  of  colonel 
l^croop,  to  whom  his  filler  was  married. 
Upon  the  remains  of  a fortune,  which  the 
danger  of  his  life  had  very  much  diminifhecl, 
he  lived  at  Ilall-barn,  a houfc  built  by  him- 
i'elf,  very  near  to  Bcaconsfield,  where  his 
mother  refided.  His  mother,  though  related 
to  Cromwell  and  Hampden,  was  zealous  for 
the  royal  caufc,  and,  when  Cromwell  ylfitcd 
jrcr,  iifed  tp  reproach  him ; he,  in  return, 
would  throw  a napkin  at  her,  and  fay  he 
would  not  dlfpute  with  his  aunt ; but  finding 
in  time  that  fhe  acted  for  the  king,  as  well  as 
talked,  he  made  her  a prjfoner  to  her  own 
daughter,  in  her  own  houfe.  If  he  would 
ilo  any  thlng»  he  pould  not  do  Icfs. 

It 

Cromwell,'  now  proteifloi',  recejv’cd  Wal- 
h:r,  as  his  klnfman,  to  familiar  convcriatlon. 
Waller,  as  he  ufed  to  relate,  found  him  fuf- 
ficieiitly  verfed  in  ancient  hiflory ; and  when 
any  of  his  cnthufiafHck  friends  came  to  advlfe 
or  conllilt  him,  could  fcimetimes  overhear 
him  dlfcourfing  in  the  cant  of  the  times  : 
but,  when  he  returned,  he  would  fay,  “Coufm 

“ Waller, 
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**  Waller,  I muft  talk  to  thefe  men  in  their 
“ own  way  and  refumcd  the  common  ftyle 
of . converlatiQn. 

He  repaid  the  Protcflor  for  his  favours 
(1654)  by  the  famous  panegyrick,  which 
has  been  always  confidered  as  the  firll:  of  his 
poetical  produftions.  His  choice  of  encomia-* 
Hick  topicks  is  very  judicious  ; for  he  conii- 
ders  Cromwell  in  his  exaltation,  without 
enquiring  how  he  attained  it ; there  is  con- 
Ibquently  no  mention  of  the  rebel  or  the  re- 
gicide. All  the  former  part  of  his  hero’s  life 
is  veiled  with  fliades  ; and  nothing  is  brought 
to  view  but;  the  chief,  the  governor,  tlie  de- 
fender of  England’s  honour,  and  the  enlarger 
of  her  dominion.  The  act  of  violence  bv  which 
he  obtained  the  fnpreme  power  is  lightly 
treated,  and  decently  juftified.  It  was  cer- 
ta  nly  to  be  dcfired  that  the  detefrable  band 
Ihould  be  diflblved,  which  had  dcHroycd  the 
church,  murdered  the  king,  and  filled  the  na- 
tion with  tumult  and  opprelfion  ; yet  Crom- 
well had  not  the  right  of  diflolving  them,  for 
all  that  he  had  before  done  could  be  juHified 
only  by  fuppofing  them  inverted  with  lawful 
authority.  But  combinations  of  wickednefs 

would 
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would  over^\^helm,the  world  by  the  advan- 
tage  which  licentious  principles  afford,  did  not 
thofe  who  have  long  praclifed  perfidy,  grow  ! 

4 ■ 

faithlcfs  to  each  other, 

r‘  < 

In  the  poem  on  the  war . with  Spain,  are 
fome  pafl’agcs  at  leaft  equal  to  the  beft  parts  • 

I 

of  the  panegyrick ; and  In  the  conclufion, 

• ^ 

the  poet  ventures  yet  a higher  ..flight  of  flat- 
tery, by  recommending  royalty  to  Cromwell 
aiid  the  nation.  Cromwell  was  very  defirous, 
as  appears  from  his  converfation,  related  by 
Whitlock,  of  adding  the  title  to  the  power 
of  monarchy,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
with-held  from  it  partly  by  fear  of  the  army, 
and  partly  by  fear  of  the  laws,  which,  when 
he  fliould  govern  by  the  name  of  king,  would 
have  reftrained  his  authority.  When  therefore 
a deputation  was  folemnly  fent  to  invite  him 
to  the  Crown,  he,  after  a , long  conference,  ; 
refufed  it  ; but  is  faid  to  have  fainted  in  hIs 
coach,  when  he  parted  from  them. 

I 

The  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Prote£lor 
feems  to  have  been  dlclated  by  real  veneration 
for  his  memory.*  .Diyden  and  Sprat  wrote  | 

on  the  fame  occafion  ; but  tliey  were  young  ' 

• ; 2 . men,' 
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men,  ftruggllng  Into  notice,  and  hoping  for 
fome  favour  from  the  ruling  party.  Waller 
had  little  to  expe<fl : he  had  received  nothing 
but  his  pardon  from  Cromwell,  and  was  not 
* likely  to  alk  any  thing  from  thole  who  fhould 
fucceed  him. 

Soon  aftenvards  the  Reftauration  fupplied 
’ him  with  another  fubje<51: ; and  he  exerted  his 
imagination,  his  elegance,  and  his  melody, 

• with  equal  alacrity,  for  Charles  the  Second. 
It  is  not  poffible  to  read,  without  fome  con- 
tempt and  indignation,  poems  of  the  fame 
author,  aferibing  the  higheft  degree  of  po'xer 
and  piety  to  Charles  the  Firft ; then  transfer- 
ring the  fame  pozver  and  piety  to  Oliver  Crom- 
w^ell,  now  Inviting  Oliver  to  take  the  Crown  ; 
and  then  congratulating  Charles  the  Second 
' ,on  his  recovered  right.  Neither  Cromwell 
nor  Charles  could  value  his  tcilimony  as  the 
effect  of  convidlion,  or  receive  his  pralfes  as 
/effufions  of  reverence;  they  could  confider 
them  but  as  the  labour  of  invention,  and  the 
tribute  of  dependance. 

Poets,  indeed,  profefs  ftfllon ; but  the 
legitimate  end  of  fiftion  is  the  conveyance  of 

timth  ; 
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truth  } and  he  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all 
whom  the  viciffitudes  of  the  world  happen 
to  exalt,  mull  be  fcorned  as  a proftituted 
mind,  that  may  retain  the  glitter  of  wit,  but 
has  loft  the  dignity  of  virtue. 

The  Congratulation  was  confidered  as  in- 
ferior in  poetical  merit  to  the  Panegyrlck ; 
and  it  is  reported,  that  when  the  king,  told 
Waller  of  the  difparlty,  he  anfwered, 
“ Poets,  Sir,  fucceed  better  in  fidllon  than  in 
“ truth.”  . *■**  “ 

The  Congratulation  is  indeed  not  inferior 
to  the  Panegyrlck,  either  by  decay  of  genius, 
or  for  want  of  diligence  ; but  becaufe  Crom- 
W'ell  had  done  much,  and  Charles  had  done 
little.  Cromwell  wanted  nothing  to  raife 
him  to  herolck  excellence  but  virtue ; and 
virtue  his  poet  thought  hlmfelf  at  liberty  to 
fupply.  Charles  had  yet  only  the  merit  of 
ftruggling  without  fuccefs,  and  fuffering 
without  defpair.  A life  of  efcapes  and  indi- 
gence could  fupply  poetry  with  no  fplendid 
images. 

In 
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I ^ In  the  firft,  parUament  fummoncd  by 

Charles  the  Second  (March  8,  i6(Si),  Waller 
I'at  for  Haftlngs  in  Sufiex,  and  ferved  for  dif- 
ferent places  in  all  the  parliaments  of  that 
reign.  In  a time  when  flmcy  and  gaiety  were 
the  moft  powerful  recommendations  to  re- 
gard, it  is  not  likely  that  Waller  was  forgot- 
ten. He  pafl'ed  his  time  in  the  company 
that  was  higheft,  both  in  rank  and  wit,  from 
which  even  his  obftinate  fobriety  did  not  ex- 
elude  him.  Though  he  drank  water,  he  was 
enabled  by  his  fertility  of  mind  to  heighten 

the  mirth  of  Bacchanalian  aflemblies  ; and 
* * 

Air.  Saville  faid,  that  no  man  in  England 
fhould  keep  him  company  witliout  drink- 
ing,  but  Ned  Waller.” 

k » 

The  pralfe  given  him  by  St.  Evremond 
is  a proof  of  his  reputation ; for  it  was  only 
by  his  reputation  that  he  could  be  known,  as 
a writer,  to  a man  who,  though  he  lived  a 
great  part  of  a long  life  upon  an  Englilh  pen- 
lion,  never  condefeended  to  underftand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  nation  that  maintained  him. 

la 
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In  parliament,  “ he  was,”  fays  Burnet, 
“ the  delight  of  the  houfe,  and  though  old 
“ faid  the  livelieft  things  of  any  among 
“ them.”  This,  however,  is  faid  ir\  his  ac- 
count of  the  year  feventy-five,  wljcn  Waller 
was  only  feventy.  His  name  as  a‘ fpeaker  oc- 
curs often  in  Grey’s  Colledllons  ; but  I have 
found  no  extracts  that  can  be  quoted  as  exhi- 
biting any  reprefentation  of  abilities  dlfplayed 
rather  in  failles  of  gaiety  than  cogency  of  ar- 
gument. 

He  was  of  fuch  confideration,  that  his  re-  , 
marks  were  circulated  and  recorded.  When 
the  duke  of  York’s  influence  was  high,  both 
in  Scotland  and  England,  it  drew,  fays  Bur- 
net, a lively  refle<fllon  from  Waller  the  cele- 
brated wit.  “ He  faid,  the  houle  of  com- 
“ mons  had  rcfolved  that  the  duke  fliould 
“ not  reign  after  the  king’s  death  ; but  the 
“ king,  in  oppofition  to  them,  had  refolvcd 

that  he  Ihould  reign  even  in  his  life.”  If 
4here  appear  no  extraodlnary  livelinefs  in  this 
remark^  yet  its  reception  proves  the  fpeaker 
to  have  been  a celebrated  •wit^  to  have  had 

a name 
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ix  name  which  the  men  of  wit  were  proud  of 
mentioning. 

He  did  not  fiiffer  his  reputation  to  die 
gradually  away,  which  may  eafily  happen 
in  a long.^ife,  but  renewed  his  claim  to  poe- 
tical diftinflion  from  tlme'tc)  time,  aS  occa- 
fions  were  offered,  either  by  publick  events 
or  private  incidents ; and,  contenting  him- 
felf  with  the  influence  of  his  mufe,  or  loving 
quiet  better  than  Influence,  he  never  accept- 
ed any  office  of  magiftracy. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  fome  at- 
tention to  his  fortune ; for  he  afked  from 
the'  king  (in  1665)  the  provoftfhip  of  Eaton 
College,  and  obtained  it ; but  Clarendon  re- 
fufed  to  put  the  fcal  to  the  grant,  alleging 
tliat  it  could  be  held  only  by  a clergyman. 

It  is  known  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  qualified 
himfelf  for  it  by  Deacon’s  orders. 

To  this  oppofitlon,  ihcBiographia  imputes 
the  viuleilce  and  acrimony  witlr  which  Wal- 
ler joined  Buckingham’s  faftion  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  Clarendon.  The  motive  was  illi- 
beral and  difhoneft,  and  fhewed  that  more 
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than  fixty  years  had  not  been  able  to  teach 
him  morality.  His  accufation  is  fuch  as 
confcience  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  di<Slate 
without  the  help  of  malice.  “We  were  to 
“ be  governed  by  janizaries  inftead  of  par- 
“ llaments,  and  are  in  danger  from  a worfe 
“ plot  than  that  of  the  fifth  of  November  ; 
“ then,  if  the  Lords  and  commons  had  been 
“ deftroyed,  there  had  been  a fucceflion  ; 
“ but  here  both  had  been  deftroyed  for  ever.” 
This  is  the  language  of  a man  who  is  glad.of 
an  opportunity  to  rail,  and  ready  to  facrifice 
truth  to  intereft  at  one  time,  and  to  anger  at 
another. 

A year  after  the  Chancellor's  banlfhment, 
another  vacancy  gave  him  encouragement  for 
another  petition,  which  the  king  referred  to 
the  council,  who,  after  hearing  the  queftlon 
argued  by  lawyers  for  three  days,  deter- 
mined that  the  office  could  l>e  held  only  by  a 
clergyman,  according  to  the  a£t  of  uniformity, 
fince  the  provofts  had  always  received  infti- 
tutlon  , as  for  a parfonage,  from  the  blfhops 
of  Lincoln.  The  King  then  faid,  he  could 
not  break  the  law  w’hlch  he  had  made ; and 
Dr.  Zachary  Cradock,  famous  for  a fingje 
6 fermon, 
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lermon,  at  moft’for  tVTO  fermbns,  was  chofen 
by  the  Fellows. 

« ( 

V 

. . That  he  alked  ahy  thiiig  elfe  is  not  known} 

it  Is  certain  that-  he  obtained  nothing,  though 

he  continued  obfequious  to  the  court  through 

the  reft  of  Charleses  reign; 

. 

* 4 

At  thb  acceflion  of  King  James  (in  1685) 
he  was  chofen  for  parliament,  being  theri 
fourfcore,  at  Saltafti  in  CornwaU  ; and  wrote 
a Prefage  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Turklfi  Eni- 
pire^  which  he  prefented'  to  the  king  on  his 
birthday^  It  is  remarked,  by  his  commenta- 
tor Fenton,  that  in  reading  Taflb  he  had 
early  Imbibed  a . veneration  for  the  heroes  of 
the  Holy  War,  and  a zealous  enmity  to  the 
Turks,  which  never  left  him.  James,  how- 
ever,  having  foon  after  begun  what  he  thought 
a holy  war  at  home,  made  haftetoput  'all 
moleftatlon  of  the  Turks  out^of  his  power. 

James  treated  him  with  kindhefs  and  fa- 
miliarity, of  which  inftances  are  given  by 
the  writer  of  his  Life.  One  day,  taking  him 
into  the  clofet,  the  King  afked  him  how  he 
liked  one  of  the  pictures  : **  My  eyes,’*  faid 

C c 2 Waller, 
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Waller,  “ are  dim,  and  I do  not  know  it." 
The  king  faid,  it  was  the  princefs  of  Orange. 

She  is,”  fald  Waller,  “ like  the  greateft  wo- 
“ man  in  the  world.”  The  King  alked  who 
was  that ; and  was  anfwered,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. “ I wonder,”  faid  the  King,  “ you 
“ Ihould  think  fo ; but  I muft  confcfs  (he 
“ had  a wife  council.’’  “ And,  Sir,  faid 
“ Waller,  did  you  ever  know  a fool  chufe  a 
“ wife  one?”  Such  is  the  ftory,  which  I 
once  heard  of  (bme  other  man.  Pointed 
axioms,  and  acute  replies,  fly  loofe  about  the 
world,  and  are  afligned  fucceffively  to  thofe 
whom  it  may  be  the  falhion  to  celebrate. 

When  the  king  knew  that  he  was  about 
to  marry  his  daughter  to  Dr.  Birch,  a cler- 
gyman, he  ordered  a French  gentleman  to 
tell  him,  that  “ the  King  wondered  he 
“ could  think  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a 
**  falling  church.”  “The  King,”  fays  Wal- 
ler, “ does  me  great  honour,  in  taking  notice 
of  my  domeftick  affairs ; but  I have  lived 
“ long  enough  to  obferve  that  this  falling 
church  has  got  a trick  of  rifing  again.” 

^ f ; 

He 
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He  took  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  King’s 
conduct  j and  faid,  that  “ he  would  be  left 

like  a whale  upon  the  ftrand.”  Whether  he 
Was  privy  to  any  of  the  tran factions  which 
ended  in  the  Revolution,  is  not  known.  His 
heir  joined  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Having  now  attained  an  age  beyond  which 
the  laws  of  nature  feldom  fuffer  life  to  be 
extended,  otherwife  than  by  a future  Rate, 
he  feems  to  have  turned  his  mind  upon  pre- 
paration for  the  declfive  hour,  and  therefore 
confecrated  his  poetry  to  devotion.  It  is  plea- 
fing  to  difcover  that  his  piety  was  without 
weaknefs ; that  his  Intel le£tual  powers  conti- 
nued vigorous ; and  that  the  lines  which 
he  compofed  whert  he^  for  age^  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  are  not  Inferior  to  the  effuli- 
ons  of  his  youth! 

•Towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  bought  a 
fmall  houfe,  with  a little  land,  at  Colfliill ; 
and  faid,  “ he  llrould  be  glad  to  die,  like  the 
“ flag,  where  he  was  roufed.”  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  happen,*  When  he  was  at 
IBeaconsfield,  he  found  his  legs  grow  tumid  ; 

C c 3 he 
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he  went  to  Windfor,  where  Sir  Charles  Scar-? 
borough  then  attended  the  king,  and  requeft- 
ed  him,  as  both  a friend  and  a phyfidan,  to 
tell  him,  what  that  JwelUng  meant.  “ Sir,’* 
anfwered  Scarborough,  “ your  blopd  will  run  ’ 

“ no  longer.”  Waller  repeated  forne  lines  of 
Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die, 

As  the  difeafe  increafed  upon  him,  he 
compofed  himfelf  for  his  departure  j and  call- 
ing upon  Dr,  Birch  to  give  him  the  holy  fa- 
crament,  he  defired  his  children  to  take  it 
with  him,  and  naade  an  earneft  declaration 
of  his  faith  in  Chriftianity.  It  now  appeared, 
what  part  of  his  converfation  with  the  great 
could  be  rernembered  with  delight.  He  rer 
lated,  that  beiqg  prefent  when  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  talked  profanely  before  King 
Charles,  he  faid  to  him,  My  Lord,  I am 
“ a great  deal  older  than  your  grace,  and 
“ have,  I believe,  heard  more  anguments  for 
“ atheifm  than  ever  your  grace  did  ; but  J 
“ have  lived  long  enough  to  fee  there  is 
nothing  in  them ; and  fo,  I hope,  your 
grace  will.’’ 

* 

‘ Idc 
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He  died  October  21,  1687,  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Beaconsfield,  with  a monument  erect- 
ed by  his  fon’s  executors,  for  which  Rymer 
wrote  the  infcription,  and  which  I hope  is 
now  refcued  dilapidation. 

He  left  leveral  children  by  his  fecondwife ; 
of  whom,  his  daughter  was  married  to  Dr. 

Birch.  Benjamin,  the  eldeft  fon,  was  difin- 
herited,  and  fent  to  New  Jerfey,  as  wanting 
common  underftandlng.  Edmund,  the  fe- 
cond  fon,  inherited  the  eftate,  and  repre- 
fcnte'd  Agmondelham  in  parliament,  but  at 
laft  turned  Quaker.  William,  the  third  f(^, 
was  a merchant  in  London.  Stephen,  the 
fourth,  was  an  eminent  Dodlor  of  Laws, 
and  one  of  the  Commiilioners  for  the  Union. 

'There  is  faid  to  have  been  a fifth,  of  whom 
no  account  has  defcended. 

The  chara£ler  of  Waller,  both  moral  and 
intelledual,  has  been  drawn  by  Clarendon, 
to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known,  with 
nicety,  which  certainly  none  to  whom  he  y 

was  not  known  can  prefume  to  eniulate.  It  3 

is  therefore  inferted  here,  with  fuch  remarks  ' j 

C c 4 as  I 
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as  others  have  fupplied  ; after  which,  no- 
thing remains  but  a critical  examination  of 
his  poetry, 

“ Etlinnnd  Waller,”  fays  Clarendon,  “ 
born  to  a very  fair  eftate,  bypthe  parcimony, 
“ or  frugality,  of  a wife  father  and  mother ; 
“ and  he  thought  it  (o  conuncndable  an  ad- 
“ vantage,  that  he  rcfolved  to  Improve  it  with 
“ his  utmoft  care,  upon  which  in  hismature 
“ he  was  too  much  intent ; and,  in  order  to 
“ that,  he  was  fo  much  referved  and  retired^ 
“ that  he  was  fcarce  ever  heard  of,  till  by  hjs 
addrefs  and  dexterity  he  had  gotten  a very 
rich  wife  in  the  city,  agalnft  all  the  re- 
commeirdation  and  countenance  and  autho- 
rity  of  the  Court,  which  W'as  thoroughly 
‘‘  f ugaged  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts ; and 
“ whldi  ufcd  to  be  fuccefsful  in  that  age, 
“ againft  any  oppofition.  He  had  the  good 
“ fortune  to  have  an  alliance  and  friendfliip 
“ with  Dr.  Morley,  who  had  affifted  an4  in- 
“ ftrufted  him  in  the  reading  rnany  good 
“ booksj  to  which  his  natural  parts  and 
promptitude  inclined  him,  efpecially  the 
poets ; and  at  the  age  when  other  men 
f*  ufed  to  give  over  writing  verfes  (for  he  was 

neaf 
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near  thirty  years  when  he  firft  engaged 
himfclf  In  that  exercife ; at  leaft,  that  he 
was  known  to  do  fo),  he  furprifed  the 
town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that 
kind;  as  if  a tenth  Mufe  had  been  newdy 
born,  to  cherlfli,  drooping  poetry.  The 
. Do'dor  at  that  time  brought  him  into  that 
coiopany,  which  was  mofl:  celebrated  for 
‘‘  good  converfation ; where  he  wa^  received 
and  efteemed,  with  great  applaufe  arid  re- 
fpedt.  He  was  a very  pleafant  difcourler, 
ill  earneft  and  in  jeft,  and  therefore  very 
grateful  to  all  kind  of  company,  where  he 
was  not  the  Icfs  efteemed  for  being  very 
rich.- 

I 

He  had  been  even  nurfed  in  parliaments, 

. “ where  he  fat  when  he  was  very  young; 
and  fo,  w’hcn  they  were  refumed  again  (af- 
“ ter  a long  intermifilon),  he  appeared  in 
thofe  aflemblies  with  great  advantage.; 

“ having  a graceful  way  of  fpeaking,  and  by  ' 
thinking  much  on  feveral  arguments  (which 
, his  temper  and  complexion,  that  had  much  ' 
“ of  melancholic,  inclined  him  to),  he  Teemed 
“ often  to  fpeak  upon  the  fudden,  when  the 
“ pccafion  had  onl^  adminiftred  the  opportu- 

nity  i 
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•*  nity  of  faying  what  he  had  thoroughly  con- 
“ fidered,  which  gave  a great  luftre  to  all  he 
“ faid ; which  yet  was  rather  of  delight  than 
**  weight.  There  needs  no  more  be  faid  to 
**  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his  W'it, 

**  and  pleafantnefs  of  his  converfation,  than 
“ that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough  to  cover 
“ a world  of  very  great  faults ; that  is,  fo  to  * 
cover  them,  that  they  were  not  taken  no- 
“ tice  of  to  his  reproach ; viz.  a narrownefs 
“ in  his  nature  to  the  loweft  degree;  an  ab- 
“ jeflnefs  and  want  of  courage  to  fupport  him 
“ in  any  virtuous  undertaking ; an  infinua- 
“ tion  and  fcrvile  flattery  to  the  height,  the 
“ vainefl:  and  moft  imperious  nature  could  be  * 

“ contented  with  ; that  it  preferved  and  won 
his  life  from  thofe  who  were  moft  refolved 
“ to  take  it,  and  in  an  occafion  in  which  he 
“ ought  to  have  been  ambitious  to  have  loft 
**  it ; and  then  preferved  him  again,  from 
“ the  reproach  and  contempt  that  was  due 
“ to  him,  for  fo  preferving  it,  and  for  vindi- 
eating  it  at  fuch  a price  ; that  it  had  power 
“ to  reconcile  him  to  thofe,  whom  he  had 
“ moft  offended  and  provoked;  and  conti- 
“ nued  to  his  age  with  that  rare  felicity,  that 
■“  his  company  was  acceptable,  where  his 

“ fplrlt 
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fpirit  was  odious ; and  he  was  at  leaft  pi- 
“ tied,  ^yhere  he  was  mod  detefted.” 

Such  is  the  account  of  Clarendon ; on 
which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  fomc 
remarks. 

“ He  was  very  little  known  till  he'  had 
**  obtained  a rich  wife  in  tlie  city.” 

He  obtained  the  rich  wife  about  the  age  of 
^hree- and- twenty ; an  age  before  which  few 
men  are  confpicuous  much  to  their  advan- 
tage. He  was  known,  however,  in  parlia- 
ment and  at  court;  and,  if  he  fpent  part  of 
his  time  in  privacy,  it  is  not  unreafonahic  to 
fuppofe  that  he  intended  tlie  improvement  of 
his  mind  as  well  as  of  his  fortune. 

That  Clarendon  mlglit  mistudge  the  mo- 
tive of  his  retirement  is  the  more  probable, 
becaufe  he  has  evidently  miftaken  the  com- 
mencement of  his  poetry,  which  he  fuppol'es 
him  not  to  have  attempted  before  thirty.  As- 
his  firft  pieces  were  perhaps  not  printed,  the 
^uccelTion  of  iris  compofitions  was  not  known ; 
and  Clarendon,  who  cannot  be  Imagined  to 
have  been  very  Ibudlous  of  poetry,  did  not 

rccli  fy 
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re£lify  his  firft  opinion  by  confulting  Waller’s 

book.  ' , I 

k 

Clarendon  obferves,  that  he  was  Introduced  . 
to  the  wits  of  the  age  by  Dr.  Morley  ; but 
the  writer  of  his  Life  relates  that  he  was  al- 
ready among  them,  when,  hearing  a nolle  in 
the  ftreet,  and  enquiring  the  caufe,  they 
found  a foil  of  Ben  Jonfon  under  an  arrelf.  j 

This  was  Morley,  whom  Waller  fet  free  at 
the  expence  of  one  hundred  pounds,  took 
him  into  the  country  as  director  of  his  ftudles, 
and  then  procured  him  admllTion  into  the 
company  of  the  friends  of  literature.  Of 
this  fa6i.  Clarendon  had  a nearer  knowledge 
than  the  biographer,  and  is  therefore  more  to 
be  credited. 

The  account  of  Waller’s  parliamentary 
eloquence  is  feconJed  by  Burnet,  who,  though 
he  calls  him  “ the  delight  of  the  houfe,’’ 
adds,  that  “ he  was  only  concerned  to  fay 
“ that,  w'hich  Ihould  make  him  be  apr 
**  plauded,  he  never  laid  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Houle  to  heart,  being  a vain  and  pmpty 
tliough  a witty  naan.” 

I 

Of 
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Of  his  infinuatlon  and  flattery  It  is  not 
unreafonable  to  believe  that  the  truth  is  told. 
Afcham,  in  his  elegant  defcription  of  thole  . 
whom  In  modern  language  we  term  Wits, 
fays,  that  they  are  cftn  Jlaiierers,  and  privy 
mockers.  Waller  Ihevved  a little  of  both, 
when,  upon  light  of  the  Dutchefs  of  New- 
caftle’s  verfes  on  the  death  of  a Stag,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  give  all  his  own  com- 
politions  to  have  written  them ; and,  being 
charged  with  the  exorbitance  of  his  adula- 
tion, anfwered,  that  “ nothing  was  too  much 
“ to  be  given,  tliat  a Lady  might  be  faved 
“ from  the  dlfgrace  of  fuch  a vile  perfor- 
“ mance.”  This,  however,  was  no  verymif- 
chievous  or  very  unufual  deviation  from  truth : 
had  his  hypocrify  been  confined  to  fuch  tranf- 
adllons,  he  might  have  been  forgiven,  though 
not  praifed ; for  who  forbears  to  flatter  an 
author  or  a lady  ? 


Of  the  laxity  of  his  political  principles, 
and  tlie  weaknefs  of  his  refolution,  he  ex- 
perienced the  natural  effc£l:,  by  lofiug  the 
efteem  of  every  party.  From  Cromwell  he 
had  only  his  recall ; and  from  Charles  the 

Second, 
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Second,  who  delighted  in  his  company,  hd 
obtained  only  the-  pardon  of  his  relation 
Hampden,  and  the  fafety  of  Hampden’s  Ion. 

As  far  as  coujefture  can  be  made  from  the 
whole  of  his  writing,  and  his  conduft,  he 
was  habitually  and  deliberately  a friend  to 
monarchy.  His  deviation  towards  democracy 
proceeded  from  his  connexion  with  Hamp- 
den, for  whofe  fake  he  profecuted  Crawley 
w'ith  great  bitternefs ; and  the  inventive  w'hich 
he  pronounced  on  that  occafion  was  fo  popu- 
lar, that  twenty  thoufand  copies  are  faid  by  , 
his  biographer  to  have  been  fold  in  one  day. 

It  is’confefled  that  his  faults  fill  left  hini 
many  frlendSj  at  leaft  many  companions. 
His  convivial  power  of  plcafing  is  unlverfally 
acknowledged  ; but  thofe  who  converfed  with 
him  intimately,  found  him  not  only  paffo- 
nate,  efpecially  in  his  old  age,  but  refentful } 
fo  that  the  interpofition  of  friends  was  Ibme-* 
times  oeceflary. 

Ills  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  connefte(i 
him  with  the  polite  writers  of  his  time : he 
was  joined  with  LordBuckhurft  in  the  tranf 
• - iation 
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latlon  of  Corneille’s  Pompey ; and  is  faid  to 
have  added  his  help  to  that  of  Cowley  in  the 
original  draught  of  the  Rehearfal. 

The  care  of  his  fortune,  which  Clarcndoa 
imputes  to  him  in  a degree  little  lefs  than 
criminal,  was  either  not  conftant  or  not  fuc- 
cefsful ; for,  having  inherited  a patrimony  of 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  a year  in  the 
time  of  James  the  Firft,  and  augmented  it  at 
leafi:  by  one  wealthy  marriage,  he  left,  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  an  income  of 
not  more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred; 
.which,  when  the  different  value  of  money  is 
reckoned,  will  be  found  perhaps  not  more 
than  a fourth  part  of  wha^  he  once  pofl'efled. 

Of  this  diminution,  .part  was  the^  confe* 
quence  of  the  gifts  which  he  was  forced  to 
fcatter,  and  the  fine  which  he  was  condemned 
to  pay  at  the  detection  of  his  plot ; and  if  his 
eftate,  as  is  related  in  his  Life,  was  fequef- 
tered,  he  had  probably  contra£led  debts  when 
he  lived  in  exile  ; for  we  are  told  that  at  Paris 
he  lived  in  fplendor,  and  was  the  only  Eng- 
lifhman,  except  the  Lord  St.  Albans,  that 
kept  a table. 

• His 
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His  unlucky  plot  compelled  ^Itn  tO'fell  ^ 
thoufand  a year;  of  the  walre  of  the  reft 
there  Is  no  account,  except  that  he  is  5011- 
fefled  by  his  biographer  to  have  .been*  4^bad 
oeconomift.  He  fecms  to  have  deviated  from 
the  conimon  praftice  ; to  have  been  a hoarder 
in  his  firft  years,  and  a fquanderer'  In  his 
laft. 

Of  his  courfe  of  ftudles,  or  choice  of 
books,  nothing  Is  known  more  thjn  that' he 
profefled  himfelf  unable  to  read  Chapman’s 
tranflation  of  Homer  .without  rapture.  ' Hii^ 
opinion  concerning  the  duty  of  a poet  Is  con- 
tained in  his  declaration,  that*  **  he  would 
blot  from  his  works  any  line  that  did  not. 

■V.  • ’ - < 

**  contain  fome  motive  to  virtue.” 
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E characters,  by  which  Waller  intend- 
ed to  diftinguilh  his  writings,  are  fprite- 
linefs  and  dignity  ; in  his  fmaller  pieces,  he 
endeavours  to  be  gay  ; in  the  larger,  to  be 
great.  Of  his  airy  and  light  productions, 
the  chief  fource  is  gallantry,  that  attentive 
reverence  of  female  excellence,  which  has 
defcended  to  us  from  the  Gothic  ages.  As 
his  poems  are  commonly  occafional,  and  his 
addrelTes  perfonal,  he  was  not  fo  liberally 
^ fupplled  with  grand  as  with  foft  images ; for 
jheauty  is  more  eafily  found  than  magna- 
nimity. 

• 

The  delicacy,  which  he  cultivated,  re-  ' ‘ ^ 

ftrains  him  to  a certain  nicety  and  caution, 

, even  when  he  w;rites  upon  the'flighteft  matter.  x, 

He  has  therefore  in  his  whole  volume  no-  , 

thing  burlefque,  and  feldom  any  thing  lu- 
dicrous or  familiar.  He  feems  always  to  do 
his  beft ; though  his  fubjeCls  are  often  un- 
worthy of  his  care.  It  is  not  eafy  to  think, 
without  fome  contempt  on  an  author,  who 
is  growing  illuftrlous  in  his  own  opinion  by 
verfes,  at  one  time,  “ To  a Lady,  who  can 
VoL.  I.  D d “ do 
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do  any  thing,  butfleep,  when  fhe  pleafes.” 
At  another,  “ To  a Lady,  who  can  fleep, 
“ when  fhe  pleafes.”  Now,  “ To  a Lady, 
“ on  her  paffing  through  a crowd  of  people.” 
Then,  “ On  a braid  of  divers  colours  woven 
“ by  four  fair  Ladies “ On  a tree  cut  in 
“ paper or,  “ To  a Lady,  from  whom 
“ he  received  the  copy  of  vcrfes  on  the 
“ paper-tree,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
miffing.” 


V 


Genius  now  and  then  produces  a lucky 
trifle.  We  ftill  read  the  Dove  of  Anacreon, 
and  farrow  of  Catullus;  and  a writer  na-‘ 
turally  pleafes  himfelf  witli  a performance,'" 
which  owes  nothing  to  the  fubjeft.  But  com- 
pofitions  merely  pretty  have  the  fate  of  other 
pretty  things,  and  are  quitted  in  time  for 
fomething  ufeful : they  are  flowers  fragrant 
and  fair,  but  of  fliort  duration  ; or  they  arc 
bloflbms  to  be  valued  only  as  they  foretell 
fruits. 


5» 

m 


t 

t.y 


Among  Waller’s  little  poems  are  fbme, 
which  their  excellency  ought  to  fecure  from 
oblivion ; as,  *To  Amoret,  comparing  the 
different  modes  of,  regard  with  which  he 

. looks 
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iobks  on  her  and  Sacbarijfa ; and  the  verfcs 
Dn  Love,  that  begin,  linger  in  hojly  Words  or 
Blows. 

In  others  he  is  not  equally  fuccefsful  j 
fometimes  his  thoughts  ate  deficient,  and 
jfometimes  his  expreffion. 

The  numbers  are  not  ahvays  mtifical ; aSy 

Fair  Venus,  in  thy  foft  arms 
The  god  of  rage  confine ; 

For  thy  whifpers  are  the  charms 

Which  only  can  divert  his  fierce  defign. 

What  though  he  frown,  and  to  tumult  do 
incline ; 

Thou  the  flame 

Kindled  in  his  breafi;  canft  tamcj 

With  that  fnow  which  unmelted  lies  on  thine. 

He  feldom  indeed  fetches  an  amorous  fen- 
timent  from  the  depths  of  fcience;  his 
thoughts  are  for  the  moft  part  eafily  under- 
ftood,  aiid  his  images  fuch  as  the  fuperficies 
of  nature  readily  fupplies ; he  has  a juft  claim 
to  popularity,  bccaufe  he  writes  to  common 
degrees  of  knowledge,  and  is  free  at  leaft 
from  philofophical  pedantry,  unlefs  perhaps 
D d a-  the 
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the  end  of  a fong  to  the  Sun  may  be  excepted. 
In  which  he  is  too  much  a Copernican.  To 
which  may  be  added,  the  fimile  of  the  Palm 
in  the  verfes  on  her  pqjjing  through  a crowd ; 
and  a line  in  a more  ferious  poem  on  the  Ke- 
Jloration,  about  vipers  and  treacle,  which  can 
only  be  underftood  by  thofe  who  happen  to 
know  the  compolition  of  the  Theriaca. 

H is  thoughts  are  fometimes  hyperbolical,, 
and  his  images  unnatural : 

■ The  plants  admire, 

No  Icfs  than  thofe  of  old  did  Orpheus’  lyre ; 

If  Ihc  lit  down,  with  tops  all  tow’rds  her  bow’d ; 
They  round  about  her  into  arbours  crowd : 

Or  if  Ihe  walks,  in  even  ranks  they  Hand, 

Like  fome  well-marlhal’d  and  obfequious  band- 

In  another  place : 

While  in  the  park  1 ling,  the  lillening  deer 
Attend  my  paflion,  and  forget  to  fear  : 

When  to  the  beeches  I report  my  flame. 

They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  fame  : 
To  gods  appealing,  when  I reach  their  bowers. 
With  loud  complaints  they  anfwer  me  in  Ihowers. 
To  thee  a wild  and  cruel  foul  is  given. 

More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the 
heaven ! 

On 
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On  the  head  of  a Stag ; 

O fertile  head  ! which  every  year 
Could  fuch  a crop  of  w'onder  bear ! 

The  teeming  earth  did  never  bring 
So  foon,  fo  hard,  fo  huge  a thing : 

Which  might  it  never  have  been  call. 

Each  year’s  growth  added  to  the  lull, 

Thefe  lofty  branches  had  fupply’d 
The  Earth’s  bold  fons  prodigious  pride  : 

Heaven  with  thefe  engines  had  been  fcal’d. 
When  mountains  heap’d  on  mountains  fail’d. 

Sometimes,  having  fucceeded  in  the  firil 
part,  he  makes  a feeble  coiiclufion.  In  the 
fong  of  “ Sacharlffa’s  and,  Amoret’s  Frlcnd- 
“ fhip,”  the  two  laft  ftanzas  ought  to  have 
been  omitted. 

His  images  of  gallantry  are  not  always  in 
the  hlgheft  degree  delicate. 

Then.fhall  my  love  this  doubt  difplacc, 

And  gain  fuch  trull,  that  I may  come 
And  banquet  fometimes  on  thy  face. 

But  make  my  conllant  meals  at  home. 

' D d Son.c 
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Some  applications  may  be  thought  too  re- 
mote and  unconfequeiitial ; as  in  the  verfes 
on  the  Lady  dancing : 

The  fun  in  figures  fuch  as  thcfe, 

• Joys  with  the  moon  to  play  : 

To  the  fvveet  flrains  they  advance, 

Which  do  refult  from  their  own  fpheres; 

As  this  nymph’s  dance 
Moves  with  the  numbers  which  flic  hears. 

Sometimes  a thought,  which  might  per- 
haps fill  a djflich,  is  expanded  and  attenuated, 
till  it  grows  wwk  and  almqH:  evanefeent. 

Chloris  ! lince  firfl:  our  calm  of  peace 
, Was  frighted  hence,  this  good  we  find. 

Your  favours  with  your  fears  increafe. 

And  growing  mifehiefs  make  you  kind. 

So  the  fair  tree,  which  ftill  preferves 

Her  fruit,  and  ftate,  while  no  wind  blows. 

In  ftorms  from  that  uprightnefs  fwerves  ; 

And  the  glad  earth  about  her  ftrows 
With  treafurc  from  her  yielding  boughs. 

His  images  are  not  always  difl.in(5l ; as,  in 
the  following  paffage,  he  confounds  Love  as 
a perfon  with  love  as  a paffipn  : 

Some 

* v‘ 
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Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint, 

And  pencil  fiovv,  may  Cupid  paint. 

And  a weak  heart  in  time  deftroy  ; 

She  has  a ftamp,  and  prints  the  Boy  : 

Can,  wdth  a finglc  look,  inflame 
The  coldcfl  bread,  the  rudefl:  tame. 

■ His  failles  of  cafual  flattery  are  fomctuiies 
elegant  and  happy,  as  that  in  return  for  the 
Silver  Pen ; and  fome times  empty  and  trifling, 
as  that  upon  the  Card  torn  by  the  ^een.  There 
are  a few  lines  voriiten  in  the  Dutchef' s Taffb^ 
which  he  is  faid  by  Fenton  to  have  kept  a 
fummer  under  correiflion.  It  happened  to 
Waller,  as  to  others,  that  his  fuccefs  was  not 
always  in  proportion  to  his  labour, 

Of  thefe  petty  compofitions,  neither  the 
beauties  nor  the  faults  deferve  much  attention. 
The  amorous  verfes  have  this  to  recommend 
them,  that  they  are  lefs  hyperbolical  than 
thofe  of  fome  other  poets.  Waller  is  not  aU 
ways  at  the  lafl:  gafp ; he  docs  not  die  of  a 
frown,  nor  live  upon  a fmilc.  There  is  how^ 
ever  too  much  love,  and  too  many  trifles. 
Little  things  are  made  too  important ; and 
the  Empire  of  Beauty  is  reprefented  as  exert- 
D d 4 ing 
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ing  its  influence  further  than  can  be  allowed 
by 'the  multiplicity  of  human  paflions,  and 
the  variety  of  human  wants.  Such  hooks 
' therefore  may  be  coiifldered  as  Ihewing  the 
world  under  a falfe  appearance,  and^  fo  far  as 
they  obtain  credit  from  the  young  and  un- 
experienced, as  mifleading  expectation,  and 
milguiding  praClice. 

Of  his  nobler  and  more  weighty  perfor-: 
mances,  the  greater  part  is  panegyrical ; for 
of  praife  he  was  very  lavilh,  as  is  obferved  by 
his  imitator,  Lord  Lanfdown  : 

No  fatyr  ftalks  within  the  hallow’d  ground, 

But  queens  and  heroines,  kings  and  gods 
abound ; 

Glory  and  arms  and  love  are  all  the  found. 

In  the  firfl:  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the 
Prince  on  thft  coafl:  of  Spain,  there  is  a pue- 
rile and  ridictflous  mention  of  Arion  at  the 
beginning ; and  the  lafl:  paragraph,  ori  the 
Cable^  is  in  part  ridiculoufly  mean,  and  in 
part  ridiculoufly  tumid.  The  poem,  how- 
ever, is  fuch  as  may  be  juflly  praifed,  with- 
out much  allowance  for  the  ftate  of  our  poe- 
try and  language  at  that  time. 

The 
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The  two  next  poems  are  upon  the  King’s 
behaviour  at  the  death  of  Buckingham,  and 
upon  his  Navy. 

He  has,  in  the  firft,  ufed  the  pagan  deities 
with  great  propriety  : 

’Twas  want  of  fuch  a precedent  as  this 

Made  the  old  heathen  frame  their  gods  amifs. 

In  the  poem  on  the  Navy,  thofe  lines  are 
very  noble,  which  fuppofe  the  King’s  power 
fecure  againft  a fecond  Deluge ; fp  noble, 
that  it  were  almoft  criminal  to  remark  the 
rniftake  of  centre  for  furfaccy  or  to  fay  that 
the  empire  of  the  fea  would  be  worth  little 
if  it  were  not  that  the  waters  terminate  in 
lan4« 

The  poem  upon  Sallee  has  forcible  fenti- 
ments ; but  the  conclufion  is  feeble.  That 
on  the  Repairs  of  St.  Paul’s  has  fomething 
vulgar  and  obvious ; fuch  as  the  mention  of 
Amphlon  ; and  fomething  violent  and  harlh, 
as 

. . . , 
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So  all  our  minds  with  his  confpirc  to  grace 
The  Gentiles’  great  apoftlc,  and  deface 
Thofe  ftate-obfeuring  flieds,  that  like  a chairt 
Seem’d  to  confine,  and  fetter  him  again  : 
Which  the  glad  faint  fhakes  off  at  his  command. 
As  once  the  viper  from  his  facred  hand. 

So  joys  the  aged  oak,  when  we  divide 
The  creeping  ivy  from  his  injur’d  fide. 

Of  the  two  laft  couplets,  the  firft  is  extrava- 
gant, and  the  fecond  mean. 

His  praife  of  the  Queen  is  too  much  exagr 
gerated ; and  the  thought,  that  fhe  “ faves 
“ lovers,  by  cutting  off  hope,  as  gangrenes 
“ are  cured  by  lopping  the  limb,”  prefents 
nothing  to  the  mind  but  difguft  and  horror. 

Of  the  Battle  of  the  Summer  IJlands,  it 
feems  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  it  is  intended 
to  raife  terror  or  merriment.  The  beginning 
is  too  fplendid  for  jeft,  and  the  conclufion 
too  light  for  ferioufnefs.  The  verlificatlon  is 
ftudied,  the  feenes  are  diligently  difplayed, 
and  the  images  artfully  amplified  ; but  as  it 
ends  neither  in  joy  nor  forrow,  it  will  fcarce- 
ly  be  read  a fceond  time. 

The 
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The  Panegyrtek  upon  Cfomwell  has  ob- 
tained fropi  the  publick  a very  liberal  divi- 
dend of  praile,  which  however  cannot  be  faid 
to  have  been  unjuftly  lavilhed  ; for  fuch  a 
feries  of  verfes  had  rarely  appeared  before  in 
the  Englilh  language.  Of  the  lines  fome 
are  grand,  fome  are  graceful,  and  all  are 
mufical.  There  is  now  and  then  a feeble 
yerfe,  or  a trifling  thought;  but  its  great 
fault  is  the  choice  of  its  hero.  , 

The  poem  of  The  War  with  Spain  begins 
with  lines  more  vigorous  and  ftriking  than 
Waller  is  accuftomed  to  produce.  The  fuc- 
ceeding  parts  are  variegated  with  better  paffa- 
ges  and  worfe.  There  is  fomething  too  far- 
fetched in  the  comparifon  of  the  Spaniards 
drawing  the  Englifh  on,  by  fainting  St.  Lu- 
car  with  cannon,  to  lambs  awakening  the  lion 
by  bleating.  The  fate  of  the  Marquis  and  his 
Lady,  whp  were  burnt  in  th.eir  Ihip,  would 
have  moved  more,  had  the  poet  not  made 
him  die  like  the  Phoenix,  becaufe  he  had 
fpices  about  him,  nor  exprefled  their  affeflion 
and  their  end  by  a conceit  at  once  falfe  and 
vulgar : 

Alive, 
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Alive,  in  equal  flames  of  love  they  burn’d. 

And  now  together  are  to  alhes  turn’d. 

The  verfes  to  Charles,  on  his  Return, 
were  doiibtlefs  intended  to  counterbalance  the 
panegyric  on  Cromwell.  If  it  has  been 
thought  inferior  to  that  with  which  it  is 
naturally  compared,  the  caufe  of  its  deficience 
has  been  already  remarked, 

The  remaining  pieces  it  is  not  necelTary 
to  examine  fingly.  They  muft  be  fuppofed 
to  have  faults  and  beauties  of  the  fame  kind 
with  the  reft.  The  Sacred  Poems,  however, 
deferve  particular  regard ; they  were  the 
work  of  Waller’s  declining  life,  of  thofe 
hours  in  which  he  looked  upon  the  fame 
and  the  folly  of  the  time  paft  with  the  fen- 
timents  -which  his  great  predeceflbr  Petrarch 
bequeathed  to  pofterity,  upon  his  review  of 
that  love  and  poetry  which  have  given  him 
immortality. 

Thatnaturaljealoufy  which  makes  every  man 
unwilling  to  allow  much  excellence  in  ano- 
ther, always  produces  a dil'poftion  to  believe 

that 
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that  the  mind  grows  old  with  the  body ; and 
that  he,  whom  we  are  now  forced  to  confefs 
fuperior,  is  hajftening  daily  to  a level  with, 
ourfelves.  By  delighting  to  think  this  of  the 
living,  we  learn  to  think  it  of  the  dead ; and 
Fenton,  with  all  his  kindnefs  for  Waller, 
has  the  luck  to  mark  the  exaft  time  when 
his  genius  pafl'ed  the  zenith,  which  he  pla- 
ces at  his  fifty-fifth  year.  This  is  to  allot 
the  mind  but  a fmall  portion.  Intelledual 
decay  is  doubtlefs  not  uncommon  j but  it 
feems  not  to  be  univerfal.  Newton  was  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year  improving  his  Chronology, 
a few  days  before  his  death  ; and  Waller  ap- 
pears not,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  loft  at 
eighty- two  any  part  of  his  poetical  power. 

His  Sacred  Poems  do  not  pleafe  like  fbmfe 
of  his  other  works ; but  before  the  fatal  fifty- 
five,  had  he  written  on  the  fame  fubjefts, 
his  fuccefs  would  hardly  have  been  better. 

It  has  been  the  frequent  lamentation  of 
good  men,  that  verfe  has  been  too  little  ap- 
plied to  the  purpofes  of  worftiip,  and  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  animate  devotion 
by  pious  poetry  ; that  they  have  very  feldom 

attained 
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attained  their  end  is  fufficlently  known,  aiid 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  enquire  why  they 
have  mlfcarrled. 

Let  no  pious  car  be  offended  If  I advance^ 
in  oppofitlon  to  many  authorities;  that  poeti- 
cal devotion  cannot  often  pleafe<  The  doftrines 
of  religion  may  indeed  be  defended  in  a 
didadick  poem  ; and  he  who  has  the  happy 
power  of  arguing  in  verfe,  will  not  lofe  it 
becaufe  his  fubjedl  Is  facredi  A poet  may 
deferibe  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  Na- 
ture, the  flowers  of  the  fpring,  and  the  har- 
vefls  of  Autumn,  the  viciffitudes  of  the  TidCj 
and  the  revolutions  of  the  Sky,  and  praife. 
the  Maker  for  his  works  in  lines  which  no 
reader  fhall  lay  afide.  The  fubjeft  of  the 
difputation  is  not  piety,  but  the  motives  to 
piety ; that  of  the  defcrlptlon  Is  not  God,  but 
the  works  of  God. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourfe 
between  God  and  the  human  foul,  cannot  be 
poetical.  Man  admitted  to  implore  the  mer- 
cy of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of 

t 

his  Redeemer,  is  already  in  a higher  Rate 
than. poetry  can  confer. 
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The  eflence  of  poetry  is  invention  ; fuch 
invention  as,  by  producing  fomething  unex- 
pedled,  furprifes  and  delights.  ' The  topicks< 
of  devotion  are  few,  and  being  few  are  uni- 
verfally  known  ; but,  few  as  they  are,  they  ^ 
can  be  made  no  more ; they  can  receive  no 
grace  from  novelty  of  fentiment,  and  very  ^ 
little  from  novelty  of  exprellion. 


Poetry  pleafes  by  exhibiting  an  Idea  more 
grateful  to  the  mind  than  things  themfelves 
allbrd.  _ This  effedt  proceeds  from  the  dlfplay 
of  thofe  parts  of  nature  which  attradl,  and 
the  concealment  of  thofe  which  repel  the 
imagination  : tut  religion  muft  be  fliewn  as 
it  Is ; fuppreffion  and  addition  equally  corrupt 
it ; and  fuch  as  it  is,  it  is  knowm  already. 


From  poetry  the  reader  juftly  expedls,  and 
from  good  poetry  always  obtains,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  comprehenfion  and  elevation 
of  his  fancy  ; but  this  is  rarely  to  be  hoped 
by  Chrlftians  from  metrical  devotion.  What- 
ever is  great,  defireable,  or  tremendous,  is 
comprifed  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. .Omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted  ; Infi- 
nity 
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nity  cannot  be  amplified ; Perfedion  cannot 
be  improved. 

* The  employments  of  pious  meditation  are 
Faith,  Thankfgiving,  Repentance,  and  Sup- 
plication. Faith,  invariably.Uniform,  cannot 
. be  invefted  by  fancy  with  decorations. 
Thankfgiving,  the  moft  joyful  of  all  holy 
elFufions,  yet  addreflcd  to  a Being  without 
paffions,  is  confined  to  a few  modes,  and  is 
to  be  felt  rather  than  exprelTed.  Repentance 
trembling  in  the  prefence  of  the  judge,  is 
not  at  leifure  for  cadences  and  epithets. 
Supplication  of  man  to  man  may  diffufe  it- 
felf  though  many  topicks  of  perfuafion ; 
but  fupplication  to  God  can  only  cry  for 
mercy. 

' I 

Of  fentiments  purely  religious,  it  will  be 
found  that  the^  moft  fimple  expreflion  is  the 
moft  fublime.  Poetry  lofes  its  luftre  and 
its  power,  becaufe  it  is  applied  to  the  deco- 
ration of  fomething  more  excellent  than  it- 
felf.  All  that  verfe  can  do  is  to  help  the 
memory,  and  delight  the  ear,  and  for  thefe 
purpofes  it  may  be  very  ufeful ; but  it  fup- 
plies  nothing  to  the  mind.  The  ideas  of  Chrif- 
2 tian 
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tian  Theology  are  too  fimple  for  eloquence^ 
%X)  facred  for  fiftlon,  and  too  majeftick  for 
ornament ; to  recommend  them  by  tropes 


and  figures,  is  to  magnify  by  a concave 


mirror  the  fidereal  hemifphere. 


t- 


As  much  df  Waller’s  reputation  was  ow-* 
ed  to  the  foftnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  his 
Numbers  j it  is  proper  to  confider  thofe 
minute  particulars  to  which  a verfifyer  muft 
attend. 


: Hd  certainly  very  much  excelled  In  fmoOth-* 
nefs  moft  of  the  writers  who  were  living 
when  his  poetry  commenced.  The  Poets 
of  Elizabeth  had  attained  an  art  of  modu- 
lation, which  was  afterwards  neglefted  or 
forgotten.  Fairfax  was  acknowledged  by 
him  as  his  model ; and  he  might  have 
ftudied  with  advantage  the  poem  of  Davies, 
which,  though  merely  philofophical,  yet 
feldom  leaves  the  ear  ungratified. 

But  he  "vVas  rather  fmooth  than  ftroiig  ; of 
the  full  refounding  Une^  which  Pope  attributes 
to  Dry  den  ^ he  has  given  very  few  examples. 
The  critical  decifion  has  given  the  praife  of 

Von.  I.  E e ftrength 
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ftrength  to  Denham,  and  of  fweetnefs  to 
Waller. 

His  excellence  of  verfification  has  fomc 
abatements.  He  ufes  the  expletive  do  very 
frequently ; and  though  he  ufed  to  fee  it  al- 
mort:  univerfally  ejected,  was  not  more  care- 
ful to  avoid  it  in  his  laft  compofitions  than 
in  his  fird.  Praife  had  given  him  Confi- 
dence ; and  finding  the  world  fatisfie'd,  he 
fatisfied  himfeJf. 

His  rhymes  are  fometimes  weak  words : 
Jb  is  found  to  make  the  rhyme  twice  in  ten 
lines,  and  occurs  often  as  a rhyme  through 
his  book. 

His  double  rhymes,  in  hetoick  vcrfe,  have 
been  cenfured  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  was  his 
rival  in  the  tranllation  of  Corneille’s  Pompey ; 
and  more  faults  might  be  found,  were  not 
the  enquiry  below  attention. 

He  fometimes  ufes  the  obfolete  termination 
of  verbs,  as  ’waxeth,  affecleth  ; and  fometimes 
retains  the  final  fyllable  of  the  preterite,  as 
amazed^  fuppofed ; of  which  I know  not  whe- 
ther 
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thcr  it  Is  not  to  the  detriment  of  our  language 
that  we  have  totally  rejected  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  fparing ; but  he  did  not 
wholly  forbear  them : of  an  Alexandrine  he 
has  given  no  example. 

The  general  chara£ler  of  his  poetry  Is  ele- 
gance and  gaiety.  He  is  never  pathetick,  and 
very  rarely  fublime.  He  feems  neither  to 
have  had  a mind  much  elevated  by  nature, 
nor  amplified  by  learning.  His  thoughts  are 
fuch  as  a liberal  converfation  and  large  ac- 
quaintance with  life  would  eafily  fupply. 
They  had  however  then,  perhaps,  that  grace 
of  novelty,  which  they  are  now  often  fup- 
pofed  to  want  by  thofe  who,  having  already 
found  them  in  later  books,  do  not  know  or 
enquire  who  produced  them  firft.  This  treat- 
ment is  unjuft.  Let  not  the  original  author 
lofe  by  his  imitators. 

Pralfe  however  (hould  be  due  before  it  is 
given.  The  author  of  Waller’s  Life  aferibes 
to  him  the  firft  practice,  of  what  Erythraeus 
and  fome  late  critics  call  AUltera:,lA2, 

*r 

of  ufing  in  the  fame  verfe  many  words 
Ec  3 begin- 
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beginning  with  the  fame  letter.  But  this 
knack,  whatever  be  its  value,  was  fo  fre- 
quent among  early  writers,  that  Gafcoign,  a 
writer  of  the  fixteenth  century,  warns  the 
young  poet  agalnft  affecting  it ; and  Shak- 
fpearc  in  the  Mldjummer  Night's  Dream  is 
fuppofed  to  ridicule  it. 

He  borrows  too  many  of  his  fentiments 
and  illuftratlons  from  the  old  Mythology, 
for  which  it  is  vain  to  plead  the  example  of 
ancient  poets  : the  deities  which  they  intro- 
duced fo  frequently,  were  confidered  as  reali- 
ties, fo  far  as  to  be  received  by  the  imagina- 
tion, whatever  fober  reafon  might  even  then 
determine.  But  of  thefe  Images  time  has 
tarniflied  the  fplcndor.  A fiaion,  not  only 
dctcaed  but  defplfed,  can  never  afford  a 
Iblid  bafis  to  any  pofition,  though  fometimes 
it  may  furnlfh  a tranfient  allufion,  or  flight 
iUuftratlon.  No  modern  monarch  can  be 
much  exalted  by  hearing  that,  as  Hercules 
had  had  his  club,  he  has  his  navy. 

But  of  the  praife  of  Waller,  though  much 
may  be  taken  away,  much  will  remain  ; for 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  added  fomething 
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to  our  elegance  of  didion,  and  fomething  to 
our  propriety  of  thought  ; and  to  him  may 
be  applied  what  Taflb  faid,  with  equal  fpirit 
andjuftice,  of  himfelf  and  Guarini,  when, 
having  perufed  the  Pajior  Fido^  he  cried  out. 
If  he  had  not  read  Amintay  he  had  qot  ex- 
celled  it.” 


A S Waller  pro fcfled  himfelf  to  have  learn- 
ed the  art  of  verification  from  Fairfax,  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  a fpecimea 
of  his  work,  which,  after  Mr.  Hoole’s  tranf- 
lation,  will  perhaps  not  be  foon  reprinted. 
By  knowing  the  ftate  in  which  Waller  found 
our  poetry,  the  reader  may  judge  how  much 
he  improved  it.  ' 

I. 

Erminiaes  fteed  (this  while)  his  miftrcfle  bore 
Through  forrefts  thickc  among  the  lhadie  treene. 
Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  raincs  forlore, 

Halfe  in  a fwoune  Ihe  was  for  feare  I weene  ; 

But  her  flit  courfer  fpared  nere  the  more. 

To  beare  her  through  the  defart  woods  unfeene 
Of  her  ftrong  foes,  that  chas’d  her  through  th« 
plaine, 

'And  ftill  purfu’d,  but  ftill  purfu’d  in  vaine. 

E e 3 2.  Like 
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2. 

Like  as  the  wcarie  hounds  at  laft  retire, 

Windlefle,  difpleafed,  from  the  fruitlefle  chace. 
When  the  Hie  beaft  Tapilht  in  bulh  and  brire. 

No  art  nor  paines  can  rowfe  out  of  his  place ; 

The  Chriftian  knights  fo  full  of  lhame  and  ire 
Returned  backe,  with  faint  and  wearie  pace  ! 

Yet  Hill  the  fearefull  Dame  fled,  fwift  as  winde. 
Nor  euer  ftaid,  nor  euer  lookt  bchinde. 

3'. 

Through  thicke  and  thinne,  all  night,  all  day,  Ihe 
drilled, 

Withouten  comfort,  companie  or  guide. 

Her  plaints  and  teares  with  euery  thought  reuiued. 
She  heard  and  faw  her  greefes,  but  nought  bclide. 
But  when  the  funne  his  burning  chariot  diued 
In  Thetis  waue,  and  wearie  teame  vntide. 

On  Iordans  fandie  banks  her  courfe  Ihe  ftaid. 

At  laft,  there  downe  Ihe  light,  and  downe  flie 
laid, 

4- 

Her  teares,  her  drinke ; her  food,  her  forrowings. 
This  was  her  diet  that  vnhappie  night ; 

But  fleepe  (that  fweet  repofe  and  quiet  brings) 

To  eafe  the  greefes  of  difeontented  wight, 

Spred  foorth  his  tender,  foft,  and  nimble  wings. 
In  his  dull  armes  foulding  the  virgin  bright ; 

And  loue,  his  mother,  and  the  graces  kept 
Strong  watch  and  warde,  while  this  faire  Ladle 
llept. 

5.  The 
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The  birds  avvakte  her  with  their  morning  fong. 
Their  warbling  muficke  pearft  her  tender  eare. 
The  murmuring  brookes  and  whittling  windes 
among 

The  ratling  boughes,  and  leaues,  their  parts  did 
beare ; 

Her  eies  vnclos’d  beheld  the  groues  along 
Of  fwaines  and  fliepherd  groomes,  that  dwellings 
weare ; 

And  that  fweet  noife,  birds,  winds,  and  waters 
fent, 

Prouokte  againe  the  virgin  to  lament. 


Her  plaints  were  interrupted  with  a found. 

That  feem’d  from  thickett  butties  to  proceed. 

Some  iolly  fliepherd  fung  a luflie  round. 

And  to  his  voice  had  tun’d  his  oaten  reed  ; 

Thither  Ihe  went,  an  old  man  there  flie  found, 

(At  whofc  right  hand  his  little  flocke  did  feed) 

Sat  making  bafleets,  his  three  fonnes  among. 
That  learn’d  their  fathers  art,  and  learn ’d  his 
fong.  ^ 

?• 

Beholding  one  in  ttiining  armes  appeare 
The  feelie  man  and  his  were  fore  difmaid  ; 

But  fweet  Erminia  comforted  their  feare. 

Her  ventall  vp,  her  vifage  open  laid, 

E e 4 You 
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You  happie  folkc,  of  heau’n  beloued  deare, 

Worke  on  (quoth  flie)  vpon  your  harmlefle  traid, 
Thefe  dreadfull  armes  I bearc  no  warfare  bring 
To  your  fweet  toile^  npr  thofe  fvveet  tunes  you 
fing. 

8, 

But  father,  fince  this  land,  thefe  townes  and 
towres, 

Deftroied  are  with  fword,-  with  fire  and  fpoile. 
How  may  it  be  unhurt,  that  you  and  yours 
In  fafetie  thus,  applie  your  harmlefle  toile  ? 

My  fonne  (quoth  he)  this  poore  eftate  pf  ours 
Is  euer  lafe  from  ftorme  of  warlike  broile  j ^ « 

This  wildernefle  doth  Vs  in  fafetie  keepe. 

No  thundring  drum,  no  trumpet  breakes  our 
fleepe. 

9- 

Haply  iuft  heau’ns  defence  and  Ihleld  of  right. 
Doth  loue  the  innocence  of  fimple  fwaines. 

The  thunderbolts  on  higheft  mountaines  light. 
And  feld  or  neuer  ftrike  the  lower  plaines : 

So  kings  haue  caufe  to  feare  Bellomes  might. 

Not  they  whofe  fwcat  and  toile  their  dinner  gaines, 
Nor  ever  greedie  foldier  was  entifed 
By  pouertie,  neglcdted  and  defpifed, 

iq.  O 
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10. 

O pouertie,  chefe  of  the  heau’nly  brood, 

Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crownc  ! 
f^o  wilh  for  honour,  thirft  of  others  good. 

Can  moue  my  hart,  contented  with  mine  owne  : 
We  quench  our  thirft  with  water  of  this  flood. 

Nor  feare  wc  poifon  ftiould  therein  be  throvvne  : 
Thefe  little  flocks  of  Iheepe  and  tender  goates 
Giue  milke  for  food,  and  \vqo11  to  make  us 
Coates. 

11. 

We  little  wifli,  we  need  but  little  wealth, 

From  cold  and  hunger  vs  to  cloath  and  feed  ; 
Thefe  are  my  fonnes,  their  care  preferues  from 
ftealth 

Their  fathers  flocks,  nor  feruants  moe  I need  : 
Amid  thpfe  groues  I walke  oft  for  my  health. 
And  to  the  fifties,  birds  and  beaftes  giue  heed. 
How  they  are  fed,  in  forreft,  fpring  and  lake. 
And  their  contentment  for  enfample  take. 


12. 

Time  was  (fpr  each  one  hath  his  doting  time, 
Thefe  filuer  locks  were  golden  trefles  than) 

That  countrie  life  I hated  as  a crime. 

And  from  the  forrefts  fweet  contentment  ran. 

To  Memphis  ftately  pallace  would  I clime,  , 

And  there  became  the  mightie  Caliphes  man. 

And  though  I but  a Ample  gardner  weare, 

Yet  could  I marke  abufes,  fee  and  heare. 

13.  En- 
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*3- 

Entifed  on  with  hope  of  future  gaine, 

I fuffred  long  what  did  my  foule  difpleafe ; 

But  when  my  youth  was  fpent,  my  hope  was  vabe, 
I felt  my  native  ftrength  at  laft  decreafe  ; 

I gan  my  Ioffe  of  luftie  yeeres  complaine. 

And  wilht  1 had  enjoy’d  the  countries  peace ; 

I bod  the  court  farewell,  and  with  content 
My  later  age  here  have  I quiet  fpent. 


14- 

While  thus  he  fpake,  Erminia  hulht  and  ftill 
His  wife  difcourfes  heard,  with  great  attention. 

His  fpeeches  graue  thofe  idle  fancies  kill. 

Which  in  her  troubled  foule  bred  fuch  diffention  ; 
After  much  thought  reformed  was  her  will. 

Within  thofe  woods  to  dwell  was  her  intention. 
Till  fortune  ihould  occafion  new  afford. 

To  turne  her  home  to  her  defired  Lord. 

15- 

She  faid  therefore,  O Ihepherd  fortunate  ! 

That  troubles  fome  didft  whilom  feele  and  proue, 
Yet  liueft  now  in  this  contented  ftate. 

Let  my  milhap  thy  thoughts  to  pitie  moue. 

To  entertaine  me  as  a willing  mate 
In  fhephcrds  life,  which  I admire  and  loue  ; 

Within  thcfe  pleafant  groues  perchance  my  hart,, 
Ot  her  difcomtorts,  may  vnload  fome  part. 

16.  If 
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16.  , 

« 

If  gold  or  wealth  of  mofl  eftecmed  deare, 

If  iewels  rich,  thou  diddefl  hold  in  prife. 

Such  ftore  thereof,  fuch  plentie  haue  I feen. 

As  to  a greedie  minde  might  well  fuffice  : 

With  that  downe  trickled  many  a filuer  teare. 

Two  chriftall  ftreames  fell  from  her  watrie  eies 
Part  of  her  fad  misfortunes  than  fhe  told, 

And  wept,  and  with  her  wept  that  Ihepherd  old. 

17- 

With  fpeeches  kinde,  he  gan  the  virgin  deare 
Towards  his  cottage  gently  home  to  guide ; 

His  aged  wife  there  made  her  homely  cheare. 

Yet  welcomde  her,  and  plafc  her  by  her  fide. 

The  PrincefTe  dond  a poore  pafloraes  geare, 

A kerchiefe  courfe  vpon  her  head  fhe  tide  ; 

But  yet  b^r  geflures  and  her  lookes  (I  gefle) 
Were  fuch,  as  ill  befeem’d  a fhepherdefTe. 

i8. 

Not  thofe  rude  garments  could  obfcure,  and  hide. 
The  heau’nly  beautie  of  her  angels  face. 

Nor  was  her  princely  ofspring  damnifide, ' 

Or  ought  difparag’de,  by  thofe  labours  bace ; 

Her  little  flocks  to  pafture  would  fhe  guide. 

And  milke  her  goates,  and  in  their  folds  them 
place. 

Both  cheefe  and  butter  could  fhe  make,  and  frame 
Her  felfe  to  pleafe  the  fliepherd  and  his  dame. 

41  POM- 


w. 
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OF  Mr.  JOHN  POMFRET  nothing 
is  known  but  from  a flight  and  con- 
fufed  account  prefixed  to  his  poems  by  a 
namelefs  friend ; who  relates,  that  he  was 
the  fon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pomfret,  re£lor  of 
Luton  in  Bedfordfhire ; that  he  was  bred  at 
Cambridge,  entered  into  orders,  and  was  rec- 
tor of  Malden  in  Bed  to rd (hire,  and  might 
have  rifen  in  the  Church ; but  that,  when  he 
applied  to  Dr.  Compton,  bifhop  of  London, 
for  inftitution  to  a living  of  confiderable  value, 
to  which  be  had  been  prefented,  he  found  a 
troublefome  obftrudion  raifed  by  a malicious 
interpretation  of  fome  paflage  in  his  Choke ; 
from  which  it  was  inferred,  that  he  confi- 
dered  happinefs  as  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  company  of  a mlftrefs  than  of  a wife. 

This  reproach  was  eafily  obliterated : for 
it  had  happened  to  Pomfret  as  to  almoft  all 
other  men  who  plan  fchemes  of  life ; he  had 
departed  from  his  purpofe,  and  was  then 
married.  The 
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. The  malice  of  his  enemies  had  howeve/ 
a very  fatal  confequence : the  delay  con- 
ftrained  his  attendance  in  London,  where  lie 
caught  the  fmall-pox,  and  died  in  1703,  in 
the  thirty-lixth  year  of  his  age. 

He  publilhed  his  poems  in  1699  > 
been  always  the  favourite  of  that  clafs  of 
readers,  who,  without  vanity  or  criticlfm, 
feek  only  their  own  araufement. 

His  Choice  exhibits  a lyfEerti  of  life  adapted 
to  common  notions,  and  equal  to  common 
cxpeftatlons ; fuch  a ftate  as  affords  plenty* 
and  tranquillity,  without  exclufion  of  intel- 
le£lual  pleafures.  Perliaps  no  compofition  in 
our  language  has  been  oftener  perufed  than 
Pomfret’s  Choice. 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  eafy  volubi- 
lity ; the  pleafiire  of  fmooth  metre  is  af- 
forded to  the  ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  op- 
preffed  with  ponderous  or  entangled  with  in- 
tricate fentiment.  He  pleales  many,  and  he 
who  pleafes  many  muft  have  merit. 

■ DORSET. 
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DORSET, 

OF  the  Eaj:l  of  Dorfet  the  charader  has 
been  drawn  fo  largely  and  fo  elegantly 
by  Prior,  to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known, 
that  nothing  can  be  added  by  a cafual  hand  ; 
and,  as  it  has  appeared  in  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  late  colleilion,  it  would  be  ufelefs 
o^cioufnefs  to  tranferibe  it, 

Charles  Sackville  was  born  January  24, 
1 637.  Having  been  educated  under  a private 
tutor,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned 
a little  before  the  Reftoration,  He  was  chofen 
into  the  firft  parliam,ent  that  was  called,  for 
Eaft  Grinftead  in  Suflex,  and  foon  became 
a favourite  of  Charles  the  Second  ; but  un^’ 
dertook  no  publick  employment,  being  too 
eager  of  the  riotous  and.  licentious  plcafures 
F f 2 which 
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which  young  men  of  high  rank,  who  afpired 
to  be  thought  wits,  at  that  time  imagined 
themfelves  intitlcd  to  indulge. 

One  of  tliefe  frolicks  has,  by  the  induftry 
of  Wood,  come  down  to  pofterity.  Sackville, 
who  was  then  l.ord  Buckhurfl:,  with  Sir 
Charles  Scdley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got 
drunk  at  the  Cock  in  Bow-ftreet  by  Covent- 
garden,  and,  going  into  the  balcony,  expofed 
themfelves  to  the  populace  in  very  indecent 
port u res.  At  laft,  as  they  grew  warmer, 

Sedley  flood  forth  naked,  and  harangued  the 
populace  in  fuch  profane  language,  that  the 
publick  indignation  was  awakened ; the  crowd 
attempted  to  force  the  door,  and,  being  re- 
pulfed,  drove  in  the  performers  with  ftones, 
and  broke  the  windows  of  the  houfe. 

For  this  mifdemeanour  they  were  indicled, 
and  Sedley  was  fined  fTve  hundred  pounds ; 
what  was  the  fentence  of  the  others  is  not 
known.  Sedley  employed  Killigrew  and  ano- 
ther to  procure  a remiflion  from  the  king ; 
but  (mark  the  friendfhip  of  the  diflTolute  !) 
they  begged  the  fine  for  themfelves,  and  ex- 
acled  It  to  the  laft  groat. 

In 
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In  1665,  Lord  Buckhurft  attended  the 
Duke  of  York  as  a volunteer  in  the  Dutch 
war ; and  was  in  the  battle  of  June  3,  when 
eighteen  great  Dutch  Ihips  were  taken,  and 
fourteen  others  deftroyed ; and  Opdam  the 
admiral,  who  engaged  the  Duke,  was  blown 
up  befide  him,  with  all  his  crew. 

■ On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  faid  to 
have  compofed  the  celebrated  fong,  To  all  you 
Ladies  now  at  land^  with  equal  tranquillitjr 
of  mind  and  promptitude  of  wit.  Seldom 
any  fplendld  ftory  is  wholly  true.  I have 
heard  from  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  was 
likely  to  have  good  hereditary  Intelligence, 
that  Lord  Buckhurft  had  been  a week  em- 
ployed upon  it,  and  only  retouched  or  flniflied 
it  on  the  memorable  evening.  But  even  this, 
whatever  it  may  fubftra(ft  from  his  fecility, 
leaves  him  his  courage. 

He  was  foon  after  made  a gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  fent  on  ftxort  embaffies 
to  France. 


Ff3 
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In  1674,  the  eftate  of  his  uncle  Jamei* 
Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlelex,  came  to  hiih 
by  its  owner’s  death,  and  the  title  was  con- 
ferred on  him  the  year  after.  In  1677,  he 
became,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Earl  of 
Dorfet,  and  inherited  the  eftate  of  his  family. 

In  1684,  having  buried  his  firft  wife,  of 
the  family  of  Bagot,  who  left  him  no  child, 
he  married  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, celebrated  both  for  beauty  and  un? 

derftandingk  . : / 

* 

Me  received  fome  favourable  notice  from 
King  James ; but  foon  found  It  neceflary  to 
oppofe  the  violence  of  his  innovations,  and 
with  fome  other  Lords  appeared  in  Weft- 
minfter-hallj  to  countenance  the  Bifhops  at 
their  trials 

As  enormities  greiV*.  every  day  lefs  fop- 
portable,  he  found  it  neceflary.  to  concur  in 
the  Revolution.  He  was  one  of  thofe  Lords 
who  fat  every  day  In  council  to  prefcrye  the 
publick  peace,  after  the  king’s  departure ; 
and,  what  is  not  the  moft  illuftrious  aftion 
of  his  life,  was  employed  to  conduft  the 

3 Princefi 


DORSET.  4J9 
j^rincefs  Anne  to  Nottingham  with  a guard, 
fuch  as  might  alarm  the  populace,  as  they 
pafled,  with  falfe  apprehenlions  pf  her  danger. 
Whatever  end  may  be  dcfigned,  there  is  al- 
ways fomething  derpicable  in  a trick; 

He  became,-  as  iriay  be  eafily  fuppofed,  a 
favourite  of  King  William,  Who,  the  day  af- 
ter his  accellion,  made  him  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  houfehold,'  and  gave  him  afterwardi 
the  ^rter.  He  happened  to  be  aihong  thole 
that  were  tolled  with  the  King  in  art  open 
boat  Itxteeh  hours,  in  very  rough  and  cold 
weather,  on  the  coaft  of  Holland.  His  health  * 
afterwards  declined  j and  oh  Jan.  19,1 705-6, 
he  died  at  Bath. 

He  Was  a man  wtiofe  elegance  a(nd  judge- 
ment were  univerfally  con&Bed,^  and  whole 
bounty  to  the  learned  and  witty  was  generally 
known.  To  the  indulgent  affe^ion  of  th’e 
publick,  Lord  Rochefter  bore  ample  teftimony 
in  this  remark : - 1 know  mi  haw  it  is^  Btit  Lord 
Buckhurll  may  do  what  he  will,  yet  it  neiier  in 
the  wrongi 

F f 4.  If 
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If  fuch  a man  attempted  poetry,  'we  can- 
not wonder  that  his  works  were  praifed.' 
Drydeii,  'whom,  If  Prior  tells  truth,  he  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  hi?  beneficence,  and  who  la- 
vifhcd  his  blandifhments  on  thole  who  are 
not  known  to  have  fo  well  deferved  them, 
undertaking  to  produce  authors  of  our  own 
country  fuperior  to  thofe  of  antiquity,  lays, 
1 would  injiance  your  Lordjhip  in  fatirt';  and 
Shakjpcare  in  tragedy.  Would  it  be  iniagined 
that,  of  this  rival  to  antiquity,  all  the  fatireS 
were  little  perfonal  inveftives,  and  that  his 
* longeft  compofition  was  a fong  of  eleven 
Hanzas?' 

The  blame,  however,  of  this  exaggerated 
praife  falls  on  the  encomiaft,  not  upon  the 
author ; whofe  performances  are,  what  they 
pretend  to  be,  the  efiufions  of  a man  of  wit ; 
'gay,  vigorous,  and  airy.  Hisverfes  to  Howard 
Ihew  great  fertility  of  mind,  and  his  Dorinda 
has  been  imitated  by  Pope.  ■ 
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George  stepney,  defcendcd 

from  the  Stepneys  of  Pendegraft  in 
Pembrokefhire,  was  born  at  Weftminfter  in 
1663.  Of  his  father’s  condition  or  fortune 
1 have  no  account.  Having  received  the  fitft 
part  of  his  education  at  Weftminfter,  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  a friend- 
Ihip  begun  at  fchooi  with  Mr.  Montague, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax.  They  came  to 
London^  together,  and  are  faid  to  have  been 
invited  into  publick  life  by  the  Duke  of 
Dorfet. 

His  qualifications  recommended  him  to 
many  foreign  employments,  fo  that  his  time 
feems  to  have  been  fpent  in  negotiations.  In 
1692  he  was  fent  envoy  tb  the  Eledlor  of 

Branden- 
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Brandenburgh;  in  1693  the  Imperial  Court} 
in  1 694  to  the  Eledor  of  Saxony ; in  1 6g6  to 
the  Ele^ors  of  Mentz  and  Coldgne,  and  the 
Congrefs  at  Francfort ; in  1 698  a fecond  time 
to  Brandenburgh;  in  1699  to  the  King  of 
Poland ; in  i 701  again  to  the  Emperor ; and 
in  1706  to  the  States  General.  In  1697 
was  made  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  trade. 
His  life  was  bufy,  and  not  long.  He  died  in 
1707;  and  is  buried  in  Weftminfter-Abbcy 
with  this  epitaph,  which  yaco^  tranfcribed. 

H.  S.  E. 

Georgius  Stepneius,  Armiger, 

Vir  . • . 

• . Ob  Ingenii  acumen,  , r 

Literarum  Scientiam, 

■<  ^ . 

Morum  Suavitatcm, 

Rerum  Ufum, 

Virorum  Ampliffimorum  Confuetudinem, 

^ Lingus  Styli  ac  Vitje  Elegantiam, 

PVasclara  Officia  cum  Britannise  turn  Europas 
' ' priftita, 

Sua  aitate  multum  celcbratus, 

Apud  pofteros  Temper  cclebraudus  ; 

I . . Plurimas  Lcgationes  obiic 
Ea  Fide,  Diligentia,  ac  Felicitate, 

Ut  Auguftiffimorum  Principuni  • 

Gulielnai  & Anna 

■ - ' ■ Sperfll 
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^ «•  'l' 

Spem  in  illo  repofitam  ’ • - • - ; * --  • 
-‘  Niiriquam  fefellerit, 

. • • Haud  rafo  fuperavit.  • ‘ • 

- • Port  longum  honorum  Curfum 
. ‘ Brevi  Temporis  Spatio  confei£tum,“  : 

■ Gum  Natural' par va*  Fama  fatis  .vixerat,  • 

■ Ammam;ad;altiora  afpirantcm  placide  cfTiuvit#  ^ 

t 

i 

On  the  Left  Hand': 

^ - ‘ G.  S.'  ' '’v  • ■ 

- Ex  Equcftri  Familia  Stepneiorum,  ‘ ‘ * * 

' De  Pendegraft,  in  Comitatu 

1 Pembrochienfi  ofiundus, 

Weftmonafterii  natus  eft,  A.  D,  J663.  * 

Eledfus  in  Collegium  ^ 

San(ftl  Petri  Weftmonaft.  A.  1676. 

• Sandi  Trinitatis  Cantab,  1682.  . 

Confiliariorum  quibus  Commercii  • • „ 

Cura  commifta  eft  1697. 

Cheifeise  mortuus,  & comitante 

Magna  Procerum 

Frequentia  hue  clatus,' 1707. 

« • 

It  Is  reported  that  the  juvenile  compofi* 
tlons  of  Stepney  grey  authors  blujlj,  I 

know  not  whether  his  poems  will  appear 
fuch  wonders  to  the  prefent  age.  One  can- 
not always  eafily  find  the  reafon  for  which 
• I the 
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the  world  has  fometlmcs  cpnfplrcd  to  fquan- 
der  praife.  It  is  not  very  unlikely  that  he 
wrote  very  early  as  well  as  ^e  ever  wrote ; 
and  the  performances  of  youth  have  many 
favourers,  becaufe  the  authors  yet  lay  no 
daim  to  publick  honours,  and  are  therefore 
not  confidcred  as  rivals  by  the  diftributors  of 
fame. 

He  apparently  profefled  himfelf  a poet, 
and  added  his  name  »to  thofe  of  the  other 
wits  in  the  verfion  of  Juvenal  j hx\t  he  is  a 
very  licentious  tranflator,  and  does  not  re» 
compenfe  his  negleft  of  the  author  by  beavi- 
ties  of  his  own.  hi  his  original  poems,  now 
and  then,  a happy  line  may  perhaps  be  found, 
and  now  and  then  a ftiort  compofition  may 
give  pleafure.  But  there  is  In  the  whole 
little  either  of  the  grace  of  wit,  or  the  vigour  , 
of  nature. 
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OHN  PHILIPS  was  born  on  the 


30th  of  December,  1676,  atBampton  in 
Oxfordfhire ; of  which  place  his  father  Dr. 
Stephen  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop,  was 
minifter.  The  firft  part  of  his  education 
was  domeftick,  after  which  he  was  fent  to 
Winchefter,  where,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.' 
Sewel,  his  biographer,  he  was  foon  diftin- 
guiftied  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  exercifes ; 
and,  what  is  lefs  eafily  to  be  credited,  fo 
much  endeared  himfelf  to  his  fchoolfcllows, 
by  his  civility  and  good-nature,  that  they, 
without  murmur  or  ill-will,  faw  him  indulg- 
ed by  the  mafter  with  particular  immunities. 
It  is  related,  that,  when  he  ^yas  at  fchool,  • 
he  feldom  mingled  in  play  with  the  other 
boys,  but  retired  to  his  chamber;  where 
VoL.  I.  G g his 
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his  fovereign  pleafure  was  to  fit,  hour  af* 
ter  hour,  while  his  hair  was  combed  by  fome- 
body,  whofe  fervice  he  found  means  to  pro- 
cure. 

At  fchool  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
poets  ancient  and  modern,  and  fixed  his  atten- 
tion particularly  on  Milton. 

In  1694  he  entered  himfelf  at  Chrift- 
church  ; a college  at  that  time  in  the  higheft 
reputation,  by  the  tranfmiffion  of  Bulby’s 
fcholars  to  the  care  firft  of  AV//,  and  afterwards 
oi  Aldrich,  Here  he  was  diftingullhed  as  a 
genius  eminent  among  the  eminent,  and  for 
frlendlhlp  particularly  intimate  with  Mr. 
Smith,  the  author  of  P ha  dr  a and  Hippolyius. 
The  profeflion  which  he  intended  to  follow 
was  that  of  Phyfick  ; and  he  took  much  de- 
light in  natural  hiftory,  of  which  botany  was 
his  favourite  part. 

His  reputation  was  confined  to  his  friends 
and  to  the  unlverfity ; till  about  1 703  he  ex- 
tended it  to  a wider  circle  by  the  Splendid 
Shining,  which  ftruck  the  publlck  attention 
with  a mode  of  writing  new  and  unexpefled. 

This 
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This  performance  raifed  him  fo  high,  that 
when  Europe  refounded  with  the  vidory  of 
Blenheim,  he  was,  probably  with  an  occult 
oppofition  to  Addifon,  employed  to  deliver 
the  acclamation  of  the  Tories.  It  is  faid 
that  he  would  willingly  have  declined  the  talk, 
but  that  his  friends  urged  it  upon  him.  It 
appears  that  he  wrote  this  poem  at  the  houfe 
of  St.  John. 

Blenheim  was  publlllied  in  1765.  The 
next  year  produced  his  greateft  work,  the 
poem  upon  Cider ^ in  two  books  ; which  was 
received  with  loud  pralfes,  and  continued 
long  to  be  read,  as  an  Imitation  of  Virgil’s 
Georgickf  which  needed  not  Ihun  the  pre- 
fence of  the  original. 

He  then  grew  probably  more  confident  of 
his  own  abilities,  and  began  to  meditate  a 
poem  on  the  Laji  day  ; a fubjedl  on  which  no 
mind  can  hope  to  equal  expectation. 

This  work  be  did  not  live  to  finllh  ; his 
dlleafes,  a flow  confumption  and  an  afthma, 
put  a flop  to  his  ftudics ; and  on  Feb.  1 5, 
Gg  2 1708, 
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1708,  at  the  beginning  of  his  thirty-third 
year,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford  ; and  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  gave 
him  a monument  in  Weftminfter  Abbey. 
The  infcription  at  Weftminfter'  was  written, 
as  I have  heard,  by  Dr.  Atterbury^  though 
commonly  given  to  Dr.  Freind. 

His  Epitaph  at  Hereford ; 

JO.HANNES  PHILIPS 

Obiit  15  die  Feb.  Anno!  *7°®* 

LiEtat.  fuse  32. 

Cujus 

Ofla  li  rcquiras,  hanc  Urnam  infpice; 

Si  Ingcnium  nefclas,  ipfuis  Opera  confule ; 

Si  Tumuluni  defideras, 

Tcmplum  adi  Wejlmonajlerienfe : 

Qualis  quantufque  Vir  fucrit. 

Dicat  elcgans  ilia  Sc  prccclara. 

Qua:  cenotaphium  ibi  decorac 
inferiptio. 

Quam  interim  erga  Cognates  pius  S:  ofTiciofus, 
Teftetur  hoc  faxum 

A Maria  Philips  Matre  ipfius  plentiffima, 
Diledi  Filii  McmoritC  non  fine  Lacrymls  dicatum. 

His 
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His  Epitaph  at  Weftminfter : 

Herefordiaj  conduntur  Ofla, 

Hoc  in  Delubro  ftatuitur  Imago, 
Britanniam  omnem  pervagatur  Fama 
JOHANNIS  PHILIPS: 

Qui  Viris  bonis  do<9:ifque  juxta  charus, 
Immortale  fuum  Ingenium, 

Eruditione  multiplici  excultum, , • 

Miro  animi  candorc, 

Eximia  morum  fimplicitate, 

Honeftavit. 

Litterarum  Amocniorum  fitim, 

Quam  Wlntonia;  Puer  fentire  coeperat. 

Inter  jEdis  Chrifti  Alumnos  jugiter  explevit, 

In  illo  Mufarum  Domicilio 
Prasclaris  ,Emulorum  ftudiis  cxcitatus, 
Optimis  feribendi  Magiftris  femper  intentus, 
Carmina  fermonc  Patrio  compofuit 
A Grajcis  Latinifque  fontibus  feliciter  deduifta, 
Atticis  Romanifque  auribiis  omnino  digna, 
Verfuum  quippe  Harmoniam 
Rythmo  didicerat. 

Antique  illo,  llbero,  multiformi 
Ad  res  ipfas  apto  prorfus,  & attemperato, 

Non  Numeris  in  cundem  fere  orbem  redeuntlbus. 
Non  Claufularum  fimiliter  cadentium  fono 
Metiri : 

Uni  in  hoc  laudis  genere  Miltono  fecundus, 

G g 3 • Priiiioquc 
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Primqque  poene  Par. 

Res  feu  Tenues,  feu  Grandes,  feu  Mediocres 
Qrnandas  fumferat, 

Nufquam,  quod  non  decuit, 

Et  videt,  & aflecutus  eft, 

Egregius,  quocunque  Stylum  verteret,  , • 

. Fandi  author,  & hfodoruqi  artifex. 

Fas  fit  Huic, 

Aufo  Ucet  a tua  Metrorum  Lege  difeedere 
P Poefis  Anglicance  Pater,  atque  Conditor  Chaucere, 
Aiterum  tibi  latus  claudere, 

Vatum  certe  Cineres,  tuos  undique  ftipantium 
Non  dedeceb’it  Chorum, 

Simon  Harcourt  Miles, 

Viri  bene  de  fe,  de  Litterls  meriti 
* Quoad  viveret  Faufor, 

Poft  Obitum  pie  memor. 

Hoc  illi  Saxum  poni  voluit. 

J.  Philips,  Steppani,  S.  T.  P.  Archidiaconi 
Salop,  Filius,  natus  eft  Bamptonias 
in  agro  Oxon.  Dec,  30,  1676. 

Obiit  Herefordia:,  Feb.  15,  1708. 

Philips  has  bcei?  always  praifed,  without 
contradiction,  as  a man  model!:,  blamelefs, 
aiid  pious ; who  bore  a narrow  fortune  with.- 
out  difeontent,  and  tedious  and  painful  ma- 
ladies without  impatience  ; beloved  by  thofe 
that  knew  bhii,  but  not  ambitious  to  be 

known, 
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known.  He  was  probably  not  formed  for 
a wide  circle.  His  converfation  is  commended 
for  its  innocent  gaiety,  which  feems  to  have 
flowed  only  among  his  intimates  ; for  I have 
been  told,  that  he  was  in  company  filent  and 
barren,  and  employed  only  npon  the  pleafures 
of  his  pipe.  His  addiilion  to  tobacco  is 
mentioned  by  one  of  his  biographers,  who 
remarks  that  in  all  his  writings,  except  Blen- 
heim^ he  has  found  an  opportunity  of  celebrat- 
ing the  fragrant  fume.  In  cpnamon  life  he 
was  probably  one  of  ’thofe  who  pleafe  by  not 
offending,  and  whofe  perfon  was  loved  be- 
caufe  his  writings  were  admired.  He  died 
. honoured  and  lamented,  before  any  part  of 
his  reputation  had  withered,  and  before  his 
patron  St.  John  h^d  difgraced  him. 

His  works  are  few.  The  Splendid  Shilling 
has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  original  de-^ 
fign,  unlefs  it  may  be  thought  precluded  by 
the  ancient  Centos.  To  degrade  the  found- 
ing words  and  ftately  conftrudlon  of  Milton, 
by  an  application  to  the  loweft  and  moft 
trivial  things,  gratifies  the  mind  with  a mo- 
mentary triumph  over  that  grandeur  which 
hitherto  held  its  captiv'es  in  admiration ; the 
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words  and  things  are  prefented  with  a new 
appearance,  and  novelty  is  always  grateful 
where  it  gives  no  pain. 


il' 

il 

i 


But  the  merit  of  fuch  performances  begins 
and  ends  with  the  firft  author.  He  that 
fliould  again  adapt  Milton’s  phrafe  to  the 
grofs  incidents  of  common  life,  and  even  adapt 
it  with  more  art,  which  would  not  be  difB: 
cult,  muft  yet  expc6t  but  a fmall  part  of  the 
praife  which  Philips  has  obtained;  he  can  only 
hope  to  be  confidered  as  the  repeater  of  a jeft. 

“ The  parody  on  Milton,’’  fays  Gildon, 
“ is  the  only  tolerable  produflion  of  its  au- 
“ thor.”  This  is  a cenfure  too  dogmatical 
and  violent.  The  poem  of  Blenheim  was 
never  denied  to  be  tolerable,  even  by  thofc 
who  do  not  allow  it  fupreme  excellence.  It 
is  indeed  the  poem  of  a fcholar,  all  inexpert 
of  •war ; of  a man  who  writes  books  frorti 
books,  and  ftudies  the  world  in  a college. 
He  feems  to  have  formed  his  ideas  of  the 
field  of  Bleiiheim  from  the  battles  of  the 
hcroick  ages,  or  the  tales  of  chivalry, 
with  very  little  comprehenfion  of  the  quali- 
ties neceflary  to  the  compofition  of  a modern 
2 hero, 
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hero,  which  Addifon  has  difplayed  with  fo 
much  propriety.  He  makes  Marlborough  be- 
hold at  diftance  the  flaughter  made  by  Mallard, 
then  hafte  to  encounter  and  reftrain  him,  and 
mow  his  way  through  ranks  n^e  headlefs 
by  his  fword. 

• 

He  imitates  Milton’s  numbers  Indeed,  but 
imitates  them  very  injudicioully.  Deformity 
is  eafily  copied  ; and  whatever  there  is  in 
Milton  which  the  reader  wilhes  away,  all 
that  is  obfolete,  peculiar,  or  licentious,  is 
accumulated  with  great  care  by  Philips. 
Milton’s  verfe  was  harmonious,  in  propor» 
tion  to  the  general  ftate  of  our  metre  in 
Milton’s  age ; and,  if  he  had  written  after 
the  improvements  made  by  Dry  den,  it  is 
rcafonable  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
admitted  a more  pleafing  modulation  of 
numbers  into  his  work ; but  Philips  fits 
down  with  a refolution  to  make  no  more 
muhck  than  he  found  j to  want  all  that  hia 
mailer  wanted,  though  he  is  very  far  from 
having  what  his  mailer  had.  Thofe  afpe- 
fltles,  therefore,  that  are  venerable  in  the 
Paradife  Lojl  are  contemptible  in  the  Blen- 
heim. 

There 
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There  is  a Latin  ode  written  to  his  patron 
St.  John,  in  return  for  a prefent  of  wine  and 
tobacco,,  which  cannot  be  pafled  without 
notice.  It  is  gay,  and  elegant,  and  exhibits 
feveral  artful  accomodations  of  claffick  ex-, 
preffions  to  new  purpofes.  It  feems  better 
turned  than  the  odes  of  Hannes  *. 

To  the  poem  on  Cider ^ written  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Georgicks,  may  be  given  this  pe- 
culiar praife,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth  j 
that  the  precepts  which  it  contains  are  exa£t 
and  juft ; and  that  it-  is  therefore,  at  once, 
a book  of  entertainment  and  of  fcience. 
This  I was  told  by  Miller,  tlie  great  gar- 
dener and  botanift,  whofe  expreffion  was, 
that  there  were  many  books  written  on  the  fame 
Juhjebi  in  profe,  which  do  not  contain  fo  much 
truth  as  that  poem, 

• \ 

* This  ode  1 am  willing  to  mentioq,  bccqufe  there  feems 
to  be  an  error  in  all  the  printed  copies,  which  is,  I find, 
retained  in  the  laft.  They  all  read  ; 

Ojiam  Gratiarum  cura  decentium 
O ! O ! labellis  ciii  Venus  infidet. 

The  author  probably  wrote, 

■ Qjam  Gratiarum  cura  decentium 
Ornat ; labellis  cni  Venus  infidet. 

In 
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In  the  difpofition  of  his  matter,  fo  as  to 
interfperfe  precepts  relating  to  the  culture  of 
trees,  with  fentiments  more  generally  plea- 
ling,  and  in  ealy  and  graceful  tranfitions  from 
one  fubjed  to  another,  he  has  very  diligently 
imitated  his  mafter ; but  he  unhappily  plea- 
fed  himfelf  with  blank  verfe,  and  fuppofed 
that  the  numbers  of  Milton,  which  imprefs 
the  mind  with  veneration,  combined  as  they 
are  with  fubjefls  of  Inconceivable  grandeur, 
couW  be  fuftained  by  images  which  at  moft 
Can  rife  only  to  elegance.  Contending  an- 
gels may  fliake  the  regions  of  heaven  in  blank 
verle ; but  the  flow  of  equal  meafures,  and 
the  embellifliment  of  rhyme,  mufl:  recom- 
mend to  our  attention  the  art  of  engrafting, 
and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redjlreak  ^nApear- 
main. 

t 

What  fludy  could' confer.  Philips  had  ob- 
tained ; but  natural  deficience  cannot  be  fup- 
plied.  He  feems  not  bprn  to  greatnefs  and 
elevatlop.  He  is  never  lofty,  nor  does  he  of-' 
ten  furprlfc  with  unexpected  excellence  ; but 
perhaps  to  his  lafl:  poem  may  be  applied  wiiat 

Tully 
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Tully  faid  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  that  it 
is  written  with  much  art,  though  with  few 
blazes  of  genius. 


The  following  Fragment,  written  hy  Ed- 
mund Smith,  upon  the  works  of  Philips, 
has  been  tranfcribed  from  the  Bodleian 
manufcripts. 

“ A prefatory  Difcourfe  to  the  Poem  on 
Mr.  Philips,  with  a charafter  of  his 
writings. 

“IT  is  altogether  as  equitable  fome  ac- 
count fliould  be  given  of  thofe  who  have 
cliftingulilied  thcmfelves  by  their  writtings, 
as  of  thole  who  are  renowned  for  great  ac- 
tions. It  is  but  reafonable  they,  who  con- 
tribute fo  much  to  the  immortality  of  others, 
fhould  have  fome  lhare  in  it  themfelves ; and 
fince  their  genius  only  is  difeovered  by  their 
works,  it  is  juft  that  their  virtues  fhould  be 
recorded  by  their  friends.  For  no  modeft 
men  (as  the  perfon  I write  of  was  in  perfec- 
tion) 
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tion)  will  write  their  own  panegyricks ; and 
it  is  very  hard  that  they  fliould  go  without 
reputation,  only  becaufe  they  the  more  de- 
ferve  it.  The  end  of  writing  Lives  is  for 
the  imitation  of  the  readers.  It  will  be  in 
the  power  of  very  few  to  imitate  the  duke  of 
Marlborough ; we  muft  be  content  with  ad- 
miring his  great  qualities  and  adions,  with-  , 
out  hopes  of  following  them.  The  private 
and  focial  virtues  are  more  eafily  tranfcribed. 
The  Life  of  Cowley  is  more  inftrudlive,  as 
well  as  more  fine,  than  any  we  have  in  our 
language.  And  it  is  to  be  wilhed,  fince 
Mr.  Philips  had  fo  many  of  the  good  quali- 
ties of  that  poet,  that  1 had  fome  of  the  abi- 
lities of  his  hiftorlan. 

The  Grecian  philofophers  have  had  their 
Lives  written,  their  morals  commended,  and 
their  faylngs  recorded.  Mr.  Philips  had  all 
the  virtues  to  which  mofi:  of  them  only  pre- 
tended, and  all  their  integrity  without  any 
of  their  affedlation. 

The  French  are  very  juft  to  eminent  men 
in  this  point ; not  a learned  man  nor  a poet 
can  die,  but  all  Europe  mufi:  be  acquainted 

with 
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with  his  accompllfliments.  They  give  praifd 
and  exped  it  in  their  turns  : they  commend 
their  Patru’s  and  Moliere’s  as  well  as  their 
Conde’s  and  Turenne’s ; their  Pellifons  and 
Racines  have  their  elogies  as  well  as  the 
prince  whom  they  celebrate ; and  their  poems, 
their  mercuries,  and  orations,  nay  their  very 
• gazettes,  are  filled  with  the  prailes  of  the 
learned. 

I am  fatisfied,  had  they  a Philips  among 
them,  and  known  how  to  value  him  ; had  they 
one  of  his  learning,  his  temper,  but  above 
all  of  that  particular  turn  of  humour,  that 
altogether  new  genius,  he  had  been  an  ex- 
ample to  their  poets,  and  a fubjedl  of  their 
panegyricks,  and  perhaps  fet  in  competition 
with  the  ancients,  to  whom  only  he  ought 
to  fubmit. 

I lhall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  juftlce  to 
his  memory,  fince  nobody  elfe  undertakes  it. 
And  indeed  I can  aflign  no  caufe  why  fo 
many  of  his  acquaintance  (that  are  as  willing 
and  more  able  than  myfelf  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  him)  flrnuld  forbear  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  one  fo  dear  to  them,  but  only 

that 
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that  they  look  upon  it  as  a work  intirely  be- 
longing to  me. 

I (hall  content  myfelf  with  giving  only  a 
charafter  of  the  perfon  and  his  writings, 
without  meddling  with  the  tranfadions  of 
his  life,  which  was  altogether  private : I (hall 
only  make  this  known  obfervation  of  his 
family,  that  there  was  fcarce  fo  many  ex- 
traordinary men  in  any  one.  I have  been 
acquainted  with  five  of  his  brothers  (of  which 
three  are  ftill  living),  all  men  of  fine  parts, 
yet  all  of  a very  unlike  temper  and  genius. 
So  that  their  fruitful  mother,  like  the  mo- 
ther of  the  gods,  feems  to  have  produced  a 
numerous  offspring,  all  of  different  though 
uncommon  faculties.  Of  the  living,  neither 
their  modefty  nor  the  humour  of  the  prefent 
age  permits  me  to  fpeak  : of  the  dead,  I may 
fay  fomething. 

One  of  them  had  made  the  grcateft  pro- 
grefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations  of  any  one  I know.  He  had  per- 
fe<fUy  maftered,  and  even  improved,  the  no- 
tions of  Grotius,  ’and  the  more  refined  ones 
of  Puffendorf.  He  could  refute  Hobbes  wdth 
4 as 
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as  much  folidity  as  fome  of  greater  name^ 
and  expofe  him  with  as  much  wit  as  Echard^ 
That  noble  ftudy,  which  requires  the  greateft 
reach  of  reafon  and  nicety  of  diftinclion,  was 
not  at  all  difficult  to  him.  ’Twas  a na- 
tional lofs  to  be  deprived  of  one  who  un- 
derftood  a fcience  fo  neceffary,  and  yet  fo 
unknown  in  England.  I ffiall  add  only,’  he 
had  the  fame  honefty  and  fincerity  as  the 
perlbii  I write  of,  but  more  heat : the  for- 
mer was  more  inclined  to  argue,  the  later 
to  divert : one  employed  his  reafon  more ; 
the  other  his  imagination  : the  former  had 
been  well  qualified  for  thofe  ports,  which 
the  moderty  of  the  latter  made  him  refufe. 
His  other  dead  brother  would  have  been  an 
ornament  to  the  college  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  had  a genius  either  for  poetry 
or  oratory ; and,  though  very  young,  com- 
pofcd  feveral  very  agreeable  pieces.  In  all 
probability  he  would  have  wrote  as  finely, 
as  his  brother  did  nobly.  He  might  have 
been  the  Waller,  as  the  other  was  the 
Milton  of  his  time.  The  one  might  cele- 
brate Marlborough,  the  other  his  beautiful 
offspring.  This  had  not  been  fo  fit  to  de- 
fcribe  the  adions  of  heroes  as  the  virtues 

" ' . of 
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of  private  men.  In  a word,  he  had  been 
fitter  for  my  place  : and  while  his  brothet 
was  writing  upon  the  greateft  men  that  any 
age  ever  produced,  in  a ftyle  equal  to  themj 
he  might  have  ferved  as  a panegyrift  on 
him. 

This  is  all  I think  neceflary  to  fay  of  his 
' family.  I fhall  proceed  to  himfelf  and  his 
writings;  which  i fhall  firft  treat  of,  bccaufe 
1 know  they  are  cenfiired  by  feme  out  of  envy, 
and  more  out  of  ignorance. 

The  SplendiS  Shilling,  which  is  far  the 
• leaft  confiderable,  has  the  more  general  re- 
putation, and  perhaps  hinders  the  charader 
of  the  reft.  The  ftyle  agreed  fo  well  with 
the  burlefque,  that  the  ignorant  thought  it 
could  become  nothing  elfe.  Every  body  is 
pleafed  with  that  work.  But  to  judge  rightly 
of  the  other,  requires  a perfe<ft  maftery  of 
poetry  and  criticifm,  a juft  contempt  of 
the  little  turns  and  witticifms  now  in  vogue, 
and,  above  all,  a perfect  underftanding  of 
poetical  di(ftion  and  defeription. 

H h All 
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All  that  have  any  fafte  of  poetry  will 
agree,  that  the  great  burlefque  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  low.  It  is  much  cafier  to  make 
a great  thing  appear  little,  than  a little  one 
great : Cotton  and  others  of  a very  low  ge- 
nius have  done  the  former;  but  Philips, 
Garth,  and  Boileau  only  the  latter. 

' A pidhire  In  miniature  is  every  painter’s 
talent ; but  a piece  for  a cupola,  where  all 
the  figures  are  enlarged,  yet  proportioned  to 
the  eye,  requires  a mailer’s  hand. 

It  muft  flill  be  more  acceptable  than  the 
low  burlefque,  becaufe  the  images  of  the 
latter  are  mean  and  filthy,  and  the  language 
itfelf  entirely  unknown  to  all  men  of  good 
breeding.  The  flyle  of  Billingfgate  would 
not  make  a very  agreeable  figure  at  St.  James’s. 

A gentleman  would  take  but  little  pleafure  in 
language,  which  he  would  think  it  hard  to 
be  accofted  in,  or  in  reading  words  which  he  - 
could  not  pronounce  without  blufhing.  The 
lofty  burlefque  is  the  more  to  be  admired, 
bccaufe,  to  write  it,  the  author  mufl  be 
mailer  of  two  of  the  moil  different  talents  in 

nature. 
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nature.  A talent  to  find  out  and  expofe 
Xvhat  is  ridiculous,  is  very  different  from  that 
which  Is  to  falfe  and  elevate.  VVe  muft  i*ead 
Virgil  and  Milton  for  the  one,  alid  Horace 
and  Hudibras  for  the  other.  We  know  that 
the  authors  of  excellent  comedies  have  often 
failed  in  the  grave  fiyle,  and  the  tragedian  as 
often  in  comedyi  Admiration  and  Laughter 
are  of  fuch  oppofite  natures,  that  they  are 
feldom  created  by  the  fame  perfon;  The 
man  of  mirth  is  always  obferving  the  follies 
and  Weakneffes,  the  ferious  writer  the  virtues 
or  crimes  of  mankind  ; one  is  plcafed  with 
contemplating  a beau,  the  oilier  a hero. 
Even  from  the  fame  objedl  they  would  draw 
different  ideas  : Achilles  would  appear  ill 
very  different  lights  to  Therfites  and  Alex- 
ander. The  one  would  adrhire  the  courage 
and  greatnefs  of  his  foul ; the  other  would 
ridicule  the  vanity  and  rafhnefs  of  his  temper; 
As  the  fatyrift  fays  to  Hanibal  : 

— I curre  per  Alpes^ 

Ut  pueris  placeas,  & dedaniatio  fias.’ 

The  Contrariety  of  llyle  to  the  fubjed  plea- 
fes  the  more  firongly,  becaufe  it  is  more 
furprifing ; the  expedation  of  the  reader  is 
H h 2 plea^ 
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pleafantly  deceived,  who  experts  an  humble 
ftyle  from  the  fubjedt,  or  a great  fubjedl  from 
the  ftyle.  It  pleafcs  the  more  univerfally,  be- 
caufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the  tafte  both  of  the 
grave  and  the  merry ; but  more  particularly 
fo  to  thofe  who  have  a relifh  of  the  beft  wri- 
ters, and  the  nobleft  fort  of  poetry.  I lhall 
produce  only  one  paffage  out  of  this  poet, 
which  is  the  misfortune  of  his  Galligaf- 
kins : 

My  Galligafkins,  which  have  long  withftood 

The  winter’s  fury  and  encroaching  frofts, 

By  time  fubducd  (what  will  not  time  fubduc  !) 

This  is  admirably  pathetical,  and  (hevvs  very 
well  the  viciffitudes  of  fublunary  things. 
The  reft  goes  on  to  a prodigious  height ; and 
a man  in  Greenland  could  hardly  have  made 
a more  pathetick  and  terrible  complaint.  Is 
it  not  furprlfing  that  the  fubjeft  fliould  be  fo 
mean,  and  the  verfe  fo  pompous  ? that  the 
leaft  things  In  his  poetry,  as  in  a microfcope, 
Ihould  grow  great  and  formidable  to  the  eye  ? 
efpeclally  confidering  that,  not  underftanding 
French,  he  had  no  model  for  his  ftyle  ? that 
he  Ihould  have  no  writer  to  imitate,  and 
I himfcif 
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himfelf  be  inimitable  ? that  he  fliould  do  all 
this  before  he  was  twenty  ? at  an  age,  which 
is  ufually  pleafed  with  a glare  of  falfe  thoughts, 
little  turns,  and  unnatural  fuftian  ? at  an 
age,  at  which  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  I had 
almoft  faid  Virgil,  were  inconfiderable  ? So 
(bon  was  his  imagination  at  its  full  ftrength, 
his  judgement  ripe,  and  his  humour  com-» 
plete. 

This  poem  was  written  for  his  own  diver- 
lion,  without  any  defign  of  publication.  It 
was  communicated  but  to  me  ; but  foon  fpread, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates.  It  wag 
put  out,  vilely  mangled,  by  Ben.  Bragge  ; and 
impudently  faid  to  be  corrrebled  by  the  author. 
This  grievance  is  now  grown  more  epidemi- 
cal ; and  no  man  now  has  a right  to  his  own 
thoughts,  or  a title  to  his  own  writings. 
Xenophon  anfwered  the  Perfian,  who  de- 
manded his  arms,  “ We  have  nothing  now 
“ left  but  our  arms  and  our  valour ; if  we 
“ furrender  the  one,  how  lhall  we  make  " 
“ ufe  of  the  other  ?”  Poets  have  nothing  biit 
their  wits  and  their  writings ; and  if  they 
are  plundered  of  the  latter,  I don’t  fee  what 
good  the  former  can  do  them.  To  pirate, 

Jill  3 and 
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and  publickly  own  it,  to  prefix  their  names 
to  the  works  they  fleal,  to  own  and  avow 
the  theft,  1 believe,  was  never  yet  heard  of 
but  in  England.  It  will  found  oddly  to  pof- 
terity,  that,  in  a polite  nation,  in  an  enligh- 
tened age,  under  the  direction  of  the  moft  wife, 
moft  learned,  and  molt  generous  encoiiragers  of 
knowledge  in  the  world,  the  property  of  a me- 
phanick  Ihould  be  better  fccured  than  that  of 
a fcholar ; that  the  pooreft  rnanual  operations 
Ihould  be  more  valued  than  the  nobleft  pro- 
ducts of  the  brain  ; that  it  Ihould  be  felony 
to  rob  a cobler  of  a pair  of  fhoes,  and  no  crime 
to  deprive  the  bell  author  of  his  whole  fub- 
fiftence  ; that  nothing  Ihould  make  a man  a 
fure  title  to  his  own  writings  but  the  ftupidi- 
ty  of  them ; that  the  works  of  Dryden  Ihould 
meet  with  lefs  encouragement  than  thole  of 
his  own  Flecnoe,  orBlackpaore  ; that  Tillot- 
fon  and  St.  George,  Tpni  Thumb  and  Tem- 
ple, Ihould  be  fet  on  an  equal  fpot.  This  is 
the  reafqn  why  this  very  paper  has  been  fo 
long  delayed  ; and  while  the  moft  impudent 
and  fcandalous  libels  are  publickly  vended  by 
the  pirates,  this  Innocent  work  is  forced  to 
fteal  abroad  as  if  it  were  a libel. 
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Our  prefent  writers  are  by  thefe  wretches 
reduced  to  the  fame  condition  Virgil  was, 
when  the  centurion  feized  on  his  eftate.  But 
I don’t  doubt  but  I can  fix  upon  the  Maecenas 
of  the  prefent  age,  that  will  retrieve  them 
from  it.  But,  whatever  effc(5l  this  piracy 
may  have  upon  us,  it  contributed  very  much 
to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Philips ; it  helped  him 
to  a reputation,  which  he  neither  defired  nor 
expected,  and  to  the  honour  of  being  put 
upon  a work  of  which  he  did  not  think 
himfelf  capable ; but  the  event  flaewed  his 
modefly.  And  it  was  reafonablc  to  hope, 
that  he,  who  could  raife  mean  fubjefls  fo 
high,  fhould  ftill  be  more  elevated  on  great- 
er themes ; that  he,  that  could  draw  fuch 
noble  ideas  from  a fhilling,  could  not  fail 
upon  fuch  a fubjedt  as  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, •which  is  capable  of  heightening  eijen  the 
moji  low  and  irijling  genius.  And,  indeed,  mofl 
of  the  great  works  which  have  been  produced 
in  the  world  have  been  owing  lefs  to  the  poet 
than  the  patron. Men  of  the  greateft  genius 
are  fometimes  lazy,  and  want  a fpur ; often 
modeft,  and  dare  not  venture  in  publick ; 
they  certainly  know  their  faults  in  the  worft 
H h 4 things.; 
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things ; and  even  their  heft  things  they  ar^ 
not  fond  of,  becaufe  the  idea  of  what  they 
ought  to  be  is  far  above  what  they  are.  This 
induced  me  to  believe  that  Virgil  defired  his 
work  might  be  burnt,  had  not  the  fame 
Auguflus  that  defired  him  to  write  them,  pre- 
fervedthem  from  deftruftion.  A fcriblrng  beau 
may  imagine  a Poet  may  be  induced  to  write, 
by  the  very  pleafure  he  finds  in  writing } 
but  that  is  feldom,  when  people  are  necefli- 
tated  to  it.  I have  known  men  row,  and 
ufe  very  hard  labour,  for  diverfion,  which, 
if  they  had  been  tied  to,  they  would  have 
thouglit  themfelves  very  unhappy. 

But  to  return  to  Blenheim^  that  woric 
inuch  admired  by  lome,  and  cenfured  by 
.others.  I have  often,  wifhed  he  had  wrote 
it  in  Latin,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  empty  criticks,  who  would  have  as 
little  underftood  his  meaning  in  that  lan- 
guage a^  they  do  his  beauties  in  his  own, 

Falfe  criticks  have  been  the  plague  of  all 
ages ; Milton  himlelf,  in  a very  polite  court, 
has  been  compared  to  the  rumbling  qf  a 
yvheel- barrow ; he  had  been  on  the  wrong 
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(ide,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a good  poet. 
And  this,  perhaps,  may  be  Mr.  Philips's  cafe. 

But  I take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers  to  be  the  occafion  of  their  diflike. 
People  that  have  formed  their  tafte  upon  the 
French  writers,  can  have  no  relilh  for 
Philips  : they  admire  points  and  turns,  and 
eonfequently  have  no  judgement  of  what  is 
great  and  majeftick : he  muft  look  little  in 
their  eyes,  when  he  foars  fo  high  as  to  be 
almoft  out  of  .their  view.  I cannot  therefore 
allow  any  admirer  of  the  French  to  be  a judge 
of  Blenheim,  nor  any  who  takes  Bouhours 
for  a compleat  critick.  He  generally  judges 
of  the  ancients  by  the  moderns,  and  not 
the  moderns  by  the  ancients  ; he  takes  thofe 
paflages  of  their  own  authors  to  be  really 
fublime  which  corne  the  neareft  to  it ; ho 
often  calls  that  a noble  and  great  thought 
which  is  only  a pretty  and  fine  one,  and  has 
paore  Inftances  of  the  fublime  out  of  Ovid 
de  Triftibus,  than  he  has  out  of  all  Virgil, 

• 

I fliafl  allow,  therefore,  only  thofe  to  be 
judges  of  Philips,  who  make  the  ancients, 
and  particularly  Virgil,  their  fiandard. 

But, 
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But,  before  I enter  on  this  fubjefl,  I fhaU 
co:hlclcr  what  is  partiailar  in  the  ftyle  of 
Philips,  and  examine  what  ought  to  be  the 
flyle  of  heroick  poetry,  and  next  inquire  how 
far  he  is  come  up  to  that  ftyle. 

His  ftyle  is  particular;  becaufe  he  lays 
afide  rhyme,  and  writes  in  blank  verfe,  and 
ufcs  old  words,  and  frequently  poftpones  the 
ndjcclive  to  the  fubftantive,  and  the  fubftantive 
to  the  verb ; and  leav*es  out  little  particles, 

and//6e’;  ber^  andZ)/j;  and  ufes  frequent  ap- 
pofitions.  Now  let  us  examine,  whether  thefe 
alterations  of  ftvle  be  conformable  to  the  true 
fublime. 

« ^ ^ 


WALSH.. 
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WILLIAM  WALSH,  the  Cm  of 
Jofeph  Wallh,  Efq;  of  Abberley  in 
Worcefterfhire,  was  bom  In  1663,  as  appears 
from  the  account  of  Wood ; who  relates,  that 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became,  in  1678,  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  College. 

• He  left  the  univerfity  without  a degree, 
and  purfued  his  ftudics  in  London  and  at 
home ; that  he  ftudied,  in  whatever  place,  is 
* apparent  from  the  effeft ; for  he  became,  in 
.Mr.  Dryden’s  opinion,  tke  beji  critick  in  the 
nation. 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a critick  or 
a fcholar.  He  was  likewife  a member  of  par- 
liament and  a courtier,  knight  of  the  Ihire 

for 
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for  his  native  county  in  feveral  parliaments  ; 
in  another  the  reprefeiitative  of  Richrriond  in 
Yprkfhire’J  and  gentleman  of  the  horfe  t(5 
Q^een  Anne  under  the  duke  of  Somerfet; 

Some  of  his  verfes  fliew  him  to  have  been 
a zealous  friend  to  the  Revolution ; but  his 
political  ardour  did  not  abate  his  reverence 
or  kindnefs  for  Dry  den,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
Diflertatfon  on  Virgil’s  Paftorals,  In  which, - 
however  fludied,  he  dlfcovers  fome  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  French  verfification. 

In  1705,  he  began  to  corfefpond  with 
Mr.  Pope,  in  whom  he  difcovered  very  early 
the  power  of  poetry.  Their  lettets  are  writ- 
ten upon  the  paftdral  comedy  of  the  Italian  sy 
and  thofe  paftorals  which  Pope  was  then  pre- 
paring to  publifh. 

The  kindnelfes  which  are  firft  experienced 
are  feldom  forgotten.'  Pope  always  retained 
a grateful  memory  of  Wallh^s  notice,  and 
fnentioned  him  in  one  of  his  latter  pieces' 
among  thofe  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile 
■fiudies: 

Granville  the  poKtc,' 

And  knowing  Walth,  would  tell  me  I could  write.* 

In 
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In  his  Eflay  on  Crltlcifm  he  had  given  him 
more  fplendid  praife,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
his  learned  commentator,  facrificed  a little  of 
his  judgement  to  his  gratitude. 

• The  time  of  his  death  I have  not  learned. 
It  muft  have  happened  between  1707,  when 
he  wrote  to  Pope  j and  1711,  when  Pope 
praifed  him  in  the  Eflay.  The  epitaph  makes 
him  forty-hx  years  old ; if  Wood’s  account 
be  right,  he  died  in  1 709. 

He  is  known  more  by  his  familiarity  with 
greater  men,  than  by  any  thing  done  or  writ- 
ten by  himfelf. 

His  works  are  not  numerous^  In  profe  he 
wrote  Eugenia,  a defence  of  women ; which 
Dryden  honoured  with  a Preface. 

Efculapius,  or  the  Hofphal  of  Fools,  pub- 
llfhed  after  his  death. 

A CollcSllon  of  Letters  and  Poems,  amorous 
and  gallant,  was  publllhed  in  the  volumes 
called  Drvden’s  Mlfcellany,  and  fome  oth.cr 
occafional  pieces. 

To 
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To  his  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefixed  a very 
judicious  preface  upon  Epiftolary  Compofition 
and  Amorous  Poetry. 

In  his  Golden  Age  rejlored^  there  was  fome- 
thlng  of  humour,  when  the  fa£ls  were  re- 
cent ; but  it  now  ftrikes  no  longer.  In  his 
imitation  of  Horace,  the  firft  ftanzas  are  hap- 
pily turned  ; and  in  all  his  writings  there  are 
pleafing  pafl'ages.  He  has  however  more  ele- 
gance than  vigour,  and  feldom  rifes  higher 
than  to  be  pretty. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME* 
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